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PREFACE 


mb. LbI’antj’s “ Salem Manual.” is a classic, and its revision 
is a work of vandalism. In preparing the revised 
volumes, as muoh as possible of the original matter is retained, but 
a plethora of new material and the exigencies of space necessitate 
ruthless condensation. Perhaps before long Mr. LePanu’s 
volumes will be reprinted. 

My thanks are due to those whose assistance is acknowledged 
in the foot-notes to the text, and especially to the District 
Officers of all departments for the unfailing courtesy of their 
co-operation. Chapter II (History) is based on a memorandum 
specially drawn up by the late M.R Ky. Eai Bahadur V. 
Yenkayya, and owes muoh to M.R.Ey. Rao Sahib H. Krishna 
Sastri and Professor S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar. Invaluable 
help has been rendered by Lieut. -Ool. E. K Mitter (on Public 
Health), by Messrs. P. L. C. Cowley-Brown and H. A. Latham 
(on Porests), Messrs. J. Inglis and A. E. deChazal (on 
Irrigation), Mr. Alfred Chatterton, c.i.e (on Textiles), Mr. 
S P. Chetham (on Crime) and M.R.Ey P. S. Abbayi Nayudu, 
M.R.Ey. Eao Sahib K. D, Subrahmanya Ayyar and others (in 
collecting ethnographic data). 

Por convenience of reference a list of the principal books 
consulted is printed on page ix. 

The spelling of vernacular names presents serious diffi- 
culties, owing partly to the circumstance that the District is 
triglott, and names crop up in Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and 
Sanskrit forms, and partly to the ineradicable carelessness, in 
this respect, of official correspondence. The language locally 
prevailing has been ordinarily preferred; thus Kota is used in a 
Telugu tract Kottai in a Tamil taluk and Kote in the Kanarese 
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eoimtry. I have adopted the forms “ Kavliri ” and ‘‘ 'Penmiyar ” 
in preference to tbe cacophonous anglicized corruptions 
“ Garnery ’’ and “Prfflwr,” and have taken the liberty of split- 
ting up some sesquipedalian place-names by hyphens into their 
component parts, because, to English readers, a word like 
Anantakrislmarayasamudram'^'^ is even more uncouth than 
Porisaintgeorge ” or “ BurtonontrentP In such eases the dupli- 
cate consonants are usually dropped, e.g.^ Palli-yatti,’^ instead 
of PalK-ppaiti\ and the doubled dd I have transliterated as 
ch, instead of cch^ c^eh, ckeh, or chchh, which are unnecessarily 
“frightful.” The names of those who have kindly lent a hand 
to the Sisyphean task of proof-reading are too numerous for 
insertion, yet I fear that perfect consistency in the spelling of 
South Indian proper names is humanly unattainable. 

Namakkal Taluk was transferred to Trichinopoly in 1910, 
and Txruppattur Taluk to North Arcot in 1911. Hence statis- 
tics later than 1910 cannot adequately illustrate the growth 
and progress of the District in comparison with former years, 
and have been, for the most part, omitted. The revised volumes 
were completed early in 1913, and the task of incorporating 
changes subsequent to that date has been carried out in the 
office of the Board of Eevenue. 

Ym-LOfLE, 7 Ih March 1916. P. J. EICHARDS 
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51-25 ' and 78° 63' 04-26" in longitude,” 
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2 SALEM/ 

Itooniprises an area of 6,300 square miles, tie size of Wales, less 
Anglesey and Glamorgan.^ On tie iiorti it is ioundod by tie 
Bangalore and Itolar Districts of Mysore ; on tie west it is sepa- 
rated by tie Kaveri from Coimbatore ; on tie souti it toiieies the 
District of Triciinopoly ; on tie east tiose of North and Souti 
Arcot. Its extreme length from north to south is 112 miles, its 
greatest breadth is 105 miles.^ 

Tie District as at present constituted, contains eight Taluks; 
in tie south, Salem, Omalur, TiracHengodu, Attur; in tie north, 
Diarmapuri, Uttankarai, Krisinagiri, Hosur. Tie Taluk of 
Namakkal in tie south was in 1910 ti’ansferred to Triciinoi^oly, 
that of Tiruppattur in tie north in 1911 to tie newly formed 
District of North Arcot. 

Tie present boundaries of the District are the outcome of 
political chance and administrative convenience. It is divided 
by Nature into throe tracts, which have little connection wdth each 
other, physical, ethnic, or historical. Those three divisions are 
commonly known as the Balaghat, the Baramahal, and the 
Talaghat. 

(1) The Balaghat^ is part of the Mysore table-land, and 
resembles Mysore in its general features ; to the north and east an 
undulating plateau, studded with rocky kopjes,’’ and poorly 
wooded; to the south and west densely jungle-clad. The average 
elevation is about 3,000' above sea level, dipping to the south-west 
towards the Kaveri. At the time of the cession of this portion of 
the District in 1799, the term Balaghat was applied to what is now 
the Taluk of Flosur. This is not strictly correct, for the Balaghat 
proper, i.e., the plateau country, extends over a large portion of 
Krishnagiri Taluk, while nearly half of Hosur Taluk is belowr 
Ghats.^ 

(2) The Baramahal is an extensive basin, intermediate betw^een 
the Mysore table-land and the plains. Its general elevation is 
about 1,300' above sea level. Roughly speaking, it comprises the 
Taluks of Dharmapuri, Uttankarai, the greater part of Krishnagiri, 
and portions of Hosur. It is bounded on the north and -west by 
the Mysore plateau ; on the south and east by a second line of ^ 

^ Inclusive of Namakkal and Tiruppattur Taluks, the area of the District was 
7,530 square miles, i.e., 160 square miles larger than Wales with Anglesey. 

2 I. 0 ., from tlie tri-junction of TiruchengOdu, Erode and Namakkal Taluks to 
the Mysore border of Hosur Taluk, and from the tri-junction of Hosur and iCoUegal 
Taluks with Mysore territory to the tri-j unction of Attur, Perambalur and 
Yrlidhachalam Taluks. 

^ The word Balaghat means the tract above the ghats 

^ In the east, the country round, Ygppana-pallilj in the west, the valleys 
adjoining the Kav6riv' ' ' " " " 
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Ghats, 1 the most conspicuous members of which are the hill ranges 

of the .Javadis, Tlrta-malai, the Ohitteris, tho Shevarojs, and the DEscMmos. 

Manukonda-malai. Oa the soutli-west tMs barrier is represbiited 
by the broken country between Pennagaram and Omalur, which 
is skirted on the District frontier by the Kaveri. Phe ^word 

Baramahal is variously interpreted as “ Twelve Palaces and 

“ Twelve Districts.” The latter is the more probable meaning, tor 

bv popular tradition Jagadeva Raya had twelve sons, to whom 
he assigned twelve administrative divisions, and Colonel Miles, m 
his History of Ilydur Nail, speaks of the Baramahal as the 
“ Twelve Purgunas.” The Raya’s sons may be mythical, but the 
tradition of the division of the country into twelve administrative 
charges seems correct. No two lists, however, of the twelve 

“ Mahals ” agree.® tifti lAt 

(3) The Talaghat, as its name implies, is the country below la-a^rati 

the ghats, and differs little in general aspect from the adjacent 
districts of Triohinopoly, South Arcot and Coimbatore. The 
watershed between the Kaveri and the Vellar river systems 
divides the Talaghat into two portions, the eastern of which 
coincides with the taluk of Attur, the western with Salem, Omalur 
and Tiruchengodu. Salem Taluk, with Omalur, slopes gradually 
from a maximum elevation of about 1,200' in the plains, Salem 
Town being 900' above sea level ; Attur Taluk is somewhat 
lower; TiruohengOdu Taluk is lower than Attur, and near Erode 
is not more than 550' above sea level. 

On a glance at the map it will be observed that Salem Dis- 
trict is intersected by numerous ridges and valleys more or less 

1 Oalled hereafter the “ Lower Shats ” to diatingaish them from the “ F ppor 

Ghats ” which fringe the Balaghat plateau. _ 

2 The names of the “ Twelve Pnrguuas ” as giten ny Buchanan are— 


(1) Krishnagiri. Katorgarh 

(2) Jagadevagarh (Jagadevi-dargam), 8 Tnpatnru 

(31 Varanagarh(Virabhadra-dnrgam). (») Vaniambadi. 

4) Kavalgarh. (’P Ganganagarh 

(5) Maharaigarh(Mahar-aia.gadai). GO Sadarsanagarh. 

. Tj _ • o*A,rli TbLSi’btiRkjbllii. 

It is byn^means certain that the term Baramahal dates hack to the time of 
T us™, and if it doss, it does not follow that the above list is as old. or 

seen that it is cm-ret't. With the vicissitudes through which the District passed, 
1 ■ • divisions mast have undergone changes. For mstanoe, up to 

SrLngundi was part of the Baramahal, white Mallappadi m Buchanan’s time 
C I bod to the Nawab of Aroot. Haya-kdta was newly inoluded m the Baramahal 
Tord’ Cornwallis’ Treaty of 1792. From this it would appear that, strictly 

of Krishnagiri and northern 

TimnoaVto The historic Baramahal, i.e. the eastern portion of the geographi- 
cal BLamahal, has a history somewhat distmot from that of the western or 

Dharmapuri-ffttankarai portion. ' 
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parallel to one another, the general trend of ^Thich is N.N.E. 
andS.S.W. On the other hand, the general direction of the 
main rivers is at right angles to this. The explanation of this 
phenomenon is to he sought in the geological strncTure ot the area 

coneerned. u 

The surface drainage of the Mysore tahleJand would naturally 

take the shortest eonrse to the sea. Hence the general direction of 
the plateau drainage through the District, as represented hy the 
Pennaiyar and Palar and the upper reaches of the Kaveri, is from 
W.N.W. to E.S.B. But the direction of these master streams 
is modified, and that of their tributaries determined, by the relative 
hardness or softness of the rooks over which they flow. 

The Archaean rooks, which compose the greater part of the Dis- 
trict were crushed and folded in very early geological times hy 
forces acting apparently in a S.E.-N.W. direction. _ The axesof the 
folds so formed necessarily run at right angles to this, i.e., N.E. and 
S. W. Throughout the whole of the geological time during which 
the tremendous thickness of sedimentary rooks known in England 
and elsewhere was being deposited, the Archaean rocks of Salem 
District were subjected to continuous denudation. The amount of 
rook removed hy denudation must have been vast, a thickness 
possibly of five or six miles. Denudation, as it advanced, would 
expose the ei^es of the folded rook-beds, and the general direction 
of the outcrop of bedding, or “ strike”, ^ as it is technically called, 
would bo the same as that of the axes of the folds, viz., N.E. and 


1 A cursory examination of the geological map shows that tbe general direc-. 
tion of strike from Dharmapuri, across the country north of the Shevaroys, and 
acrosstheTenande-malai, to the main mass of the Kalrtyans, is north-east and 
south-west. Towards Tirfca-malai the strike tends to become north and south. 
As the hills approach the Balem-Attur Yalley, however, the strike approximates 
to east-and-west, parallel to the course of theYasishta-nadi, and this holds good 
in the hilly tract between Salem and Kasipuram. On the other hand, west of the 

Salem-Namakkal road the general strike is almost north-and-south, i.e., paral- 
lelto the course of the Tiru-mani-muttar. In the neighbourhood 'of the Chalk 

Hills and of Paittur, both dip and strike vary in a bewildering way. The 
regularity with which valleys and ridges follow the direction of strike, in the por- 
tions of the District which have been surveyed, make it tolerably certain that the 
same principles will be found to hold good in the imsurveyed area too. The 
Attur valley may, or may not, represent the course once taken by a main line of 
drainage ; in any case, the east-and-w^est trend of the Yasishta-nadi and 
SwSta-nadi, and of the Jerugu and T^n-malai hills, appears to follow the line 
of strike, and these exceptions only go to prove the rule. In the extreme south 
of the District the rooks form a vast horse^ shoe curve. This huge curve, which 
includes the whole mass of the KoUi-malais and the Talai-malai in Kanaakkal 
Taluk, has its apex to the west,, outside of the limits of the area surveyed hy the 
aoological Surveyors ; but the curve of many of the inner (upper) beds was 
traced with perfect ease, demonstrating the reality of the flexure. 
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S. W. Soft rocks are denuded more rapidly than hard rocks. Hard 
rocks stand out as ridges, soft rocks are hollowed out to form river 
valleys. Both ridges and valleys run in a direction parallel to 
the direction of strike. Such strike valleys ’’ are well represented 
in the Pass(3s of Kottai-pattij Manjavadi and Mallapuram, while 
the ridges of the Javadis^ Ohitteris, Tenande-malais and Vattala- 
malais mark the outcrop of harder rocks. 

Two causes tend to modify the general principles above laid 
down : (1) the local variations in the direction of strike, (2) the 
occurrence in some places of the extremely hard and compact rocks 
of the Charnockite Series, which appear to have been formed either 
by the melting down of crushed rocks, or by the injection of a 
molten magma at groat depths. Owing to their great resistance to 
denudation, these masses of charnockite arc left as hills, of which 
the Shevaroys are a typical example, while the surrounding 
country is worn down to a lower level. 

It would seem that the Kaveri and the Pennaiyar are not able 
to cut through the harder rocks athwart their course so rapidly as 
their tributaries erode the strike valleys through which they flow. 
The result is that, wherever one of these streams is joined by an 
important tributary, it abruptly changes the direction of its course 
at the point of junction, and follows for some distance the direction 
of its tributary^ 

The river systems are three in number : — (A) The Kaveri 
system, -within the -watershed of which lie the southern portion of 
Hosur and Dharmapmi drained by the Sanat-kumara^nadi and 
the Topp-ur River, and the taluks of Salem, Omal-Qr and Tiruchen- 
g5du, drained by the Sarabhanga~nadi and the Tiru-mani-muttar. 
(B) The Vellar system, comprising the Vasishta»nadi and 
Sweta-nadi of Attiu Taluk, twin rivers which unite east of the 
District boundary^, forming the Vellar of South Arcot, which flows 
into the sea at Porto Novo. (0) The Pennaiyar, which drains the 
northern portion of the Balaghat, and the Baramahal, the south- 
western corner of Dharmap-uri excepted. The chief tributaries to 
this are the Markanda-nadi, the Kambaya-nallur River, the 
Pambar aud the Vaniyar. 

The Kaveri skirts the District on the west. Pour times in its 
co-orse along the District border it turns sharply at right angles, 
namely, at the points where it is joined by (i) the Sanat-kumara- 
nadi, below the celebrated falls of Hog^na-kal, (2) the Kollegal 


^ A charactoristic of many riyers, eap'eoially iit India. Familiar examples of 
suoli change of course are (Ij Kistnaand TxLngabhadj'a, (^) Rhone and Saone, (3) 
Missouri and Mississippi. 
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Fite, some 14' miles beloi* to Ms, W AUnch tom it 

“deeriy Apeil. ttos 

lo' 51 * 0 ° Itm aHe’et" AUntorvals in its iipF" 8,™®“"! 

^st jllo -^tl a depth 0. so ..m™ 60 fee^ W 
of tkese madwus is permanent/and does not shift y 

to^wardtheTOcenr atpoints^^w^^ the nyer course bends 
nJrows or drops, or where it is obstructed by rooky baiueis.^ Ihe 
bkoftheKJeri,iu its course along the District border, is too 
deen and too rocky to allow of its water being used for iingatiou. 

Ofitstributaries(l) the SanafrMra-nadi otherwg 

rkiTui'iri rises in the hill of Devara-betta ( 3 ,ub 8 j near 
?rii or saored well, said to have been ^ ^ 

asaeenamed Sanatkumara. After flowing through lali, it takes 

an Eastward course to within a mile of Kela-mangalam, where 
it«i career is checked by the rock mass of Hude-dur^m. lienee 
it flows south to the Pikkili Hills, where it is again deflected, this 
time to the west. It joins the Kaveri ]ust below the Hogena-kal 

(2) The Toppur Eiver, otherwise known as the “V* eppadiyar, 
rises near Muluvi, on the Shevaxoys, whence it flows north-east 
through the ravine along which the Mallapuram Ghat road is 
traced. In this ravine is the small village of \ eppadi, from which 
the river takes one of its names. Near Mallapuram it turns duo 
west, passes Toppur, and joins the Kaveri at Solappadi. 

(3) The Sarahhanga-nadi tahes its name iiodq. a Kishi wiio 
is believed to have done penance at one of its sources. It is formed 
by two streams which unite at Omaltir, where they are locally 
known as the East and West Elvers. The first of these, usually 
called the Periyar, rises in T’ercaud. Shortly after leaving the 

I There ate many “ Chimiars ” or “Little Rivers” in the District. The 
nomenolatnre of rivers is perplexing. An ordinary villager knows oidy the 
river of his own village, which he calls simply “ the Eiver.” If there are two, 
he distinguishes them as “ Big Eiver ” and “ Little Eiver.” To distingrush the 
river which flows through his. own village from that which flows through anpther 
village, he calls each river by the name of the village through which it flows. 
Hence,' in practice, a rivet tends to change its name whenever it passes a village 
bounaai7. Sometimes a river is celled after the laa-gest town or village through 
which it passes, e.g., Salem Elver or Matter Eiver. More rarely it earns a 
descriptive title, such as White Eiver or Milk Eiver. 
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Yereaacl lake, it plunges down tke Kiliynr falls, and then turns Chap. I 
westward, towards Omalur. The' second feeder, called Yarionsly Bivsrs, 
the P atti-padi River, the Pariankuli River, the Kuttar, or the Ghat 
River’’ in various parts of its course, rises on the western slopes of 
the Shovarayan, and flows down the Kadaiyampatti Ghat ravine. 

After crossing the railway line it turns south, and continues in that 
direction till it joins the Periyar. The comhined stream fills several 
large tanks near Edappadi in Tiruchengodu, and joins the Kaveri 
near Kaveri-patti. 

(4) The Tiru-mani-muttar (Tamil = river of the sacred 
pearl ”) is so ca.llod from the fact that the freshwater mussels, which 
abound in its lower roaches, sometimes produce pearls* It is com- 
monly called the Salem River. It is formed by two streams, vs-hieh 
take their rise near the Manjavadi Pass, and unite about throe miles 
above Salem. Prom Salem it flow's due south and joins the Kaveri 
in Namakkal 'I’aluk. Its chief tributary is the Elur River, w'hich 
drains the southern slopes of the Boda-malais and the basin in wdiieh 
Rasij)uram lies. A small stream from the Kanja-malai, called the 
Ponimr or Gold River,” fills the Malla-samudram Tank, and joins 
the Salem River four miles below d 

The country between the Kalrayans and the Kolli-malai-Paehai- B- 
malai range is drained by tw'o rivers, the Vasishta-nadi and the gpteL. 
Sweta-nadi. The w'atershed between these two rivers is formed 
by the Paittur Hills, The word Sweta-nadi in Sanskrit means 
White River.” and the Tamil for White River ” is Vellar,” 

The term Vellar is applied to both these twdn streams indifferently 
by some people, though why the term is used is not clear, for both 
rivers, w'hen in fresh, flow' with ruddier w'aters than any other 
river in the District. There is a legend that Arjuiia, the Pa-ndava, 
when on a pilgrimage, came to the spot w'here the river rises, and, 

W'hen he wished to perform fuja^ he could not find w'ater ; so he 
drove a hole in the rock wdtli his arrow', and the w'ater welled up 
and formed a river. As Arjuna is called Swetarvahana, the river 
was called Vellar. The Vasishta-nadi is said to derive its name 
from the Rishi, Vasishta, who performed a yagcm^ or sacrifice, near 
Belur ; some w'hite rock to be found north of that village is supposed 
to be the ashes of the sacrifice, and is used by Saivite worshippers 
as for making the sacred marks upon their foreheads. 


^ A jewel of the Goddess in the Siva temple, Mettu Street, Salem, is set with a 
pearl said to have come from the Tirii-'inaiii-'mn.tfc. It is in the shape of a grain 
of wheat, and six times as large. It is said that, when it was first discoveredj 
it was as large as the top of the little, finger of a man’s left hand. A ninch 
smaller pearl from this river is preserved as an heirloom in the family of 
Hr, Sundram Chettiyar of Shevapet. 
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OHAP.X> The Vasishta-nadij which is the northern of the sister streams^ 
Eivers. and is sometimes called the Perar, rises in the Araimttu-malai and 
flows north for about seven miles. It then turns abruptly south, 
through the Kiri-patti valley, entering the plains near Beltir. Two 
miles below Belurit receives the waters of the Kariya-kovii Eivor, 
which drains the Kalrayans and is itself reinforced by the 
Amma-palaiyam River, flowing from the head of the Kottai-patti 
Pass. As it approaches the Salem- Attur road, the Vasishta-nadi 
bends eastwards, and, close to Krishnapuram, receives another 
tributary, the vSingapuram river, this time from the south. The 
main stream keeps close to, and almost in sight of, the Ouddalore 
road, as far as Talaivasal, where it is crossed by a bridge. Just 
west of Attur, a third tributary, known as the Mokka-palli River, 
flowing from Malli-karai, joins the main stream. The Vasishta- 
nadi fertilises some of the richest land in the District and is crowded 
with anaikats. Its freshes rarely fail. 

The Sweta-nadi, wEich is the southern of the sister streams^ 
receives almost the entire drainage of the Kolli-malai and Pachai- 
malai Hills, In the fertility and constancy of its freshes it 
resembles the Vasishta-nadi, It is joined by no tributaries of 
importance. 

0, The Pennaiyar takes its rise near lSrandidr% in Mysore, where 

Pennaiyar. it IS known as the Southern Pinakini. The name is said to be 
derived from pinaka^ the bow of Siva, The Tamil name is 
difflcult to account for. The forms Pennaiyar ” and Ponnaiyar 
are used indifferently. It is believed that, during a great drought, 
Siva bade Parvati go forth from Nandidrug in the form of rivers, 
that the goddess obeyed and flowed in two directions, forming the 
rivers known as the Northern and the Southern Pinakini, and 
that the rivers were so named from the figure traced out by their 
courses, which faintly resembles the outline of a bow. The 
Pennaiyar is thus a manifestation of Parvati, and so sacred are its 
waters, that even the Granges comes and bathes in them for five 
days every year, to cleanse itself of the sins it has washed from 
sinners. . 

The Pennaiyar enters Hosur Taluk in a south-easterly direction 
at a spot three miles north-west of Bagaliir. After crossing the 
Malnr road, its waters make their way southwards in a very 
irregular course, till the Sulagiri road is crossed. Its coarse is then 
more uniform, to within a mile of the Ray a-kota road, when it turns 
due east and passes to the Baramahal, where it is joined by the four 
tributaries already named; ; At the points of junction with each of 
these tributaries the Pemaiya^r alters the direction of its course. 
The first two bends, where it meets the Markanda-nadi and the 
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Eambaya-Hallw Kiver, are obtuse ; tbe last two, where it unites 
with the Paiiibar and Vaniyar, are remarkably acute. After 
crossing the EaraiBahal it quits the District through the Chengam 
gap, between Tirta-malai and the J avadis, south of Singarapet, 
and pursues its course to Cuddalore. The bed of the Pennaiyar, 
till it reaehos the i.laramahal, is too deep and rugged to admit of 
irrigation. In the Baramahal it is still, W'hen in fresh, a violent 
and rapid stream, but its w-aters supply the Barur Project, and in 
the vicinity of Eaveri-patnam it feeds many spring channels which 
afford abundant direct irrigation and terminate in tanks. 

Of its tributaries, (1) the Markanda-nadi, otherwise called the 
Ohinnar, flows due south from the Mysore Plateau through the 
valleys of Tirtam and Veppana-palli and joins the Pennaiyar soon 
after the latter emerges on the low country of the Baramahah 

(2) The Kambaya-iiallur Bivcr drains the major portion of 
Dharmapuri Taluk ; by the Pula-halli Eiver it receives the run-off 
of the Pikkili Hills and the country round Palakodu, and by the 
Dharmapuri River that of the northern slopes of the Vattala-malai. 

(3) The Pambar rises on the Javadis and Yelagiris of Tirup- 
pattiir Taluk, and from Tiruppattur soiith'wards itfollo'ws a course 
of remarkable straightness through Uttankarai to the Pennaiyar, 
which receives its waters shortly before quitting the District. 
En route it is joined by the Bargtir Eiver, the Mattur Eiver and the 
Sandux Eiver. 

(4) The Yaniyar rises in the Shevaroys near Tercaud. The 
gorge dowm -which it flows is the grandest in the District. The 
river reaches the plains at Yenkata-samudram ; thence, crossing 
the road, it passes Har-or and joins the Pennaiyar just bebw its 
confluence with the Pambar. 

The Plills of Salem District afford perhaps its greatest charm. 
The Balaghat plateau itself is rather monotonous, the only con- 
spicuous heights being Devara-betta (3,364') where the Sanat- 
kumara-nadi takes its rise, and the Pagoda Hill at Hosur (3,116'). 
To the south and east, however, the plateau breaks into the upper 
line of Ghats which fringe the Baramahal on the north and west. 
From the plateau side the approach to Ghats is marked by a 
scattered chain of hill forts, which constituted the last line of 
defence against an invading army from the plains. The chief of 
these are S-Qlagiri, Tiyarana-durgam (2,030'), Anchetti-durgam, 
(3,192'), Munesvara*konda (south of Jakkeri, 2,982'), Nilagiri 
(3,054'), the group of hills of which Hude-durgam (3.182') and 
Eatnagiri (2,805') are the best knovm, and lastly, near the head 
of the Anchetti Ghat, Mallikarjuna-durgam (2,996') and Eundu- 
kdta-konda (3,319')* 
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A. Melagiris. 


a) Anobetti. 
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(e) Origam, 


The -apper line of Ghats is divided into four sections hr the 
valleys of the Sanat-knmara-nadi, the Pennaijar and the Mar-^ 
kanda-nadi. 

The broken country between the Sanat-knmara-nadi and the 
Kaveri is eoinmonlj called the Melagiri Hills. The former river, 
in its course from near Tali to Hogena-kal, describes a, crescent the 
horns of which point west. A chord to this are is formed by a 
massive ridge of mountains running north-east by north, and south- 
west by south, which culminates in the Guttirayan (1,579'). d'his 
ridge determines the course of the Ane-bidda-halla, w^hich drains 
its wnst flank. Between the Ane-bidda-halla and the Eaveri lie 
five valleys, each trending north and south, the third and largest 
of which opens out into the Anchetti basin, drained by the Bodda- 
halla. The Urigam basin lies to the west of the Anchetti valley, 
the basin of Natarapalaiyam to the east. The other two valleys 
are of minor importance. 

The Anchetti V"alley is formed by the conflnenee of two 
streams, one of which drains the Salivaram platean and descends 
by the Kundu-kota Ghat, and the other rises near Javulagiri and 
flows via Pani and Mariyalam. Their united waters are reinforced 
further south by streams from the valleys of Miladikki and Tagatti, 
and by the Ebhalla from the Manchi jilateau, forming the Dodda- 
halla Elver, which flows for six miles tlirongh a deep ravine, and 
discharges into the Kaveri. The Anchetti basin is closed on the 
north' east by the Mariyalam hill (3,449'), on the south hy Chikka- 
betta, (3,356'), and on the east by the Manchi plateau, but it gives 
easy access to Urigam via Tagatti on the wmst, to Biligundlu 
(870') via Natarapalaiyam on the south, and to Pennagaram via 
Geratti and the Ane-bidda-halla valley on the south-east. 

The Natarapalaiyam basin is much smaller than that of 
Anchetti. Its general level is little over 1,700'. It is closed in on 
the west by Chikka-betta, on the south by Chellappan-betta (3,145') 
and on the east hy a ridge rising to 2,900'. On the north-east, 
however, it opens towards the Geratti flat, and a good view is 
obtained of the Guttirayan. 

The Urigam basin is a flat valley, about six miles long and 
three miles wide. The village Urigam, at the head of the valley, 
is 1,960' above sea level. At Eottevur, two miles further south, 
the elevation is 1,870 • The valley is accessible from Anchetti via 
Tagatti ( 1 ,900'). The valley is bounded on the east by the lofty 
ridge on which lies Attinattam village (3,164') and “ Hundred- 
and-one Swami Hill, On the west is a similar ridge running 
from Pillikallu village (3,070') to Tadagane (or Tatakani, 2,910'). 
Beyond this ridge is a series of hills and valleys, dominated by the 
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lofty peak of Cliokka-beita (S^TIS') tke westernmost corner of the 
District. 

The G-nttirayan (4,579') is aecessihle wnthoiit much difficulty 
from the village of Ayyur, where there is a good forest rest-house. 
The distance due south is about 11 miles. The path runs through 
some of the finest bamboo jungle in the District, skirts the western 
flank of the Betta-mugaliilam plateau, and overlooks the Ane-bidda- 
halla ravine. After passing the jungle-choked sites of several 
deserted villages, the path leads to the head of the great east-and- 
west Tirumalavadi ravine, and emerges from the forest at the 
village of Kodiyur, perched on a level terrace on the north fiank of 
the Guttirayan. Kodijur is inhabited by Sivachars, who still re- 
member the wholesale abandonment of the country at the time of 
the Great Famine, The innumerable ragi pits in the vicinity of 
the village prove that its cultivation w’-as once far more extensive 
than it is now\ From Kddiyur a steady climb of some three miles 
leads across grassy glades, alternating with dense evergreen 
forests to the summit of the Guttirayan. The summit is bare of 
tree growdh, and carpeted wdth springy turf spattered wdth gray 
lichen-clad rocks. The view’- is one of the finest in the District. 
To the wrest is a wilderness: of mountain and jungle, with here and 
there a tiny patch of cultivation. The Kaveri can be seen winding 
its way through the maze of hills, and beyond it townr the Ponnachi 
Mountains of Kollegal. To the east is a bird's eye view of the 
Morapp-ar amphitheatre and the plains beyond, to the south the 
vale of Pennagaram, breaking away to meet' tho Kaveri at 
Hogena-kal, and far beyond to the south-east is the mountain 
mass of the Shevaroys. 

The western side of the Ane-bidda-halla ravine is bounded by 
the cultivated plateau of Toluvu-betta and Manehi. The Toluvu- 
betta plateau rises to a height of nearly 4,000' I The general 
level of the Manehi platean is about 3,000' ; it rises to 4,612' on the 
Ane-bidda-halla side, and tails offi towards the south in a long ridge. 

The arc between the Ane-bidda-halla and the Sanat-kumara- 
nadi is bisected by a ravine running from west to east in the 
direction of Palakodu. This ravine, at the head of which stands 
the hamlet of Eesaragruli, forms part of the Tirumalavadi Mitta. 
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OilAP,l. huge amphitheatre of hills opening to the south, which was once 

Hills. cultivated, hnt is now (except for a few" scattered hamlets) a lonely 

IX.'^PER jnngle. In the heart of the valley is the deserted site of Morapptir 

Ghats. village (1,(590' ). The west of the valley is guarded by the nioimtain 

mass of the Guttirayan, wdth its offshoot Kavilai-driig or Eagal- 
malai (3,538') ; to the north are Uchikal (3,904’) and Erimalai 
(3,510'), and to the east the hamlet of Kottaiynr (c. 3,000'). 

Pikkiii Hills. To the sonth-w^est of this MorappUr valley the course of the 
Sanat-knmara-nadi is deflected westward by a remarkable ridge 
known as the Pikkili Hills. But for the obstruction offered 
by this ridge, the Sanat-kmnara-nadi would flow into the 
Pemiaiyar and not into the Eaveri. Between the ridge and the 
river there is now a level plateau or shelf, on which the once 
prosperous village of Pikkili, with its hamlets, is situated. The 
south of the ridge rises into three peaks, Tainbirayan (3,367'), 
Kukli-malai (3,183') and Adda-malai (3,107'). 

B. Eaya- The (xhat line between the Sanat-kumara-nadi and the 

kota Group. Pennaijar is occupied by a wedge of chaotic mountains Jutting 
southwards into the plains, of which Eaya-kota-cliirgatn (3,239'), 
Virahhadra-durgam (3,038') and Bole-Timmaraya-durgam (3,389') 
are the most conspicuous members, 

O.Aukusagiri The Baramahal is hounded on the north b}?- the portions of 
Group. the Mysore plateau comprised in the K51ar District and Eangundi 
Zamindari. Here the plateau thrusts long southward-trending 
buttresses into the plains below, intersected by narrow valleys 
formed by the head waters of the Markandamadi, the^^ M 
River and the Bargur River. The Markaiida-nadi valley has two 
branches, separated by a long low ridge known as the Ada-konda 
or Adara-konda. The western branch forms the Tirtam basin, and 
the eastern branch the Yeppana-palli valley. The western wall 
of the Markanda-nadi valley is formed by the mountain mass 
which rises sharply north of the Pennaiyar, and eulmiiiates in 
Balakonda-raya-durgam (3,046'), Ankusagiri and Eundtoi-malai 
The Tirtam basin lies north of this, and opens on the north in the 
Pass of Budi-k5ta, the old Bandu Oni or “Army Road’’, which 
gave access to the Mysore plateau in the days of Colonel Joseph 
Smith. To the west, the basin is hemmed in by the fringe of 
hills, of no great altitude, which marks the termination of the Bala- 
ghat portion of Berikai Palaiyam, and on the north by a long low 
ridge known as the Pal-mal-konda, between which and the Adara- 
konda is another pass leading to Kama-samudram. The east of the 
Markanda-nadi valley is bounded by a long serrated ridge w"hich, 
starting from Malappa-konda Hill (3,600'), the trijunotion of 
Chittoor and Salem Districts with Mysore State, rises to a height 
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of 2,700', ending in a group of Mils of .wliicli Geddi-konda CHAP. i. 
(2,424'), Malakonda (2,310') and Boggulu-konda (2,501') are the Hills. 
highest. 

East of this ridge we enter the watershed of the Mattfir 
Eiver, backed by the iiioniitain mass of Maharaja- gad ai Hill d. j^iaiiaraja- 
(3, 383'), a landmark for many miles around. The village of 
Maharaja-gadai lies at the month of a ravine which separates 
this hill from the ridgo east of Veppana-palli. Up this ravine 
rnns a path which leads to Kiippam. 

The Bargiir Elver takes its rise in three valleys east of Maha- 
raja-gadai Hill, opening respectively on to the villages of 
Pimgtirntti, Mediigam-patti and Oppattii'vadi. They are of 
little importance, the hills which encircle them rarely exceeding 
2,100' in altitndo. 

Outliers of the Mysore plateau are scattered over the The Bara- 
Baramahal, the chief being Oaganagiri, otherwise called Poriya- Dnrgams. 
malai (S,436'),Tattakkal (2,629'), J agadevi-dnrgam (2,647'), Naga- 
malai, Pti-malai (North of Mallappadi 2,599'), Mallapj)adi Hill 
(2,364') and Krishiiagiri Fort Eock (2,409'). 

The second lino of Ghats, to the south and east of the Bara- HI. The 
mahal, is divided into six sections by the Passes of Toppur, qhats^ 
Ma-llapnram, Maiijavadi, Kottai-patti and Ohengam. The section 
north of the Ohengam Pa.ss, comprising the J avadi Hills, has been 
transferred to the now North Arcot District. 

(1) The country between the liaveri and the Toppur Pass is i^erumhaiai 
in general level intermediate between Ponnagaram Division and 
Omalur Taluk. It is intersected by two valleys, that of the 
Maddala-pallam and that of the Palar, Pambar, or Perumbalai 
River. 

Between the Maddala-pallam and the Kaveri the country rises 
to a lofty ridge, overlooking, and parallel to, the course of the 
Kaveri. The chief peaks of this ridge are Biyanur-malai (2,788')b 
Koppu-malai (2,627'), Kadriappan-malai (2,986') and Segala-malai 
(2,168'). These eminences are distant some 3 or 4 miles from 
the Kaveri bank. In the intervening space is a second ridge, less 
regular and less lofty, the highest points being Karala-malai 
(1,609') and Karimgal (1,524'). 

The Maddala-pallam averages 1,000' in elevation, towards the 
north it rises to 1,200' or even 1,800', and towards the south it 
sinks to 800'. The chief villages in this depression are Sigarala- 
palli, Ajjam-patti (1,120'’) and N ernp]pixc (900'). 


1 The KavSri aUoTe HogSna-Val flows straight towards BiyaaUr-tnalai and it 
is ab the very foot of this hill that the ri^er is deflected at a right angle. 
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The greatest length of the Hills is 17 miles, the greatest width 
is 12. They cover about 100 square miles. The sonthern slopes 
rise abraptly from the plains to a height of* from 4,000' to 4,800' 
above sea level, except for the spur on which the villages of Gqnclnr 
and Tappa-badu are situated and up which the Old Ghat ascends. 
This abruptness determines the watershed, and most of the drain- 
age of the Hills flows towards the north. Hence the northern 
slopes of the Shevaroys, like those of the Kolli-malais, are broken 
with deep ravines. 

The range is severed into two portions by the Vaniyar valley, 
which rises in the south near Sengadu, and flows in a north- 
easterly direction, almost exactly parallel to the Manjavadi Pass. 

The two sections into which the plateau is thus divided are 
dissimilar. That to the east is out into ridges and ravines running 
in the same diTCction as the Vaniyar, that to the west is compara- 
tively massive and attains a loftier elevation. 

The eastern section comprises the mountain mass on which lies 
Talaisolai and the Mara-mangalam plateau. Between the two is 
the saddle on which the village of Kottan-chedu is situated. 

The western section of the Shevaroys is divided into two 
portions at Taylor’s Saddle, which marks the watershed bet-ween 
the Vaniyar and the Kadaiyam-patti Eiver, a stream which flows 
west -north- west, at right angles to the Vaniyar, and whose valley 
gives access to Kadaiyam-patti Railway Station by the Attnr Ghat. 

The southern half of the western section is the irregular 
plateau on which Tercaud is situated. Yercaud itself is cut off 
from a view of the plains by a circlet of hills, varying in height 
from 4,500' to 4,800' h This plateau terminates to the north in 
Duff’s Hill (5,231'), otherwise known as Sanyasi-nialai. West of 
this, a massive buttress juts out from the hill, forming a plateau of 
from 2,800' to 2,900' above sea level, on which is situated the 
Malaiyali villages of Kondayanur and Sonappadi. 

The northern half of the western section consists of a central 
backhone, of high peaks with a plateau, on either side, that of 
Nagalur to the west, and that of the Green Hills to the east. 
The central ridge follows a line drawn from Duff’s Hill parallel 
to the Vaniyar valley, and includes the Shevarayan (5,342'), 
Blanfill (5,410'), Balamadies (5,370') and Oauvery Peak (5,086'). 
At Oauvery Peak the ridge forks, the left branch running due 
north to Pulivarai (4,567') and the right branch following the 
Vaniyar valley. 

^Lady’s Seat ... 4,518'. Pagoda Point ... 4,507'. 

Fischer’s Hill .. 4,828'. TLe Twins Peak ... aokc' 
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The Nagaliir pla-tean is for the most part iiiicler 45 OOO' in height. 
It overlooks the Veppadi valley (also parallel to the Vaniyar 
valley), lip the eastern side of which climbs the trace of the 
abandoned Mallapnrani Grhat.^ W of the Yeppadi valley is 
the Yerimalai ridge (3,200'), and beyond this another valley and 
another ridge, all trending in the same direction. 

The Grreen Hills plateau overlooks the Yaniy fir valley, towards 
which it presents some bold cliffs, the most striking being 
Hawthorne (4,899') and Honey Eocks (4,533'). Opposite the 
latter, the Yaniy ar flows at a level of 2,490', though only a mile 
distant. 

The Kavara-malai is an irregular group of hills, 9 miles 
long by 3 miles broad, lying between Mallapuram and Tenkarai- 
kottai, and separated from the Bhevaroys, of which it forms 
an outlier, by the Bairanattam valley. There are more than 
half a dozen separate peaks exceeding 2,500' in height, the highest 
being Kavara-malai itself , 2,994'. 

South-west of the Shevaroys is another outlier, the Nagara- 
malai, a small group of hills very bare of vegetation, and covering 
some two square miles of country. The highest point is towards 
the west (2,030'). 

Tenande-malai ^ is a term somewhat loosely applied to the hills 
between the Manjavadi Pass and the Kottai-patti-Tiimbal valley. 
The total length of these hills, measured from north-east to 
south-south- west, is over 30 miles, the greatest width is about 
12 miles. This area may be divided into three natural divi- 
sions : (a) to the north, the Tirtannalai Hills; (b) central, the 
Ohitteri plateau, and (e) the jLianuttu-malais to the south* 

(a) The Tirta-malai Hills of Tlttankarai Taluk are divided 
from the Ohitteri plateau in the latitude of Kottai-patti by the 
east-and-west valleys of Kambutukki and Volimadnrai, and 
rise to a height of 3,220' in Tirta-malai Hill, which lies almost on 
the banks of Pennaiyar. The Tirta-malai ridge is drained on the 
east by the Kdttai-patti valley, on the west by the Vaniyar. 
On the north it is ont off from the Javadis by the Pennaiyar 
and the Ohengam Pass K Except Tirta-malai itself , the peaks 
of this ridge rarely rise above 2,500'. 

North of Tirta-malai are two groups of low outliers, covered 
by the Puvam-patti Forest Eeserve and its Extension. The 
northern of these attains a height of 1,994,' and is in the form 


^ The chief Guru for all the Maiaiyaiis resides at Ohitteri and is called 
Tenand© Eavundan. 

^ Perumai-malai, north-west of Singarapet, is 2,273' j Singarapet itself is 
about IJOO'. 
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of a ridge ninning exactly parallel to the Vaaiyar. This ridge CHAP, i, 
affords an interesting object lesson in tbe effect of hard rook on Hills. 
the course of rivers. After crossing the railway ^ the Pexmaiyar xxi. lower 
flows due east ; within two miles of its jnnction with the Pambar Ghats. 
it inclines to the north-east ; at its jnnction with the Pambar 
it makes an acute bend and follows the direction of the Pambar 
almost due south, pointing to the southern end of the Puvam-patti 
ridge ; at its junction with the Vaniyar it bends abruptly to the 
north-east again, following the direction of the Yaniyar and running 
parallel with the ridge, which is clearly the cause of the deflection. 

A similar deflection occurs further east, where the Peiinaiyar meets 
the stream that flows from the Kottai-patti valley. 

(b) The Chitteri plateau is a tangled^ mass of highland and 
ravine, which it woxild be tedious to describe in detail. On the 
west, where it overhangs Palli-patti, it rises into lofty peaks, 
the western slopes of which are very^ abrupt. l£ost of these peaks 
are nearer 4,000' than 3,000' in height, one due north of the little 
village of Tongaluttu rises to 3,957' and 2 miles south-west of this 
is Sami-malai (3,993'). The plateau is scattered with numbers of 
small Malaiyali villages, the chief of which, Chitteri, is over 3,000' 
above sea level. To the east the slopes are gentle and the elevation 
less, often not more than 2,000'. The villages vary in altitude 
between 2,500' and 3,000'. The general course of ridges and 
valleys is, as elsewhere, north-east and south-west. The southern 
slopes of this plateau rise to well over 3,000' where it adjoins 
Neyya-malai in Sekkadi-patti Mitta (Koppu-malai, 3,131'). 
Neyya-malai is bounded on the west by the feeders of the Vasishta- 
nadi, on the east it overhangs Tumbal. 

(c) Aranuttn-malai or Siva’s Spring Hill,’’ is a term 
applied to the hills in Salem Taluk immediately east of the 
Manjavadi Pass. In them the Yasishta-nadi takes its rise. The 
eastern side of the Manjavadi Pass is bounded by a sharply 
defined ridge, with steep slopes, rising to nearly- 4,000'. About 
a mile and a half east of this, and parallel to it, runs another 
ridge, exactly similar in appearance and general configuration. 

Between the two runs a straight valley, which is quite one of 
the most beautiful in the District^ Down this valley flows the 
Vasishta-nadi in a direction north-north-east for nearly- 7 
miles. Then it suddenly takes an acute bend, and flows due 
south, down the Kiri-patti valley towards Belur. In the angle so 
formed is a large block of lofty mountains rising to 3,822', on 
which lies the small village of Pilippadi (over 3,000'). 

The Eottai-palti valley lies between, the Tirta-malai ridge and TkeKottai- 
the Kaliayans of Kalla-kurchi Talukj South Arcot. It is reached 
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from Tirta-malai by a road which passes through the Tirta-inalai 
Eeserve, and runs as far south as Kottai-patti- The northern part 
of the Yalley is about 4 miles wide. South of the Yillage of Baira- 
nayakkam-patti the valley branches in two, the westward branch 
forming the Kambutukki valley, which severs the Tirta-malai 
ridge from the Ohitteri plateau, and the eastern branch contiiiuing 
through to Kottai-patti. South of Kottai-patti this valley branches 
again, the eastward branch running into the Kahayans at Avalur, 
and the main valley continuing to Ohittilingi. Beyond Chittilingi 
there is a third fork, the minor valley running westward into the 
Chitteri plateau at Tadain»patti. The main valley continues via 
Velanur, Ammapalaiyam and Mamanji to l^umbal, and thence to 
Beltii’. The Pass is practicable with diflSculty for double bullock 
carts. The watershed is crossed between Velanur and Amma- 
palaiyam, the highest point being 1,486' above sea level. The 
distances from Kottai-patti (1,135') are ; Velanur, 12 miles ; Amma- 
palaiyam (L 344'), 17 miles; Mamanji, 21 miles; Tuiiibal, 23 
miles ; Belur, 81 miles ; Valappadi, 36 miles. 

The Kalrayans of Attur Taluk measure 16 miles from north 
to south, and present to the Vollar valley a continuous front of 23 
miles from east to west. For half the latter distance, however, 
only the southern slopes are in Salem District, the main body 
of the plateau behind them being the Jadaya-Kavundan-Nad 
of South Arcot, The same remark applies to the unbroken wall 
of 11 miles which overlooks the Kottai-patti valley on the east, 
and forms the western boundary of the Ariya-Kavundan-Nad ; the 
slopes only are in Salem District. Even then, however, the Attur 
Kalrayans cover more superficial area than any other block of 
hills in the District, excepting only the doab of the Kaveri and 
Sanat-kumara-nadi in Hosur. 

The Attur Kalrayans are divided in two by the valley running 
eastward from Tumbal to Papi-Nayakkam-patti. The northern 
portion is called the Ohinna Kalrayans, the southern portion the 
Periya Kalrayans. 

{a) The Ohinna Kalrayans form a plateau about 2,700' in 
height, the surface of which is much broken by mountains and 
ravines. On the north and east this plateau is continuous with 
the Ariya-Kavundan and Kurumha-Kavundan Nads of the 
Kalla-kurchi Kalrayans. To the west it overhangs the Kottai- 
patti -Tumbal valley. 

(6) l"he Periya Kalrayans form a similar plateau, which is 
out in two by a lofty ridge. The north-west portion is called Mel- 
Nad, the south-east portion Kil-Nad. Both those platforms are 
oontinuous with the South Arcot Kalrayans, 
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(i) The Mel-Nad averages also about 2,700' in height, Its 
chief village is Kovil-Pudur. It is most easily accessible from the 
north, where the slopes towards the Tumhal valley are compara- 
tively gentle. Towards the south-west the gronnd rises rapidly to 
the small plateau of Perandtir (3,200') which is joined by a very 
narrow saddle (2,600') to the block of hills on which the Maiinur 
Reserve is situated. The Mannnr ridge rises to nearly 3,476' in 
MannUrmalai. South-west of this again is another ridge, rising to 
2,556', and joined to the Mannnr ridge by a similar narrow saddle* 
(VO The Kil-Nad presents a bold front to the south. The 
loftiest part of the whole range overhangs the town of Attur. The 
loftiest peaks are Avvaiyar-malai (4,124')^, Sengal-malai, 2 miles 
to the north-east (4,124'), Kovil-malai, f mile from this (4,250'), 
Nagalur-malai and Kallur-malai (4,229'). The chief village of 
this portion of the plateau is Nagalnr. The most popular route 
from Attnr lies via the small Q-overnment village of Kil-Avarai, 

The southern slopes of tho Jaclaya-Kavundan-lSrad of South 
Aroot decline in height from BjSQS' on the west, to 1,190' on the 
extreme oast of the District, tho average height being well over 
2 , 000 '. 

Tho Hills of tho Talaghat include (A) the Kolii-malai Group, 
with which are associated, the Pachai-malais in the west and the 
Boda-inalais, Jerngu-malais and Tfe-malais bn the oast, and (B) 
a few isolated hills and ridges scattered over the four southern 
taluis. • 

(A) The Kolli-malais, which lie partly in Triohinopoly District, 
are separated from the Paohai-malais by the Tnraiyux valley and 
the pass loading theneo to Tammam-patti, and from the Boda- 
malais by the Ayil-patti Ghat. They form a fine hill mass, 
measuring some 18 miles from north to south by 12 miles from 
east to west, and situated half in Namakkal and half in Attur. On 
tho south, east and west they rise abruptly from tho plains to a 
height of about 4,000'. The northern slopes are broken by 
ravines running en echelon in a north-east^by-east direction, the 
chief of which are (1) Varagnr-kombai, (2) Mulai-knriohi, (S) 
Periya-kombai and (4) Vala-kombai. The Namakkal portioo. of 
the hills comprises a high level plateau made, up of basin-shaped 
depressions covered with terraced cultivation, and resembling vast 
verdure-clad amphitheatres. The Attur ilolli-malais are rathoc 
different in structure. To the south-west is the massive and lofty 


^ Apparently this name CO mnieiKOi'aiites tKe famous T<)i»mU poetess Avvaiyar 
(see Vol. If, p. 249). 
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doiue of Bayil-Nad, from which the yalleys already referred to 
appear to radiate. The pa,ths which cross the heads of these ravines 
command splendid views of the plains and of the hills (Shevaroys, 
Tenande-malai and Kalrayans) that hound them to the north. 
The edge of the plateau to the west towers above the plains to a 
height of over 4,000' above sea level. The north-west heights are 
about 400' lower. The ridges which separate the northern valleys 
are at their top 3,000'. The highest peak on the Atttir E^olli- 
malais is Vetakkara-malai (4,663').^ 

The main mass of the Pachai-malaislies in Triehinopoly District. 
The Salem portion consists of a series of valleys and ridges radiat- 
ing to the north and east from a plateau in the south- west, which 
is continnons with the Triehinopoly hills. The plateau consists 
of three areas, grouped in a triangle round the loftiest peaks of the 
range (3,380' to 3,513'). South of this ridge lies the Pakkalam 
flat, north of it that of Mayambadi, each about 2,800' above sea 
level. Between the two, and south of the peaks referred to, is 
the Kdtankal river, which flows due east across the third flat, that 
of Mangalam (about 2,300') and then plunges to the plains, 
following the line of boundary between Triehinopoly and Salem 
Districts, and almost cutting the range in two. It is on account 
of this valley that the plan of the Pachai-malais has been com- 
pared to an hour glass. North of this valley, and parallel to it, is 
the valley in which Veppadi is situated, and north of this is the low 
plateau of the G-angavalli Reserve. The highest point is Amrnaya- 
medu (2,167') situated to the north. The general elevation is less 
than 2,000'. The northern front of the Pachai-malais is penetrated 
by the valleys of (a) Veppantattai and (b) Velur. Between the 
two is a small plateau, on which is situated the little village of 
Vedambiyam. The Veltir or western valley is narrow, and about 
4 miles long. It penetrates as far as Nallamati, rising within this 
distance from 900' to 1^200'. It is flanked on the west by the 
imposing spur of the Man-malai, the summit of which is crowned 
with fertile fields. The slopes of the Pachai-malai ravines are 
clothed with thick bamboo forests. The cultivated flats are rocky 
and the soil is poor. The length of the range within Salem limits 
is about 12 miles from east to west, and its width from north to 
south not more than 8 miles. 

The Boda-malai is a lofty ridge running east and west, at a 
distance of about 9 miles south of Salem, and separating the 


^ The general level of the plains on the -yvest and north is between §00' and 
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Panamarattu-patti valley from Easiptiram. Its length is 12 miles. CHAP, i. 
The main ridge is divided into two masses, at a spot five miles from Hints, 
its western extremity, by streams flo'W'ing north and south. The 
saddle between these two blocks is about 2,664' above sea level. GHAT Hills 
Each block is crowued by a small plateau. 

{a) The western plateau is guarded ou all sides by imposing 
precipices. Access is usually gained by a spur ou the north-west, 
which descends to within two miles of Mallur. A stiff climb ieatis . 
to the village of Melur (3,653'), tenanted by Malaiyalis from the 
Piolli-nmlais. The highest point on this plateau is east of the 
village (8,855'). South of this, and about 700' lower, is a second 
village (Kilur). 

(i) The eastern plateau also contains two villages, Kedda- 
malai (2,963') and Jambuttu (2,139'). At its w’-estern extremity 
is the highest point on the range, Jandakatti-medu, 4,015'. The 
precipice to .the north of this is one of the finest in the District. 

On the south-east the ridge resolves itself into an irregular group 
of hills, the highest of w'hich (Periya-malai, 3,124') overhangs the 
Ayil-patti ghat leading from Easipuram to xittur. The range 
terminates on the north-east in a fine spur, the highest point of 
which is Ten-kal (2,661'). 

North of the B5da-malais are three sets of hills “ en echelon ”, 4 , jeru^v- 
The W’ esternmost of these, blocking Salem City on the south, is T^nmaial. 
called the Jerugu-malai. There is no regular name for the other 
tw'o, but they are often called the Ten-malai, from the highest peak 
in the range. At the back of the whole range runs the Pana- 
marattu-patti valley and its continuation on the Attur side. The 
valley of Jalluttu is hemmed in by a circle of heights between 
2 , 000 ' and 2,700' high, and its drainage runs through a narrow 
valley, three miles long, to the north-east. The month of this valley 
is guarded by the Ten- malai (2,709') on the north, and the Sakkili- 
yan-kal (2,172') on the south. There is a comparatively low 
col (about 1,400') leading into the Panamarattu-patti valley on 
the south and to Periya-Kavunda-puram on the north. 

The line of the Kaveri to the wrest of the taluks of Tiruchengodu isolated 
and Omalur is marked by the barren ridge of the Sita-mariai, which 
runs roughly parallel to the Kaveri for a distance of some 12 
miles and rises to a height of 2,479' on the south, and 2,751' on the 
north. The ridge is covered by the Pakkanad and Vanavasi 
Eeserves, and is continued to the north by the low ridges of the 
G 5 nur and Sdlappadi Eeserves. The southern end of the ridge 
approaches very close to the Kaveri bank, and almost opposite to 
it, on the Ooimhatore side, is the Pala-malai (4,922'). Between the 
two it is proposed to construct a dam which will create a lake many 
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square miles in extent, reaching back to Sdlappadi. The bank 
of the Kaveri west of the ridge is little over 60 D' above sea level, 
and as the ooimtry east of the ridge is much higher (the eastern 
edge of the Pakkanad Keserve is 1,100' above sea level), the 
contours are peculiarly favourable for the scheme. 

Further south, and running roughly parallel to the course of 
the Kaveri after it passes Kumara-palaiyam, are the Suriya-malai 
(2,070'), Saiikagiri (2,345'), Mortar Hill (1,643') and TirucWigodu 
(1,901'). 

Some five miles south-west of Salem is the Kanja-malai, one of 
the most interesting hills in the District. It is a rough ridge 
running east and W'Cst, 4 ^ miles long and 2 miles broad. Its 
highest peak is 3,236'. The Madras Bail way runs within half a 
mile of the southern base. The geological structure is interest- 
ing, as the rocks dip at sharp angles towards the axis of the 
mountain, wbioh is thns a synclinal. The result of this structure, 
and of the unevenness of the rocks, is that the slopes of the hill are 
scarred by ridges, which, at a distance, look like the ruined battle- 
ments of an ancient fort. From the top of the Shevaro}^? the hill, 
with its long serrated summit, looks like a gigantic saurian. Its 
rocks are full of magnetic iron. 

Between the Araniittu-malai andTen-malai, and just south of 
the Salem- Attur road is the Godu-nialai, a very fine bold mass, 
rising to upw^ards of 1,500' above the centre of the great Salem- 
Atthr valley,, and forming part of the watershed between the 
basins of the Kilyeri on the w^est, ajxd the Vellar on the east of 
the Pass, The Godu-malai is about four miles long from west 
to east, wbioh is very nearly the direction of the axial ridge of 
the mass ; its extreme width at the eastern end, where broadest, 
is about three miles, including the north and south spurs of 
the hill. 

Many hills of minor importance arc scattered over the Talaghat, 
such as the Paittur Hills, eouth'-west of Attur, which mark the 
w'atershed between the Vasishta-nadi and Sweta-nadi; the 
Mallikarai Peak on the toad from Attur to Tammam-patti ; 
and the Alavai-malai, west of Andagalur on the Salem-Namak- 
kal road. 

Eainfall is registered officially at the head-quarters of all TahsiD 
dars and Deputy Tahaildars, and also by the Medical Officers at 
Tali, Kaja-kota, Tammam-patti, and by the Sub-Eegistrar at 
Valappadi. Details of the rainfall are given in the Separate 
Appendix. The mountainous character of the District causes 
sharp variations in the' rainfall of diferent localities. So 
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capricious are the showers round Salem, that an inch may fall 
at the Collector's office and not a drop at the Club. 

The annual average from 1870 to 1904 for Salem 1'own was 
39’65^^h This is higher than at any other recording station 
except Torcaud. The lowest average for the same period is at 
Tiruehengodu (27*06"j and Santa, ridrug (29'98^'). Attur registers 
36*06", Tammam-patti a little more, Tali a little less. The rest 
of the .District (except Yercaud) ranges between 31" and 33". 
Attur is the wettest taluk and Tiruehengodu the driest 

The distribution of rainfall throughout the year is uneven. 
Eain usually sets in towards the end of April, and there is, 
normally, a heavy fall in May. During June and July, rain is 
irregular. Between August and October occurs most of the fall 
of both monsoons. November is a very uncertain month. Dec- 
ember comparatively dry. 

At Yercaud the annual rainfall exceeds that of Salem City by 
an amount varying from 20" in a dry year to nearly 40" in a year 
of heavy rainfall. The annual fall in the north of the Shevaroyo 
is about 10" or 12" less than tha,t at Yercaud, and naturally, the 
south-west monsoon falls more heavily on the southern slopes, the 
north-east monsoon on the northern portion of the hills 

In the hottest of the hot weather in the hottest part of the day, 
Salem is occasionally visited by hail storms. This phenomenon 
w^as observed by Munro on May 17, 1795, The stones were 
perfectly smooth and round and about the size of small pistol 
balls 


^ The highest recorded rainfall fora whole year for Salem was 60* 1 2" in 
1882, the lowest 20*76'' in 1891. 

2 For detailed statistics, see Separate Appendix pp. 8-10. 

* The annual average for the ten years ending 1900 is as follows : — 

Salem 38*61" 

Sootforth ... ... ... ... .. 50*40" 

The Grange 67*01" 

Scotforih 18 north of Muluvi, and has a northern aspect. “The Grange” 
is to the east of Yercaud. The heaviest fail recorded at “ The Grange ” in a 
single day was 8" in December 18, 1884; the highest annual fail occurred in 
1890 (88*02"), the lowest in 1899 (48*23"). 

For “The Grange” statistics I am indebtedto Mr. R, W. B. Gompertz, 
for those of the Scotforth to the late Mr, H. W. Leeming. 

^ Gleig’s “ Life”, Vo!. I, p. 174. In the Madras Mail^ April 9, 1904, an 
observer writes : “ The maximnm shade temperatare in Salem has averaged 
99® for some weeks past and the minimum about 76°. This afternoon {8th 
instant) at 2-30 the heat was suddenly reduced by a violent hail storm aooom. 
panied bytimnder and lightning. The hail stones were large and numerous, 
many of them were half an inch in diameter. The storm is now over, but the 
thermometer registers over 80° 
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Salem Town ^ aaid re- 

Motith* MaxtmSL Minlmain, ported Tbj the Meteoro- 

January ... 88*3 03*7 76*0 logical office, Madras, is 

February ... 93*8 C5*5 79*6 gj^owil hi the margin. 

ApTl” ::: iJn Z ^ The hot .gather hegius 

May ... 99-2 75*9 early ill March, reaches 

June ... 95*2 74j*2 84*7 its worst ill April and 

••* 93*1 73*0 83*1 and from June 

Aui>-us6 ... 92*3 72*5 82*3 ^ 2 gteadilT de- 

Sentember ... 01*3 71*9 81*1 \ 

October ... 89*6 71*1 80*3 cliiies. iho highest 

November ... 87*3 68 5 77*9 recorded temperature. 

December ... 8G*4 85*3 75*9 fo^ f,he 16 years Olldiug 

Annual ... 93*0 70*7 81*9 1905 was i08^ (May 9, 

1900), the lowest 55*2'' 
(Jaimary 30, 1902). 

The average maximum is higher in Fehriiary than in July, hut 
the nights are much cooler. The difference between maximum 
and minimtim in February is over 28°/ in T)ctober and November 
it is less than 19°. Owing to the stillness of the atmosphere in 
September and October, the temperature is more trying then than 
in February or early March, though the maximum is higher in the 
latter months. 

The dryness of the atmosphere, the comparatively cool nights, 
and the drop in temperature from June onwards when the south- 
west monsoon bursts on the West Coast, render the climate of 
Salem pleasanter than that of the eastern and southern districts. 

No official record is kept of the Meteorology of the Shevaroys. 
The temperature is most equable, A series of thermometer 
readings registered in a first-floor room at The Grange at 6 a.m,, 
noon, 4 r.M. and 11 p.m. and extending over a period of 24 years, 
shows a maximum of 82° (on May 2B, 1906) and a minimum of 
60|-° ; thus the difference, in doors, betw^een the hottest part of the 
hottest day and the coldest part of the ooldest night, over a period 
of nearly a quarter of a century, is only 21|*°. In any one year 
the variation between the highest and lowest recoi’ded tempera- 
ture has never exceeded 17°. It is very rare that the temperature 
rises above 80°. In fact, the hot -weather midday temperature 
does not often exceed 77° (April and- May), and in December the 


^ Temperature is recorded in the- compound of tbe Collector's OSice. The 
anemometer is fixed on the roof of that building. 

® In Cuddalore the difference in February between maximum and minimum 
is 16*6 and in Tan j ore it is only 12‘3. The contrast is strikingr. 
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usual reading is 67^, occasionally sinting to 64^. It frequently 
happens that the four readings on a single day show no variation at 
all. Of course in the open air the maximum is greater^, and on 
the grass in the valleys 3 frost is not unknown, the thermometer 
sinking to 31° or even 30° 

The connection between wind 


and rainfall is striking. The 
averages for Salem Town are 
shown side by side in the 
margin. The heaviest falls 
of rain occur in the months 
when the wdnd is weakest. 
The rain stops as soon as the 
wdnd freshens. From Octo- 
ber to March a north-easterly 
wind prevails. In April the 
wdnd veers towards the south 
and from May to September 
the general direction is south- 
east or south-wnst. The 
windiest months are February 
and March. In April the 
There is a marked drop in velocity 
in May, and a sharp rise in June- I'rom July it slackens, month 
by month, till October, wdiich is the calmest month of the year. It 
then once more begins to freshen. 

The geological structure of Salem District is (so far as it is 
known very simple : — 

(а) By far the larger part is made up of rocks belonging to 
the great metamorphic or gneissie series of Southern India, the 
Archaean Series. 

( б ) Intrusive in these a.re (1) the older Oharnockite Series 
and (2) younger igneous intrusions, of which the Basic Trap Dykes 


Month, 

Velocity of 

Average 

wind 

in miles. 

rainfall. 

January 

•• • 

115 

0-19 

February 


127 

0-30 

March 

... 

127 

0*60 

April 


110 

l-8l*> 

May 


98 

5-28 

June 

... 

120 

2*99 

July 


113 

3*83 

August 


9G 

6-67 

September 


82 

6-87 

October 


60 

G'G7 

November 


74 

3*44 

December 

«»<» 

94 

M5 

The year ... 

101 

39*65 

wind is a 

little less strong. 

There 


1 Df. Sbortfc (Hill Ranges, part IT, page 16) says, The hottest moiithg are 
March, April and May, when the thermometer attains 87° in the shade daring 
the day,’* 

® For the above information I am indebted to R. W. B, Gomperty;, Esq. 

^ The only portion of the District which has been surveyed in detail by the 
Geological Survey of India is the area included in sheet 79 of the Indian Atlas, 
the results of the survey being embodied in volume IT of the Memoirs. The 
immediate environs of Salem have ,been treated by Sir T. Holland in Memoirs 
a.S.I., XXX, pp. 103-168 and the corundum deposits by Mr. C. S. Middlemissin 
Records G.S.I., XXX, pp. 118-122 and XXlX, part 2] pp. 39-50. Mr, Middlemiss 
has also contributed notes on the Chalk Hills in pp. 32-33 of the same volume. 
Lastly, the extension of the Kolar Gold Fields schist belt into the western part 
of Xrishnagiri Talnk has been described by Mr. Hos worth Smith. 
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and tlio Magnesiarx Series of the Chalk Hills are the most conspi- 
cnoas features. 

The remaining part is occupied by a few unimportant 
siibaerial deposits and the alluvia of the different rivers which are 
also very little noteworthy ; simple though the geological 
features of the District are, they are of much greater interest than 
is generally the case in mainly metamorphic regions. 

The Archaean Eocks, so called from their petrological resem- 
blance to the oldest gneisses and schists of Europe and America; 
may be roughly classed as (1) granites, (2) gneisses and (3; 
schists. But the relation between the several members of the 
scries has yet to be determined. 

The older theory, that of Captain Newbold, regards the schists 
as the oldest rocks of the series, the schistose rocks being at a later 
age broken up by granitic intrusions. 

The later theory, that of Mr. E. Bruce Foote, regards the 
granites and gneisses as fundamental, the schists being deposited 
over them and included in the Dharwar System, a transitional 
system, younger than the gneisses, and older than the. Cnddapah 
System, which represents the older palaeozoic age. 

Captain Newbold, who passed through the District in 1841, 
regarded the greater portion of Southern India as occupied by two 
great series of rocks, viz. : — (1) a metamorphic series, which he 
termed hypogene schists, (2) and a series of plutonic granites, 
which he regarded as having penetrated and broken up the 
hypogene schists. This view is strongly combated by Mr. Bruce 
Foote, who writes,^ “ There can be no doubt that such eruptive 
action of granite never took place on a large scale, and that the vast 
area of granitoidal rook now seen was really the old foundation on 
which the gneisses, and after them the Dharwar rocks, were quietly 
deposited.” 

Mr. Bruce Foote has accordingly divided the Archman Series 
into — 

(a) Grranitoids, which he regards as being the oldest rooks, 
and correlates with the Bandelkhand Gneiss of Central India. 

(b) Gneisses, which he regards as metamorphosed sedi- 
mentary rocks, younger than the granitoids, and older than the 
Dharwar Schists. Newbold’s hypogene schists ” thus include 
both the gneisses of Mr, Bruce Foote's Division (6), and the 
Dharwar Schists. 

Mr. Bruce Foote’s opinion can hardly be accepted as final, as 
more recent work in Mysore points clearly to a return to the older 


^ Pa.jfe 28 (Bellary Memoir), Mem. G.S.I., XXV. 
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views of Now'bold, viz., that large irrnptivo masses of granite do 
exist, which have broken up and penetrated the older gneisses and 
schists. A good deal of evidence has been adduced by the Mysore 
Geological Department to show that the Dharwar Scries of schists 
is largely of igneous origin, and is the oldest formation ; that 
those schists have been intruded and broken up by a very exten- 
sive series of granitic gneisses, corresponding to the fundamental 
granitoid gneiss of Mr. Bruce Eootc, and that both have been 
intruded by large masses of granite and by the rooks of the 
Gharnockite Series.^ 

Space forbids any detailed technical description of the Archeean 
Rocks of the District. A list of references dealing with the 
District is given in the Appendix to this Chapter. 

A band of the gold-bearing rocks of the K5lar Gold Fields has 
been traced by Mr. P. Bosworth Smith as far as Malappa-konda 
Hill, the trijunetion of Salem and Chittoor Districts with Mysore 
State. Here it splits into two. ‘‘ The easterly branch may bo seen 
keeping about three-quarters of a mile broad and running straight 
down south. It rises in the hills that fringe the Maharaja-gadai 
valley on the western side, and runs south to a point opposite the 
village of Maharaja-gadai, and there it seems to die out.’^® 

The westerly branch starts out to the west of Malappa-konda 
and, “ standing out conspicuously in a small line of hills, turns 
round south again through Ada-konda, thus forming the main 
portion of the hills that border the western side of the Veppana- 
palli valley. The band seems to end with the line of hills which 
drop away by Tattattarai.” 

Several thin bands of schist have been traced east of Krishnagiri, 
but their relation to the main bands has not yet been made out. 

Much of the District is covered by a very interesting series of 
igneous rooks which are now recognised as the ‘‘Gharnockite 
Series.’*^ For instance, the whole mass of the Shevaroy Hills 
belongs to this series. The Gharnockite Eocks are apparently 


^ For tho above I am indebted to Dr. W. F. Smeetb, State Geologist, Mysore. 

Farther information in this interesting controversy is to be found in— 

(1) Report of the Chief Inspector of Mi7tes for the year 1899, appendisr, 
pages i to xii (Mysore Geological Department), Madras, 1901. 

(2) Records^ Volume III, Mysore Geological Cepartmont. 

(3) Bulletin No. 3, Mysore G eologioal Department. 

The Occurrence of Secondary Augite in the Kolar Schists, by W. F. Smeetb, 
M.A., D.Sc., Bangalore, 1905. 

2 Report on Kolar Gold Melds, 1889, p. 11, sq.. ' . 

® For a general description of the whole gronp see Memoir Geological Survey 
of India, Vol, XXVIII, part 2, p. 119 sq. term osed for this group of 
rocks in Germany is ** pyroxene granulites ”, in France ** pyroxene gneisses *’ ; 
Messrs. King and Bruce Foote refer to them as “ syenitoid gneisses.” 
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intrusive in relation to both the seWsts and biotite gneisses already 
referred to, and are therefore considered to be of 3 "ounger age.^ 

The rocks exposed in the neighbourhood of Salem include a 
fairlj complete list of the known varieties of the Uhariiockite 
Series, garnetiferous and non-garnetiferous. Those whose compo- 
sition is intermediate between the acid and basic extremes are by 
far the most abundant, and are typically represented in the Sho- 
varoy masses, where they are as a rule non-garnetiferous, Basic 
varieties, however, occur as small autoliths in the more prevalent 
type of the Series, and also form separate and comparatively large 
masses of roughly lenticular shape in the old biotite gneisses. 

The distinctly igneous intrusions of Salem District form three 
groups : — 

(а) Basic Dykes. 

(б) The Magnesian Series of the “ Chalk Hills.” 

(c) The White Elephant Eocks ” of the Shevaroy Hills, 

(ez) Although not very numerous, several of these are of sufR* 
eient size and importance to form outstanding features of the parts 
of the District where they occur. “ The intrusions are of very 
ancient date, and probably connected with the volcanic outbursts 
of the Oaddapah System,” long subsequent, of course, to the 
crushing of the gneiss. 

The largest- exposures of these intrusive dykes are met with 
in the Baramahal and in Attiir Taluk. 

(/;) The name Chalk Hills ” is given to a barren tract of 
slightly hilly ground, north and north-west of Saleni Town. Over 
a great part of this tract the surface is whitened by small veins of 
magnesite, the white colour of which explains the name.- The 
tract covers some twelve square miles, in two areas, stretching 
from a little west of the Railway, a couple of miles north-west of 
ISura-mangalam Station, north-eastward to the western foot of the 
Shevaroys. The northern area is roughly leg-of-mutton-shaped 
in plan, with the broad end abutting on the spurs of the 
Shevaroys, and much obscured by low jungle. The southern and 
smaller area is composed of a series of low hills, the highest of 
which are about 50' above the plains. 

^ Sir Thomas Holland, who has devoted mnoh time fco the observation of these 
rocks, considers that the Charnoekite Series in the vicinity of Salem, though 
younger than the biotite gneisses of the same area, is not necessarily younger 
than other biotite gneisses in the District. A long Junction line which exists 
between the pyroxene-grannlites and. the biotite gneisses of the Baramahal, will 
probably afford valuable evidence of the general relations of the two series of 
rocks, when opportunity for investigation presents itself. 

- According to Hindu tradition, these deposits are the bones of Jatayn, 
the eagle king, which attempted to rescue Slta when she was carried off "by 
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Associated with the magnesite are minute veins of haltimorite 
or fihrons serpentine, generally of pale green colour, but, here and 
there, the largest of these veins (never exceeding 6" in thickness) 
show pieces of a rich bluish green.^ Weathered and water worn 
pieces often show rich tints of yellow, brown, red and purple, but 
on the outside only. Of compact serpentine only vei'y small 
fragments were found in one or two nullahs as pebbles.’^ A 
yellow wax-like variety of serpentine known as retinalite has 
also been found. Thin coatings of chalcedony not unfrequently 
cover the surface of the magnesite, or penetrate the mass of it ; the 
chalcedony itself is frequently covered with a layer of minute 
crystals of quartz.’’ 

Magnesite also occurs in smaller masses, but under very similar 
conditions, at Isvara-malai and Singapuram in Attiir Taluk, and 
near the Kanja-malai. 

The magnesite of the “ Chalk Hills ” was probably formed 
by the action of earbonie acid at high teniperatnres on eruptive 
peridotites.- The predominant type of peridotite is olivine-roek 
containing, like the similar dunito of New Zealand, quantities of 
magnetite and chromite, with sometimes onstatite. Secondary 
alteration of the peridotites has resulted in the formation of 
magnesite, chalcedony, serpentine and tale. The action of carhonic 
acid gas in large quantities and at high pressure on the unstable 
silicate of magnesia (olivine) w’ould produce carbonate of magnesia 
and free silica. Most, if not all, of the peridotite eruptions of 
South India arc accompanied by masses and veins of pure w^hite 
quartz containing considerable quantities of carbonic acid gas, 
and the constancy of this association suggests a genetic relation- 
ship, The picrolite is probably the result of hydration of the 
olivine by snbterranean w^ater accompanying the earbonie acid 
and included in the original magma. The serpentine is dne to 
the hydration, possibly by subaorial agencies, of portions of the 
olivine which escaped the action of the carbonic acid. The forma- 
tion of these three minerals is due to entirely ditforent processes ; 
the magnesite came first, the serpentine last. 

Two masses of white c[uartz are exposed, one on either side of 
the Gundur spur of the Shevaroys. This quartz is presumably of 

^ Mr. Comber writes, 1 have foand weathered and waterworn pieces of 
baltimorite ranging from almost white to dark blue. Fracture shows the same 
colour. Pieces of apparently massive serpentine are found in the northern 
area, bat many show traces of an apparerttly fibrous sti ucture.” 

“ Messrs. Kinsr and Bruce Foote inferred that the original rock of the 
Chalk Hills were metamorphio. Sir T. Holland, however, in 1892 proved that the 
primary rocks were periodtites (XJU-V) (cf. Records, Geological Survey q/ 
India, XXIX, p. 36). 
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plntoiiio origiu ; there are no signs of the clastic struct are 
distinctiye of a qnart5!;ite, and no regular arrangonioiit of crystals 
characteristic of infiltrated vein quartz. The quartz is soinetimes 
colourless and transparent, hut usually white, owing to innnmer^ 
able cavities containing liquid. carhonic acid. At the base of the 
quartz mass whioh lies east of the spur, large masses of ciTstalline 
oalcite occur in close association with the quartz. 

Two forms of subaerial rocks are developed eominonly, though 
not extensively, in the District, viz., the calcareous tufa popularly 
known as ^‘kankar’^ (or ^‘kunknr*’), and (2) the pseudo-laterite 
found, on the summit of the Shevarayan and other mountains. 
The former is formed by the decomposition of lime-holding rocks 
by rain-water, w-hich deposits the lime, when evaporating, at or 
very near the surface. The latter is a ferruginous clay incrusta- 
tion formed on tho surface of ferruginous rooks w^eathoring in a 
damp atmosphere. In tho same category should be placed the 
local aggregations, loose or compacted, of clayoy ha?matite 
pellets often found in, or underlying, highly ferruginous rocks. 

True peat forms largely on the Shevaroy Hills at elevations of 
over 4,000 feetd 

The soils of the District depend on its geology. The classifi- 
cation of soils hy the »Settlement Department is not a satisfactory 
guide to their nature, first because the system of classification is 
unscientific, secondly because it leaves out of account all except 
ryotwari areas. Only two 2 classes of soil were recognised at the 
original Settlement, namely, red and black. White sands 
and saline and calcareous soils were classed as '‘red or “ black’’ 
according to the classifier’s caprice ^ The percentages under each 
series recognised at the original Settlement for the seven old taluks 
Gomprised in tho District as now re-organized are as follows 
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Wet. 

Rod. 
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Red. 

Black. 
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83 
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IJntankarai 
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51 

Tiruohengoda 
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99 

1 


65 

AttUr 

... 
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56 


® Except for a small area classed as ‘' Permanently Improved.’^ 

3 These inconsistencies do not by any means involve anomalies in assessment. 
Bettlemenfc classification is invariably adjusted to the merits of the soil, and 
sterile sands or saline tracts are usually treated as “ worst sort and assessed 
the lowest rates prevailing in the village in whioh they occur, 
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A few remarkable deposits of true black soil occur in tho chap, i 

south of the Baramahal, and in the Balagliat. 'I he best known GEOLoor. 

are (1) near Dharmapuri and Adainan-kottai in Dharmapnri 
Talukj (2) east of the V attala-malai, round Kadattur, (3) in the 
Vaniyar valley, (4) in the Kottai-patti valley, tjttankarai Taluk. 

The geological origin of these black soils is still a moot point* 

The iron ores^ of Salem District are well nigh inexhaustible. Mixeral 
B y far the most abundant ore is magnetite. This mineral occurs in ^ 
well-defined octahedral crystals, embedded in chlorite schist, in Ores of Iron, 
comparatively small quantities, but magnetite also occurs, a.ssociated 
with quartz, and forming a schist, in which the crystals of magne- 
tite are crushed out in the direction of foliation to a roughly 
almond-shape. All gradations in size are found, down to an almost 
aphanitic rock, in which the constituent minerals are, to the naked 
eye, indistinguishable as individual erystals— a typo common to 
all the groups of iron beds. ^M^he incipient expansion of tho 
mass, accompanying the oxidation and hydration of the magnetite, 
has, ill many places, been sufficient to produce a rock that crum- 
bles under the slightest blow, or even between the fingers. These 
are the pieces exclusively used by the native smelters on account of 
their friable nature. They are invariably found in tho talus at 
the foot of the hills, and probably are simply the more weathered 
representatives of the compact specimens occurring in the beds 
above. A further form in which magnetite occurs in tho District 
is that of segregation from the main mass of the rock into cavities 
and pockets, as innumerable small crystals. Magnetite occurs 
also, together with small crystallised fragments of quartz, horn- 
blende, garnets and other minerals, as sand in river-beds, being 
derived from the disintegration of the numerous crystalline rocks 
within the area. In the trappean rocks, in granites, and in the 
more basic gneisses, magnetite occurs in disseminated grains, but 
not in quantities sufficient for economic use. In almost any locality 
ill the south of Salem District a magnet dipped into a bed of river 
sand becomes coated with large quantities of magnetic grains,” 

Haematite is seldom found in large crystals in Salem District. 

In the hills to the south of Namagiripet, small crystals of specular 
iron occur in larger masses of crypto ^crystalline haematite, forming, 
with quartz, a schist bedded in conformity to the adjacent magne- 
tite-bearing seams. Frequently both magnetite and haematite are 
found intermixed with quartz, and in some oases magnetite cores 
have been noticed, surrounded by haematite to varying degrees — 

^ The account of iron orefi which follow is taken almost entirely from 
Sir Thomas Holland’s Preliminary Beport on the Iron-ores and Iron-industries 
oi‘ the Satena District, Records of Geolopcal Yoh XXV, p. 135 sq. 
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Mineral in most cases, pseudomorphous after the magnetic oxide. ^ Hienia- 
quite subordina.te in importance to magnetite in Salem 
District. 

Under the action of atmospheric influences, hannatite takes up 
water and passes into turgite, and ultimately into gothite and 
limonite, or browm hseinatite. These may be carbonated to produce 
the various forms of clay-ironstone and ehalybite. Various stages 
of these processes are represented amongst the Salem iron- ores, 
especially the production of small quantities of yellow ochre by 
oxidation and hydration of the magnetite. But none . of these 
ores occur in sufficient quantities to be of value for metallurgical 
purposes in comparison to the magnetite and haematite. 

Pyrites is conspicuously rare in the rocks of the District. 
Finely disseminated grains occur scattered through some of the 
intrusive igneous rooks, but notin large quantities. 

Small crystals of titaniferous iron-ore have been found in some 
of the eruptive rocks of Salem, but never in large quantities. 
Pyrrhotioe, or magnetic pyrites, occurs in small quantities, as 
minute hexagonal prisms ; it is of no metallurgical value. 

Ferruginous clays, limonitic pellets, ferruginoiis sands, and 
laterite frequently occur in different parts of the District ; but these 
iron-bearing deposits, although in some places valuable as sources 
of the metal, and for building and other purposes, are developed 
on a sma,ll sca.le in Salem District, when compared with the 
enormous deposits of richer iron oxide. 

The Magnetic The magnetic iron beds/^ writes Mr. E. Bruce Foote, are 
lion beds. the most remarkable and interesting of all the gneissie rocks in 
Salem District, on account of their economic value, and forming, 
as they do, in many places very striking natural features of the 
country, and affording the geologist vrho is endeavouring to unravel 
the structure of the metamorphic region greater assistance than do 
the members of any of the other groups.” The iron ore ocoiirs 
not in lodes, but ia regular bedded masses of banded iron ore and 
quartz, associated with the gneiss. ^ 

The five principal groups of magnetic iron beds are those of 
(1) Kaiija-malai, (2) Godu-maloi, (3) Singapuram, (4) Kolii- 
malai, (5) Tirta-malai, Eich beds occur also at Malli-kaxsi, and 
on the south flank of the Paittur Hills in Attur Taluk, and close 
to the southern base of Kedda-malai in Salem Taluk, 


^ The ore, even that of the highest qnality, appears extremely siliceous, 
but as the crystals of magnetio iron and of silica are distinct components of the 
ore mass, it would lend itself to magnetic concentration, which would be neces- 
sary if iron working on a larg^e scale were attempted. 
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For some years a London Syndicate has been opening up 
the deposits of magnesite at the Chalk Hills, and there is every 
prospect of a paying industry being in time established. The 
magnesite is of very high grade, and its products compare favour- 
ably with those of other localities. Lightly calcined, the magnesite 
can be used for plaster, tiles, artiBoial stone, boiler coverings, etc. 

“ Dead burnt, ” i.e., submitted to a much higher temperature, it is 
one of the most refractory materials known, and is useful for fire- 
bricks, the lining of steel furnaces and other purposes. 

Chromite is to be found in the northern area of the Chalk Hills, 
and also on the Kanja-malai. In the former locality it was worked 
by the Porto Novo Company till about 1860. 

Corundum occurs at Kuttampundi, south-east of Tirucheugodu 
Taluk, and in four areas in Dharmapuri Taluk, viz., (1) Pappara- 
patti, (2) Rangapuram, (3) near Eaya-kota, (4) on the Dharma- 
puri-Morapphr road.^ 

Gold was at one time worked near Veppana-palli, and it is 
not known when the working ceased.® 

Mica was worked about 1897 near Bdappadi and Arasiramani 
in Tirucheugodu Taluk, but the stuff was poor in quality, and of 
no commercial value, and the digging was soon abandoned. 

Steatite, an impure hard talc, occurs in the gneissio rocks in 
several localities in the District, notably on the Isvara-malai, south 
of the Ayilpatti-Mallikarai road in Attnr Taluk, and in Omalur 
Taluk, north-east of the Tara-mangalam-Nangavalli road. It is 
used for the manufacture of culinary vessels, for which the material 
is specially suitable, owing to its power of resisting the action of fire. 

TTfl-nVar supplies most of the lime used in the District. The Kankar, etc, 
quality of the lime produced from it is excellent, and kankar 
lime is exported in considerable quantities to the Kolar Gold 
Fields. Stone suitable for building purposes is abundant all 
over the District. Fuller’s earth is an item of importance in 
Tiruchengodu Taluk, whence it is exported to Calicut. 

jq-Q systematic survey has yet been made of the Flora of Salem 
District, "and it is therefore impossible to describe its distinctive 
features.® A few words, however, on the ferns of the Shevaroys 

may be of interest. . , , ^ 

Near Yeroaud every wall is clothed with the Geranium Fern 
{Pellma geranicefolia), the heart-shaped Hmionitis cordata, the 

* These have been, described in detail by Mr. C. S. Middlemis.?, in Records 

ff.SX, XXXIX and XXX, ... 

2 See note on the Kolar Schist Band, p. 27 sajira, and the reference qnoted in 

tbe footnote* , ' , , . /-it j. rr 

3 An account of the chief Forest products is given m Chapter V, 
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Flannel Fern (Niphobohs Jissum) and Asplenmn ftmatum ; the 
undergrowth of copses is brightened with the pale green fronds 
oi NephroJepiB cordifoUa^ open spaces are covered with the 
common Bracken {Pteris aquilina). Other common species are 
the Lace Fern (Sienoloma chinemis)^ Davallia tenuifolia, the 
Silver Fern {ChetlantheB farinoBa)^ the Royal Fern (Osnmnda 
regalis\ the Oak Fern [Brynaria quereifolia), the Edible Pern 
(Lastrea anstata\ Ptens qmdn aurzto and GymnopieriB Feei, In 
shady ravines, where mnning water flows, Tree Ferns {Ahopkila 
latehfosa) are not uncommon, and, on the lower slopes, the Maiden- 
hair Fern {Admntmn caudatum) and Palm Fern {AdiniopteriB 
dichotomd) are abundant. The Golden Pern {Gy mno gramme 
sulphurea), a Himalayan species, has become naturalised on the 
Shevaroys. Among the rarer forms, Angiopteris eveeia, Lygodium 
mterophylhim, and Mierolepia platyp/iylla are to be met with, and, 
on the slopes of the Shevarayan, Lindsaya fieferophylla has been 
found, a species occurring elsewhere only on the Tinnevolly Hills. 
A very pretty fern, Gheilanthes rnyBorenBis^ is to be found all over 
the District at comparatively low elevatio3is, sucli as the Paittur 
Hills, the Baramahal Diirgams, at Barur and throughout Hosur 
Taluk h 

Salem is one of the chief cattle-breeding districts in the Presi- 
dency. The chief breeds are three, namely, the Mysore, the 
Alambadi and the Tiruchengodu, The first is bred in the forests 
bordering on the Kaveri in the Denkani-k5ta Division, the second 
in those ronnd Pennagaram. The Mysore breed is of larger frame 
than that of Alambadi, hut shorter in the leg. The males of both 
these breeds are in much demand for draught, and command good 
prices in the great cattle fairs of the southern districts, never less 
than Rs. 100 a pair, a good pair of trotters selling for as much as 
Es. 400. The Tiruchengodu breed is of diminutive size, the cows 
are excellent milkers. The use of cows for ploughing and for 
haling water is not uncommon in the Talaghat, 

In the northern portion of the District the breeding of 
country ponies is of great antiquity, and dealers from Madura 
still resort to Denkani-k5ta and Pennagaram for their purchase. 
A full grown tat of four years or so will fetch from Es. 25 
to 30. 

Efforts have been made by Government from time to time to 
improve the quality of the breed, but without much success. 
Attempts to encourage miile^breeding have also failed. 


^ For tbe list of Ferns I am indebted to Miss H. Leohler of Yercand. 
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The breeding of sheep and goats appears to be on the iiierease 
in spite of Forest Reservation.^ 

Elephants are no longer found in the District, except ^ in the 
jungles along the Kaveri, and on the Melagiri hills. A small 
herd not uncommonly crosses the river from the Coimbatore side 
in March or April, and reynains for about a month. In 1901 a 
herd of five penetrated to within 4 miles from Denkani-kota. The 
Kalrajans were once called the ^‘ Elephant Hills/’ and in 1882 a 
pair of elephants with a calf found their way from the Kalla- 
kurohi Taluk of South Arcot, penetrated the Javadis as far as 
Mottiir, and thence crossed the valley and ascended the Tela-giris. 
They then returned tnd Singarapet. Shortly afterwards the bull 
was shot by two European officers. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, tigers infested 
nearly all the forests of the District. They are now very rare and 
occur only in the jungles round Denkani-kota, straying occa- 
sionally into the limits of Dharmapuri Taluk. On the Javadis 
the last tiger is said to have been shot in 1892. 

Panthers, leopards, jungle-cat, civet-cat and other Felidce are 
found all over the District. In villages such as Eaya-kofca, Uddana- 
palli, Sulagiri, situated at the foot of rocky kopjes, a panther may 
occasionally be seen in the day time, basking in the sun. One 
bold beast took up his abode in the bath-room of the D.P.W, 
bungalow at BarCir. It is not unusual for panthers to enter the 
compounds of houses at Yercaud, and in 1907 a pet watch -dog 
was carried off by one. 

Rewards to the extent of Es. 7,830 were disbursed by Govern- 
ment during the ten years ending 1905 for the desiruotion of wild 
animals. About 45 panther skins are brought in annually for 
reward. A tiger-skin was presented for reward at Hosur in 1896, 
another in 1906, and another in 1909. It is said that only about 
one in every fifty kills is reported to the authorities. Most of the 
tickers and panthers killed are shot in reserved forests, and the 
shikaris that shoot them are generally reluctant to claim a reward 
for fear of being taxed with the offence of shooting in a reserve 
without a license. 


1 F 1281 (1871-2) M,225j F. 3280 (1876-7) $77,373 j F. 1291 (1881-2) 
068,171 j F. 1309 (1889-1000) 1,225,4^23; F. 1319 (1900-10) 1,210,732: the 
last figure excludes statistics for Nanaakkal aad Tiruppaitur. 

2 Major H. Bevan, writing in tbe early part of the mneteenth century, speaks 
of elephants committing great havoc among the gardens round Eaya-kota. 
Thirty Years in India, Vol. I, p. 65. 

For the note on Giame I am indebted to the Hon* Mr, Justice 0. G* Spencer, 
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The eomnioii Indian sloth bear occurs throughout the District 
in hilly tracts. Among the best known localities are the Kolli- 
malais, the Javadis, the Shevarojs, the Ohitteris, the jungles near 
Veppana-palli and the Kundn-kota hills. Native shikaris will 
never shoot bears, believing them to descend from Jamhavan, the 
Bear King, who helped Eama in his invasion of Oejlon. Bison 
or ganr were formerly common, hut were almost exterminated at 
the time of the Great Famine. Small herds of three or four are 
still to he found in the deepest recesses of the Denkani-kota, 
Dharmapuri and Uttankarai jangles. Nilgai or blue hull is very 
occasionally met within the jungles of Dharmapuri and Denkani.. 
kota which adjoin the Kaveri. Samhnr occur in the jungles of 
Hostir, Dharmapuri, Uttankarai and at the foot of the Shevaroys, 
but not in large iiumhers. The best place to find them is on the 
hanks of the Kaveri near Hogena-kal and Bilignndlu, especially in 
the months of March and April, when all j angle streams and pools 
are dry, and animals are driven by thirst to the Kaveri. The 
covert is too thick for successful stalking, and the only way to 
seeuro a hag is to heat the jungle. Blaok buck can he found all 
over the District. They frequent the open country and are never 
found ill thick jungle. In the Talaghat they may be had at the 
foot of the Kolli-malais. But their principal habitats are round 
Hosiir, Denkani-kota, Motagonda-palli, Tali, Berikai and Atti- 
miigam, all in Hosur Taluk.^ Within a radius of six miles of 
Hosur there are a dozen herds. They are very shy and cautions ; 
once disturbed, they never stop within five miles. Spotted deer 
(chetal) and barking deer are met with throughout the Barama- 
hal. The best localities for the former are near Javnlagiri, 
Hogeiia-kal, and in the reserved forests of Kottai-patti, Mallapuram 
and Hariir. Mouse deer, known in' the vernacular as the goat 
footed hare/’ is not unknown, especially in the Javadis. It is 
caught in nets and easily tamed. 

Big game is fast disappearing in the District. Sambur, bison 
and spotted deer in particular are in danger of extirpation. 
What with native shikaris and wild dogs killing everything, 
whether stag, hind or young, the wonder is that any are found. 
A good deal of illicit shooting goes on in the jungles between 


iMr. J. D. llamasnbbier Onnala-vadi, 4 miles from Ho&tir on the 

XJddana-palli road ; on the high ground, near Paranda-palH on the Hosur-Stilagiri 
roadj near I?’alllir on the Hosm'-’.Malur road; at about the 4th mile on the 
Bangalore road ; on the high ground near Aggonda-halli on the Kela-mangalam 
road, they are always found; as, also.near Biana-mangalam, 3 miles from Matta* 
gonda-palli, near Tali on the Marmpalli high ground, and at Jaghir Karu-palli, 
4 miles from Benhani-kota.’* 
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Ponnaga,rani and Denkani-kota. Hogeaa-kal espeoiallj is tlie 
resort of a number of shikaris from Dbarmapuri and Pennagaram. 
Tile banks of the Kaveri at tliis spot are generally lined witk 
machdns from whieh deer that come to drink in the river are shot 
at night. On a moonlight night each of these machdns will have 
its tenant.’’ For the European big game is not easy to bag, for 
want of efRoient beaters. Moreover, covert is unlimited and unin- 
terrnpted^ and hence the game is difficult to locate. 

Wild pigs abound wherever there are jungles, and arc very 
destructive to crops. They are shot in large numbers by villagers. 
Good sport can be had by earaping at Mallur and working the 
jungles round the foot of the B5da-malais. 

The common monkey is a regular pest, especially round Salem 
and Hosur. Fruit growers are put to much trouble in warding 
off their depredations. The Madras Langur {Fresh ytis priamm) is 
found in the jungles near Anchetti, and in Pharmapiiri Taluk, 
and is much sought after, its flesh being eaten by natives on 
account of its supposed medicinal virtues. It is especially common 
on Mauukoiida-malai near Toppur. The nocturnal Lon's lydehher- 
ianus is also not uncommon. 

Hyenas, wolves, red dog, jackals and foxes are found every- 
where, It is conamonly believed that, if a goat or sheep is pulled 
down by a wolf, the flock will thrive. Another belief is that a 
man who kills a wild dog will soon die. Hence wolves and wild 
dogs are never killed by native shikaris. In the days when Mr. 
(now Sir Frederick) Price was Sub-Oollector, a pack of hounds 
was kept up at Hosur, and foxes and jackals afforded good 
hunting. 

Otters are common in the Kaveri, especially above Hogena-kal 
Falls, and may often be seen swimming down-stream, 30 or 40 in 
a pack. During flood-time they infest the creeks and inlets along 
the Kaveri hanks. Hares, hedgehogs, porcupines, the mongoose 
and the pangolin may be met with all over the District. 

Though not a famous shooting District, Salem at least provides 
what is dear to the heart of every true sportsman, — a “ mixed 
bag.’^ The number of small tanks in the District, especially in 
the northern taluks, is legion. These tanks are yisited in the cold 
season by numbers of teal and duck, and the latter, owing to the 
coolness of the Mysore plateau and the Baramahal, seem to defer 
their migration till later than is the case in other plain districts. 
Most of these tanks are not so big as to render the duck iuaoees- 
sible. Besides duck and teal of all varieties in the tanks, the 
wet lands irrigated by the tanks and oh the foreshore frequently 
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contain a fair spriiikling of snipe. In the dry fields that miist be 
crossed to reach the tank, a 0 [uail is seen, now and again, to bustle 
out of a field of gram, or from a tuft of grass on the field margin. 
On the stretehes of unoifitirated, often rocky, uplands lying 
between the villages, partridges, sand-grouse, plover, occasionally 
a hare or two, and sometimes florican are to be found. The 
bushes lying along dry water-courses afford a shelter to 
which they betake themselves at the first alarm. Bustards may 
be seen in pairs along the Kaveri banks when the water is low. 
Woodcock visit the higher hill ranges in small numbers in the 
cold weather. Green and blue pigeon, pea-fowi, spur-fowl and 
jungle-fowl may be added to the list. In short, most of the 
feathered species characteristic of South India are met with in the 
District. 

Snakes are represented by no less than 48 species.^ None of 
these are peculiar to the District, but Lachests maovlepis has 
hitherto been recorded only from the Ana-malais, Palnis and 
Shevaroys ; possibly it occurs on the Kolli-malais and other hills 
of the District. Only three species of poisonous snakes are com- 
mon, namely, the cobra, Bussell’s viper and the common green 
viper. The krait {Buyigarus candidus) is less common than else- 
where ; the other poisonous species are rare. Some of the 
harmless species bear an extraordinarily close resemblance to some 
of the deadliest, for example, the young python or ‘‘ rock snake ” 
and Bryx eomem to the Bussell’s viper ; the rat snake (Zamem's 
mucosm) to the cobra ; and some of the Lycodons to the dreaded 
krait ; the harmless species in each case being much more numerous 
than the poisonous ones. The reported human death-roll from 
snake-bite in Salem District between 1885 and 1906 was 3,499, an 
average of about 160 annually. The average number of reported 
dealhs among cattle is 50 per annum. 


h The. following list h?i8 been cotnpiled by Mr. Eobert Foulkee ; Typhlo^s 
hratnin'us ; , T. leddomii j T» acutus ; Python molurus ; 'Erysa conicus ; Pryx 
johnii ; Silyhvru jocellata ; 8,elUoti; S, urevis ; S', nigra; S^mtida; S, 

mhroUneata ; S. arcUc^s ; Plectrums ^erroieti ; Xylo^kis ^erroteti ; Ly codon 
striatus ; L, tramncoricus ; L* aulicus ; Hydropholnis nymplia ; B, gracilis ; 
Ahldbei' cdlamaria. ; Simotes arnensis ; .Oligodon venusius ; 0. Irevicauda ; 
0. affinis ; PUyodonto^Ms suhpunciatus ; Zamenis mvcosus ; Z, fasciolatus ; 
Tro^donotus leddomii; T. stolatus ; T, ^iscator ; 1\ ^lumhicclor ; Belicops 
schistosus ; Bipsas irigonaia ; I)ryo;phis dispar ; B. mycterizans ; B, puheni lentus ; 
Eypsirhina enhydris ; Oallophis trimaculatus ; Bemibung >rus nigre scons (coral 
snake); Bmgarus f ca^ididus ; Baia iripudians f ; Naia hungarusf; Pc his 
carinata f r-wsseZHi f j EusselTs viper or “daboia^f; Zachesis macro- 

lepis t ; JD. strigatusi ; L. gramineus^ 

Note, — Those marked with a t are ,*‘ poisonons.” 
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Mahseer ^ frequent the waters of the Eaveri below the 
Hogeiia-kal Falls, but they are verj shy. Cariiatio Carp (Barbus 
canmticm^ Tam. sel-kendai) and Eed Carp j 

Tam. veii-kendai) abound in the Eaveri and prawns are common. 
The chief fishing centres on the Eaveri are at Solappadi and near 
Erode. In the rainy season, when the tanks are full, Eaveri fish 
fi.nd their way up the tributary streams and are to be found in 
tanks fed by these streams, many miles from the Eaveri itself. 

In the larger tanks, especially in the big tank at Barnr, the 
fresh-water shark ( Wallago aiiu^ Tam. valai) attains considerable 
size. In minor streams and tanks several species of carp are to 
be found, e.g., Laheo Ixontius (Tam. karuinani or karnmnli-kendai), 
“Oliilwa ” (Tam. veliochai, three or four species), X, ariza (Tam. 
kolariojan), L. calbasu^ L, boga^ Barbus melanostigma^ X, miiatus^ 
J5. dorsalk^ S. micropogon^ B. pinnauratus, JS, dubius, B. hovamcus. 
Mnrral {Ophtocephahs marnlius^ Tam. viral), Black Murral (0. 
strzatuSi Tam. kuravai), Loach (Lepidoceplidlichihys thermalis^ 
Tam. asarai), ^‘scorpion fish’’ (Saccohranchus fossilise Tam. 
kelufcti) and Silundia gangetica (Tam. ponatti), are all of 
local commercial importance. During the breach in the Grand ' 
and Lower Anaikats in 1909-10, ‘‘Hilsa” {Glupea ilisha) were 
traced as far up as Hogena-kal. Gatla buchamni were introduced 
into the Barnr Tank in 1910-11 by the Fishery Department. 
Eel (Anguilla bengalensis, Tam. vilangu) and the sand-eel or 
spine-eel (Masiacembelus armaius^ Tam. aral) are sometimes 
caught in the anaikat pools of Attur Taluk. 


^ For the note which follows I am indebted to Sir Frederick Nicholson, 
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adjacent Districts; by Li. B. Foote. 
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2, pages 119 to 249. 

“ The Charnockite Series.” 
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i03 to 168, with map facing page 168. 

Geology of the neighbourhood of Salem, with special , reference 
to Leschenaiilt de la Tour’s observations ; by T. H. Holland. 
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157 to 200. 

Lacroix; Gneissose rocks of Salem and Ceylon.” 

6. Eecords ; Geological Survey of India, YoL XXY, pp, 135 to 
159. 

Preliminary Eeport on the Iron Ores and Iron-Industries of the 
Salem District, by Thomas H. Holland. 

7. Eecords ; Geological Survey of India, Yol. XXIX, Part 2, 1896. 

(а) Preliminary notes on some Corundum localities in the Salem 

and Coimbatore districts, Madras ; hy C. S. Middlemiss, to 50. 

(б) Notes on the Ultra-basic Eooks and derived minerals of the 
Chalk (magnesite) hills and other localities near Salem, by 0. S. 
Middlemiss, j^p* 32 to 38. 

8. {a) Eecords; Geological Survey of India, YoL XXX, pp. 16 
to 42. 

On some Norite and associated Basic Dykes and Lava-fiows in 
Southern India ; by T. H. Holland. 

(h) Eecords; Geological Survey of India, Yol. XXX, pp. 118 
to 122. 

Eeport on some trial excavations for Corundum near Palakod, 
Salem District ; by C. S. Middlemiss. 

9. Eeport on the Kolar Gold Field, and its Southern Extension ; 
by P, Bosworth Smith, Esq., p.o.s., Government Press, Madras, 1889. 

10* Manual of the Geology of India ; E, H. Oldham fed. 1893), 
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HISTOEY. 

A. l^EEiiisxoKic. — ^eoliths — Neolitliic Factory — Iron Age. B. History.— 
Geoeral character of Salem History. I.. Akcient History.— (1) Maaryas, 
(2) Romans. II. Pallava Period.— Tho Paliavas — Hanclivarman Pallava- 
maila. — Disruption — (1) Ganga-PaliaYas — (2) Rolamba-Paliavas — (3) Banas 
— (4) Western Gangas. 111. Feudal Period.— Character of the Period— 
Govinda. Ill,, 783 — 814 A.D. — Amoghavarsha I., 814 — 877 A.D. — Rashtra- 
kuta Decline — Tirn^Pai’ambiyan — The Chola Expansion, Aditya 1. — 
Parantaka I. — Nolamba Aggression — Fall of Banas. — Revolution in Talakad 
— Krishna III., 940--956 A.D. — TakkOlam, c. 950 A.D.— B.ashtraknta 
Collapse. IV. Chola Ascendency.— Rajaraja I.— Chola-Chalnkyan Duel— 
Chola Administration in the 11th Century. V. The Hoysala Empire. — 
The 12th Centuiy — Hoysala Conquest of Gangavadi— W’’ar of Paudyan 
Succession — Adigaimans of Dharmapuri — Collapse of Kalyaui Chalukyas— 
Ballala II. — Hoysala-Pandyan Duel — Viia Ramanatha— The Muhammadan 
Cataclysm. YI. Vijayanagar. — Founding of Vijayanagar— First Dynasty- 
Revolution — Third Dynasty — Talikota, 1665 A.D. VII. 1565— 1761.— After 
Talikota — Dissolution — (1) Rise of Mysore — (2) Rise of Madura — -Tirumala 
Nayaka— Poligars of the Marches — Madura-Mysore Duel — Bijapur and 
Golconda intervene — Kantirava Marasa Raja — Ascendency of Mysore — 
Chikka De va Raja — ^The Marathas— Reconquest— The Muglials— Break up 
of Mughal Empire — The Ouddapah Nawabs— Rise of Haidar AM and the 
British. VIII. The Mysore Wars. — First Mysore War, 1767-9— Mai atha 
Advance — English Occupation of Baramahal — Haidar’s Invasion of the 
Bararnahal — Ambur — Haidar’s Retirement from the Baramahal— January 
to August 1768 — Col. Joseph Smith’s Invasion of the Balaghat—OoL Wood’s 
Campaign — Junction of Smith and Wood — Wood’s Disasters, November 
1768 — Haidar’s Invasion of the Carnatic — Second Mysore War, 1780-84— 
Third Mysore War, 1790- 92 — General Medow’s Campaign, 1790— Maxwell’s 
Advance — Campaign of Comw^allis, 1791 — Pennagaram— Krishnagiri — Close 
of the War — Interlude, 1792-99 — Fourth Mysore War— 1799. IX. District 
Garrisons. 

Neither eoliths nor palaeoliths have hitherto been found in 
Salem District. Implements of the later Stone Age are on the 
other hand abundant, and their workmanship shows a higher finish 
than do the neoliths of the Deccan.^ 

Neolithic implements have been found on the Shevaroys, the 
Kalrayans, the Kolli-malais, Vattak-malais, Melagiris aridon the 
Guttirayan. They do not occur in the plains. The commonest 
implements are celts and hammer-axes, the former with sharp 
cutting edges, the latter blunt. Mr. Bruce Foote’s collection in 
the Madras Mnseum includes no less than 70 celts from Salem 
District, 6 hammer-axes, 8 slick-stones one pestle and a 

^ For the information on neoliths, 1 am mainly indebted to the late Mr. 
B* Brace Foote. 

® Or slacking stones,” for putting a gloss on cloth. 
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biconical stone perhaps representing a phallns. No scrapers or 
spindles have yet been discovered, and there is nothing to show 
what neolithic man ate, and how he was clothed ; the “ slick- 
stones however, indicate that the art of weaving was not un- 
known. The favourite materials for implements are hypersthene- 
granite, diorite and diabase. Except at the Bargnr “ Factory 
no neoliths have been found in situ, and no ancient habitation 
site has yet been traced. The implements are turned np by the 
plough of the modern Malaiyali, gathered into shrines, and 
worshipped as gods. A few bits of neolithic pottery have been 
found on the Shevaroys ; some of these fragments have been ground 
into circular discs about two inches in diameter, and these were 
probably used as pavns in some game. 

Near Bargur in Erishnagiri Taluk an interesting discovery 
has been made by Messrs. E. Bruce Foote and P. Bosw'orth Smith. 
“ To the east of Varatana-palli, about two miles north of the 
149th milestone on the Madras-Bangalore Trunk Koad, there is a 
large doleritic dyke which seems to be a continuation of the 
‘ Mysore mine trap-dyke Under the temple hill here it will be 
seen that the dyke branches into two veins of about equal size. 
The rock, which forms the two small branches, is a fairly coarse- 
grained dolerite, giving a hackly fracture, but at the junction of 
these twn, where the dyke rises in a small hillock, the vein, 
although more than three times the width, is composed of an ex- 
ceedingly fine-grained stone, having a highly conchoidal fracture, 
so much so that the stone has been used largely for hatchets, etc., 
by the old palaeolithic men, and specimens that have evidently 
come from this vein can be found on many of the dargams round 
about. From the number of flakes and “ wasters ” found on the 
hillock, it can be readily seen that this has been an old chipping 
ground.*’ ^ 

The workmanship of these Bargur celts is very crude ; they 
arc merely chipped, and neither ground nor polished. Mr. Bruce 
Foote concludes that they wnre proba])ly rejccta, left behind 
because too bad in form to bo wnrth advancing to a second, third 
and fourth stage. 

Eelics of the Iron Age are abundant, but they have not been 
systematically investigated. A monograph by the Eev. Maurice 
Phillips, published in 1872, is the most recent woik on the subject. 
Dr. Phillips classes the tumuli as (1) cromlechs^, or tumuli lined 


1 P. Boswortk Smith’s Bepori on the Kolar Gold Field and iU Southern 
Fxisnsion ; Government Press, Madras, 1889, pp. 20-21, , 

^Tho use of the word “ eromlecii ^ Js not here strictly accarabe, the term 
being properly confined to oiroles of upright stones. 
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witli four perpeudicular stone slabs, in the shape of a cist or box, 
and (2) cairns, or tumiili which have ho internal lining of stone. 
Some cairns contain .large earthen urns, others have none. In 
outward appearance cairns and cromlechs are alike. ‘ ‘ They present 
themselves to the eye as mounds of earth and small stones of 
various sizes ; circular in shape, and often surrounded with circles 
of large stones. They measure from 3' to 20' in diameter, and 
from T to 4' in height. Very often in the stone circles, four 
large stones opposite the four points are seen tow^ering above the 
others ; and in the ease of cromlechs the entrance is from the east. 

“ After clearing away the mound and stones, it is foiind gener- 
ally, but not invariably, that the mouth of the tumulus is covered 
■with a stone slab varying in size from 2' long by 2' broad and 4'' 
thick, to 9' long by 6' broad and 14" thick.'’ 

Cromlechs ” generally contain small urns and iron imple- 
ments but no bones except very small pieces -which appear charred. 
The chambers vary much in size. Some of them are as small as 
3' long, 2' wide, and 2' deep ; and others are as large as 5' 
long, 8|-' wide, and 4' deep. The .large urns found in the cairns 
invariably contain human bones and small vessels ; and very often 
some iron implements and ornaments. They are hardly large 
enough to contain the body of a full-gro\ra man, though placed 
in a sitting posture, with the legs and thighs drawm up, and the 
head bent downwards between the knees, as is sometimes found 
in tumuli in Europe. If, therefore, full-grown men were buried 
in them, the body must have been either cut up, or partly burnt, 
before interment. The position of the bones in layers, one upon 
the other, seems to indicate the same conclusion. The cairns 
which contain no urns are the most barren in results. In some 
of them nothing is found ; and in others only small urns with 
small bits of iron, the orumblings of some instruments ; and small 
pieces of bones which look like the remnants of cremation. 

The largo urns are so brittle that they invariably fall to pieces 
by their own w^eight as soon as the surrounding earth is moved. 
They very much resemble the large chatties or sals now used by 
the Hindus to hold vrater or grain in their houses. Some vessels 
are rod and some black ; some are red inside and black outside 
and vice versa. The surface of some has been polished by rubbing 
it with th(3 imioilaginous juice of Ahutilon indiGum^ a process still 
in vogue in India. The ornaments found are round and oval 
beads of different sizes and colour, which must have been worn 
by women as necklaces and bracelets. According to Dr. Hunter 
they are made of carnelian ornamented with a pure w'hiie enamel 
of considerable thickness, which has been let into the stone by 
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grinding* the pattern, filling in probably with oxide of tin and 
exposing the stone to heat. The enamel is very hard, cannot be 
touched with a knife, and is not acted upon by strong nitric acid. 
The iron implements most oominonly found arc knives or short 
swords, from 12^^ to 22'^ in length, but they ocenr in such a 
crumbling state, that it is difficult to procure one unbroken. 

These tumuli are, as elsewhere in South India, popularly 
associated with the Pandava brothers, and are known as Paiidava- 
Kuli or Pandava-Kdvil ; terms as valueless historically as the 
epithet Oyclopaean ’’ in, Greece, or as the ‘‘Nimi'od’^ legends in 
Babylonia, With the usual inconsistency of legend, the cairns are 
also said to have been built by dwarfs, a sj)an or cubit in height, 
■who were endowed with the strength of giants. Pandava “ pits 
and “ shrines ’’ are found all over the District, notably on either 
side of the Morappur-Harur road, in the vicinity of Kundaui, and 
on a hill near Gumnialapuram. Some urns were discovered at 
Mundagambadi when the Yercaud Ghat road was constructed, and 
a bill -hook about 2 ^ long was found with them. 

The History of South India is the record of a never-ending 
struggle between the peoples of the Deccan plateau and the peoples 
of the south, an unceasing ebb and flow of nations. The border- 
line between these contending forces is formed by the Eastern 
Ghats, which run in an irregular line from east to west, from Eala- 
hasti and the Tirupati Hills of Chittoor District to the Nilgiria 
and the Palghat Gap. It is on this border-line that Salem District 
is situated, and the history of the District is essentially the history 
of a march land. Moreover, the physical barrier of the Kalrayan- 
Shevaroy mountain ranges has been in the past of vast political 
importance, and the history of the Baramahal is for the most part 
a thing apart from that of the Talaghat. Geographically the 
Talaghat belongs to the ancient Kongu country, which comprised 
most of what is now Coimbatore District, together with the taluks 
of Ear-ur, Namakkal, Salem, Tiruchengddii and Omal-ur. Its 
history is dependent on that of the Ohola country (Trichinopoly 
and Tanjore), and in a less degree on that of the western districts 
of the present state of Mysore. The , history of the Baramahal, 
on the other hand, is dependent on that of the ancient Tondai- 
mandalam^ (the present South Arcot, Chingleput, and North 
Arcot Districts) and, almost as intimately, on that of the eastern 
districts of Mysore, and the hinterland to the north of them 
(Cnddapah, Anantapur, and even Bellary). Hence it is thg-t 
Salem District has never formed a political entity, and therefore 


^ See belowi p. 46 for an explanation of the name Tondai-mandalam. 
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claims no separate history of its own. Wedged between the CHAP. II. 
Deccan and the plains, it has owned allegiance in turn to Pallava, B. History, 
Chola, and Pandya, to Manyakheta^ , Dorasamudra and Vijaya- 
nagar. Enled at one time by the Viceroy of a distant Emperor, 
at another by his feudatory vassals ; placed on the highway of 
conquering and vanquished armies ; plundered again and again by 
Pathan and Maratha freebooters, and by local adventurei’s ever 
ready to profit by the weakness of a suzerain, fought over by 
Madura Nayak and Mysore Odeyar, by Haidar Ali and John 
Company ” ; too poor to support a capital, a dynasty or an army 
of its own, and too important strategically to be left in peace by 
a powerful neighbour, Salem District has had a troubled past. 

The Edicts of the Mauryan Emperor Asoka (272-231 B.O.) i. Ancient 
depict the three historic kingdoms of South India, Chola, Chera 
and Pandya, as friendly independent states. The southernmost ^ 

Mauryan inscription is at Siddapnr, in the Chitaldrug District 
of Mysore, and between the Maurjan Empire and the Dra vidian 
Kingdoms a broad belt of forest intervened. It is possible, 
therefore, that in the Mauryan period Salem District was covered 
with primeval jungle. If it were worth cdaiining, it must have 
belonged to Chera or Chola. 

On the deadh of Asoka (231 B.O.) his empire cmmhled, (2) Romans. 
The three kingdoms of the south did not share in the Mauryan 
decay. Their mutual wars, no douht, kept them virile. In 47 
B.C., Julius Csesar was master of Alexandria, and the Romans at 
once began to develop the Red Sea trade It is certain that, by 
the beginning of the first century of the Christian era, a vigorous 
trade was established between the South Indian Kingdoms and 
the ports of Egypt. In 47 A.D. a further impetus was given to 
commerce by the discovery that, taking advantage of the monsoon 
winds, a shorter and safer course could he steered to the Malabar 
Coast. The most noteworthy articles of commerce were the 
pepper of Malabar, the pearls of Ceylon, and beryl. Beryl of the 
colour approved by Roman society under the Julian Emperors 
was available at only one spot in the then known world, viz., at 
Padiynr in Coimbatore District^. Large hoards of Roman coins 
have been found at Madura, the old Pandyan capital, at Kariir, 
the old Chera capital, and at Pollaohi, Savadi-palaiyam and 
Vellalur in Coimbatore. Most of these coins belong to the reigns 


^ la Gr.B. Report for 1902, page 3, Dr. HnltzsoR questions the correctness 
of the generally accepted identification of theRashtrakUta capital with Malkhed; 
in the Nizam’s Dominions. 

« Vide Mr. R. Seweil in I.R.A.S., XXIII, pp. S91-637. 
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of Augustus and Tiberius, a few to Claudius and Caligula. It is 
clear that a regular trade route existed from Madura to Coim- 
batore via the Kaveii valley. Hoards of Roman coins have also 
been found in the neighbourhood of Bangalore.^ It is not 
known what trade the Romans had with the Deccan at this 
period, or whether the traffic thither passed via Coimbatore. In 
any case, it is certain that, in the first century A.D., Salem was 
touched on the south, the west and the north by peaceful, pros- 
perous states, and though it is unlikely that the trade routes 
actually passed through Salem District, the country must at least 
have profited indirectly. 

It is in this period that some scholars have placed the golden 
age of Tamil literature, the age of the Tamil Sangam or Academy, 
when Paranar, Kapilar, Tiimvalluvar (the author of the Rural) 
and a host of other literary luminaries flourished. Not the least 
among them was the poetess Avvaiyar, who flourished under the 
patronage of Adiyaman Neduman Anji of Tagadnr.^ It was then 
that the Ohera King Senguttuvan ruled from his capital at Vanji, 
on the West Coast at the mouth of the Periyar, his dominion 
extending into the Kongu country, and the Kolli-inalais were the 
seat of Government of the Ohera prince Mantharam Serai Irum- 
porai. It is true that the existence of a matured Tamil civilization 
in the first century A.D. is not supported by epigraphic records, 
but it is difficult to assign the zenith of Tamil literature to any 
other period, and it is hardly conceivable that the coins of the 
Julian Emperors of Rome would be distributed so freely over a 
country not well advanced in culture.® 

On the death of Nero a change came over Roman society. 
Luxury waned, manners became simpler, and the eastern trade 
declined. The History of South India remains a blank till the 
4th century A.D., when the Pallavas are found firmly established 
in the east coast country, known for centuries after as Tondai- 
mandalam.^ The Pallavas appear to have ruled from several 


^ Ooimhatora Manual^ II, p. 363, Indian Antiquary V, p. 237. ^ Dhai’mapuri. 

3 See Ancient India, p, 336 sq. and The Tamils Mighteen, Rundred Years Ago^ 
pp. 100 and 107. 

^ The modern districts of North and SotLth. Arcot and Chingleput. I’onda- 
man (=Toacla hingf). “ Tonda ” may have been a country or a people. The 
tradition ascribing the origin of the word to the administration of the Pallava 
conntry by a Ohola prince Adondai, born to king Kokkilli by a Naga princess, is 
a late invention to account for the origin of the Pallavas. At the time when 
this story was invented, the Pallavas were probably looked upon as the outcome 
of a mixture of OhOia and Naga blood.” — Mr. T. Yenkayya in G.O. No. 1070 Rev 
of 1904. Of. a note by Mr* S. KrishnaswAmi Ayyangai* in ** Celebrities in Tamil 
Literature” — Ind, Ant, Voi. XXXVIT, p. 235. 
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different capitals, among ttera Etoclii, Vengi^ on the Godavari, CHAP II. 
and Palakbada. Apparently the two latter were independent of 
each other, and the king of Kanchi exercised some sort of over- ‘ 'AL* 
lordship over both. It has been snrmised with some probability 
that “ the Pallava power was superimposed upon the ancient 
territorial states much in the same way as the Maratha power 
was in later times ” and was confined ordinarily to the levying 
of tribute and blackmail.” Some such hold the Pallavas may 
have exorcised over Salem District, though there is no evidence 
of Pallava rule till the eighth century A.D., when the legitimate 
monarchs of Eanchi, discredited by their expulsion from the 
Deccan at the hands of the Badami Ohalukyas, ■were ousted 
from the succession by Nandi- var man Pallava-malla, the scion of Nandivarman 
a collateral branch of the royal family. “ Chosen by his snb- 
jects,” he had to fight for the sovereignty, and owed his ultimate 
success to the devotion of his general Udayachandra, wdio rescued 
him when beset by the Dramila Princes,” adherents no doubt, 
of tho legitimate lino, whose leader Chitramaya was slain by 
Udayachandra’s owm hand. This soldier -won victories for his 
master’s armies from Tinnevelly to Nellore. His name is peculi- 
arly interesting froin its connection with the village of Udayen- 
diram on the Palar, on the border of Tiruppattnr Taluk, just 
within the limits of North Areot District. Tho “ Udayendiram 
Plates ” ^ may be claimed as the earliest historical record of Salem 
District, and they prove that, early in the eighth century, part, at 
least, of tho District was within the pale of civilization. 

Nandi- varman Pallava-malla lived to see at least the 50th year 
of his reign. For 22 years he preserved his Empire intact ; but 
soon after 733 A.D. his kingdom was invaded by Vikramaditya II, 
grandson of the monarch of the same name, who restored the 
Ohalukya Empire and expelled the Pallavas from the Deccan. 

The invader entered Eanchi, but did not sack the city ; instead he 
contented himself with setting up a pillar of victory “ near the 
ocean,” and, after granting heaps of gold to the principal Siva 
temple in the place, he withdrew. 

The Badami Ohalukyas did not long survive their victory, for 
in 757 AD. their Empire was completely overthrown by the Eash- 
trakutas of Malkhed. The defeat of Nandi- varman Pallava-malla 
also marks the end of Pallava greatness, and after his death all 
that remained of the Pallava Empire was divided between the 
dynast}^ known as the Ganga-Pallavas, apparently the direct 


^ Afterwy.rds the capital of the Eastern Oiial 0 kyas. 
s See SJ.L, YoK II, pt. II, p, 361. 
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descendants^ of Pallava-malla, and the Later Pallavas/^ who may 
represent either the snccesaors of Ohitramayaj who led the 
Dramila Princes and was slain by Nancli-varman Pallava* 
malla’s general TJdayachandra, or the descendants of Paraniesyara- 
varnian 11^ whose throne Pallava-malla had usurped.^ 

The kings of the so-called G-anga-Pallava Dynasty are distin- 
guished by the prefix “ Ko ’V (= King) and Vi jay a as part of 
their proper names, and, as in the ease of the Pallaya kings, their 
names terminate in “ yarman® Though the area over w’^hieh 
they ruled was large, their civilization must have been inferior to 
that of their predecessors, most of the records being set up to comme- 
morate the death of heroes in cattle raids. Their records are 
found ill the districts of Tanjore, Trichinopolj, Ohingleput, the 
two Arcots, as far north as Gndiniallain, and in the north-west of 
Salem District."^ The Ch5las seem to have acknowledged their 
overlordship. There are several names, however, of rulers bearing 
the titles of this dynasty whom it is not easy to locate. At Hann- 
manta-puram, near Pennagaram, in Dharmapiiri Taluk, there are 
two inscriptions of the 17th year of one Vijaya Isvara-varman, 
whose name is also mentioned in an inscription at Hehbani near 
Mulbagal.® The Eaya-kota Plates® '''' are dated in the 14th year 
of one Ko-Vijaya-Skandasishya-Vikrama-varman and record a 
grant made at the request of Mahavali-Vtoai-aja i.e., the Sana 
king. There is yet another name, that of Ko-Vijaya-Narasimha- 
varman^, whose inscriptions have been found at Kil-Muttugnr, in 


^ According to the nnpablished Ysltir-palaiyoni Plates, “ Danti-yarman ” 
(see below note 3) was a son of PallaYa-malla. J.H.A.S., 1911, p. 52iJ. 

® The inscriptions of the “Later Pallavas’* oconr in the districts of 
.Tanjore, Chinglepnfc and the two Arcots. The political relationshiii between tlie 
Ganga-Pallavas and the “ Later Pallavas ” cannot be satisfactorily made out, 
and it is possible, bhongh at present evidence is wanting, that the two lines may 
be identical. No date can be fixed for the “Later Pallavas, ” and there is no 
evidence to show that their rule extended into Salem District. Sec J.E.A.S., 
1911, p. 522, and G.E. Report, 1910-11. 

3 (i) Danti-varman reigned at least 51 years. 

(ii) Nandi-varman „ 62 „ 

(iii) Nripatnnga-varman „ 26 ,, 

(iv) Aparajita „ , 18 „ 

There was also a Kampa-varman whose reign lasted at least 23 years. He 
appears to have been a son of Nandi-varman and brother of Nripatnnga-varman, 
He may have been a oo-regent with or independent of his brother. It is certain 
that the reigns of some of these rulers overlapped, 

4 a 'JS. 1904, p. 7, paragraph 13. 

^ Sp, Ind, YII, p. 21j cf. Rjp, Cam. Yol. X, Kolar, No. 211 of Mulbagal 
Taluk, 

® JEp, Ind, Y, p. 49. 
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Nortli Arcot, and also in Mnlfegal Talnk^; one of these mentions CHAP. II. 
the chief of Tagadm'-Nad, the modem Dharmaptiri.^ The 

Another relic of the Pallava Empire stnvived in the territory J — 

north and east of the Talahad Gangas, namely the Nolamba-Pal- 
lavas, descendants, perhaps, of Pallavas who settled in the Deccan 
after the sack of Badami hy Narasimha-varman I (642-655 A.D.) 

The territory occnpied hy these settlers became known as the 
Nolamba-vadi 32,000/’ the nominal number of villages com- 
prised within it. 

Another principality which attained a precarions indepen- (3) Banaa. 
dence with the fall of Kanchi and Badami was that of the Banas, 
whose territory is described as being Vadngavaliyin-merkii, a term 
which may mean either ‘Hhe country to the west of the Andb-a 
Eoad, ” or the Western portion of the Andhra Eoad.” ^ Vadugn- 
vali was the name of the district over w'hich the Banas ruled. 

Their territory certainly extended over part of Mysore and part of 
Salem and North Arcot and their inscriptions are found as 
far north as Nellore. Their capital was probably at Tiruvalam in 
Gudiyattam Taluk of North Arcot, anciently called Vanapuram. 

They w-ere essentially guardians of the Ghats. A rock inscription 
of . one of their kings occurs at Eaya-kota,^ and, from the Eaya- 
kota Plates above referred to, it would appear that the Barama- 
hal was ruled, in the ninth century by Bana kings under the 
suzerainty of some collateral branch of the Gauga-Pallava family. 

Advantage had heon taken of the confnsion into which South (4) Western 
India w^as plunged on the fall of the Badami Empire by a prince 


^ Ep. Cam. Vol. X, (Kolar) I^fo. 227 of Mulbagal Taluk. 

3 Mr. Krishna Sastri suggests (p. 63 of G.E. Beport for 1910-11) that 
“ the major portion of the "Sforth Arcot district, with the bordering portions of 
Salem and Kolar were, even in the earlier Pallava times, under the sway of local 
chiefs who claimed, in a way, some distant relationship with the ruling 
dynasty of the Pallavas,” that in the confusion that followed the usurpation of 
Nandi-varman Pallava-malla, they tru d to assert their independence, with 
Kashtrakuta aid, and that under Nripatnnga, or perhaps in his father’s time, 
they succeeded in establishing themselves as a dominant dynasty. 

3 The strategic importance of the B^na territory can be abundantly 
illustrated from history, e.g., the defeat of the Kawnb Dost AH Khan at Damal- 
cheruvu in 1740, the defeat of Anwar-ud-din in 1754, and most of the campaigns 
of Haidar Ali and Tipn against the British. 

^ The Banas traced their descent from tie demon Mahabali, but their 
connection with the Seven Pagodas (M ahabali-puram) is ** due to nothing but fancy, 
because there is no evidence whatever to show that their territories extended so 
far.” The Seven Pagodas, M amalla-puram, or Mahamalla-puram, were evidently 
called after the Pallava Karasimha varman, oire of whose titles w^as “ Mahamalla ” 
the Great Wrestler ’’—See G.E. 1904, para* 26 and Bice, Mysore Gazetteer I 
300 sq. ■ 
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of Ganga race Tiy nameSivamara. He was tlie hereditary ruler of 
what was known as the Kongal Nad Eight Thousand.’^ Thero 
are records in Mysore which may he assigned to him, one of which 
mentions Mm solely hy name, without any regal title of any kind, 
but uses a technical expression which stamps him as holding a rank 
and authority considerably greater than those of any mere local 
Governor, and others wEich speak of him as the Konguni King/^ 
a term applied to all his successors. His date has been tentatively 
fixed as 755-765 A.D. He was suceeoded by his son (or grand-, 
son) Sripurusha Muttarasa.^ His title at first w^as the same as 
his father’s, but there is evidence on his inscriptions that he 
gradually felt his w’-ay to independence. He is knowm later by 
the title ^‘Maharaja” and finally he adopts the full titles of a 
paramount king Maharajadhiraja ” and “ Paramesvara.” The 
territory he ruled over coincided more or less with the south- 
eastern portion of what is now Mysore State ; it w^as technically 
knowm as the ‘‘ Gangavadi 96,000 ” i.e., a province of 96,000 
villages ; his capital was Talakad, a sand-buried city on the banks 
of the Kaveri near KollegM. His reign was a long one of at least 
42 years, and his date may be tentatively fixed as 764-805 A.D. 

The period extending from the middle of the eighth century to 
the end of the tenth may be called the Feudal period. It opens 
with the subversion of the Badami Ohalukyas by the Eashtrakutas, 
and closes with the subversion of the Eashtrakutas by the Ohaluk- 
yas of Kalyani, The Ganga-Pallavas struggle for existence for a 
century and a half, and finally fall before the Cholas. Ohola 
expansion is checked for a time by the Eashtrakutas and their 
feudatories, but the fall of the Eashtrakutas is followed hy the 
conquests of Eajaraja the Great, and by the end of the tenth century 
the political forces of South India are once more concentrated in 
the hands of two hostile Emperors. 

The Feudal period may be conveniently divided into three 
phases, each phase dependent on the tone of Eashtrakuta rule ; — 

(1) A phase of war and consolidation coincident with the 
rule of Govinda III, 783-814, 

(2) A peace phase, answering to the long reign of Amogha- 
varsha I, 815-878 A.D. 


^Two Vatteluttu inscriptions (G.F. Nos. 211 and 212 of 1910) have 
recently been discovered at Odda-patti, near Bommidi Eailway Station, dated 
in the 27tli and 7th year respectively of Sripnrnsha. As Odda-patti is situated 
almost in the extreme south-east comer of the Baramahal, it would follow that 
Sripurusha’s sway extended over the greater part, if not the whole, of the 
noi'thern taluks. 
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(3) A phase of auarebj answering to the period of Eashfcra- cha?. it 
Icuta decline (878-973 A.D.), with a short period of revival under III. Feudal 
Krishna III (940-968). 

Bj the beginning of the ninth eentnry the Eashtraknta Goviiida ^^ovinch Jii. 
Ill was master of the Deccan. By establishing his suzerainty 
over the Western Gangas of Talakad, Govinda III indirectly 
inflaenced the history of Salem District for the next two 
centnries. Sripnrnsha Muttarasa was not permitted to enjoy his 
paramount title for long. It is known from Eashtrakilta records 
that king Dhruva imprisoned a Ganga prince, and that Govinda 
III “released him from a long captivity and sent him back to his 
own country.'^ This prince abused his captor’s generosity, and 
G5viada III was “ compelled to reconquer the Ganga, who through 
excess of pride stood in opposition to him, and to put him in 
fetters again/’ This would be about 810 A. D. 

The name of this adventurous prince is not given. It appears 
that Muttarasa had two sons, the elder Sivamara II and the 
younger Eana~vikrama. It is claimed, in the spurious Manne 
Grant, that one Sivamara won a name for himself by victories over 
the armies of the Eashtrakutas, Chalnkyas and others, and that he 
“ defeated the countless cavalry of Dhruva which had overrun 
the whole earth. It is possible that Sivamara II was entrusted 
with the command of his father’s armies, and during the campaign 
was defeated and captured by Dhruva, that, on his father’s death, 
he was liberated by Govinda III, “to take up the leadership of 
the Gangas,” and was crowned by him as his vassal, (about A.D. 

805). It is possible that Sivamara II, on regaining his throne, 
rebelled, and that his second captivity let in his younger brother 
to the W estern Gauga succession, If the imprisoned Ganga prince 
was not Sivamara II, he must have been Sripurusha Muttarasa 
himsedf, and bis assumption of imjerial titles would bo the im- 
mediate cause of his downfall. It is certain that Muttarasa’s son, 
Eana-vitrama, began to reign about 810, and that ho was a loyal 
vassal to the Eashtraknta kings. It is also certain that about this 
time the Western Gauga dominions were divided^ and that the 
eastern portion became a separate State under Sivamara II and 
his descerdants, with their capital at Kolar.^ 

Govinda HI was (o. 815.A.D.) succeeded by his son, Amogha- Amoghavar- 
varsha I, whose reign extended to the phenomenal length of 
62 jears. He was religiously minded, a devout supporter of the / - ‘ 

TBe IColar Oanias were;— II, (^) Prifclti?!pafc i (3) '' 

Marasittilia, (4) Prifchivipati It Hasfcimalla. , ^ 

- 7492i e,'-' 
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Jain faith and a great patron of literature. He enjoyed to the 
full the fruits of the great wars of Govinda III, kept at hay the 
Basteru Chalukyas, and resigned the sovereignty in extreme old 
age to his son, the Yuvaraja Krishna II. 

The march land enjoyed comparative peace during this reign ; 
it is a period of political marriages, suggestive of the palmy days of 
medieval chivalry. An alliance was made between the Ganga-Palla 
vas and the Eashtrakutas, and the Ganga-Pallava king, Nandi- 
vikrama-varman, whose reign lasted at least 62 years, took to wife 
the daughter of Amoghavarsha.i The Sana king, Vikramaditya 
I, acquiesced in the overlordship of the Ganga-Pallavas. The 
relations between the two branches of the W estern Gangas appear 
amicable. The Kolar Ganga Sivamara II was succeeded by his 
son Prithivipati I, who seems, like Amoghavarsha and Nandi- 
vikrama-varman, to have enjoyed a very long reign. His daughter 
married the Bana Vikramaditya I, and he was in close alliance 
with the Ganga-Pallavas. The Talakad-Gangas appear to have 
enjoyed a period of peace and prosperity under Eana-vikrama (son 
of Sripurusha-Muttarasa) and his son Eajamalla (c. 840—871). 
The latter cemented an alliance with the Nolambas by giving his 
daughter Jayabbe to the Nolamba king Nolambadhiraja,^ son of 
Pallavadhiraja. 

The death of Amoghavarsha in 877 A.D. marks the beginning 
of Eashtrakuta decline, and the weakness of his successors was the 
signal for unrest in the South, 

The Ganga-PaUava Nandi-vikrama-varman was succeeded by 
his son Nripatunga, who appears to have been the most success- 
ful monaroh of his line. It is significant that, during his reign, 
the Ganga-Pallavas abandoned the Ganga emblems of elephant 
and swan, and reverted to the bull crest of the ancient Pallavas. He 
directed his energies towards extending his dominions to the south 
in the direction of Trichinopoly and Tanjore. 

The advance of the Ganga-PaUavas was, however, checked by 
a counter-movement of the part of the Pandyans under Varaguna- 
varman, who ascended the Paudyan throne in 862-3 A.T)? The 
struggle culminated in a pitched battle, fought at Tiru-Parambiyam 
near Kumbakdnam, in which Varaguna was confronted by the 
united forces of the Ganga-Pallavas, under Aparajita, and the 
Kolar-Gangas, under Prithivlpathi I ; Prithivipathi I was slain, 
but Varaguna was routed and the Ganga-Pallavas were saved 
for a while. 


1 Ind. VI, p. 6C, cl. Mysore Qanetteer, Vol. I, p. 307. 
‘ G-.E, 1907, p. 67, 
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The battle of Tim-Faraiiibijam was pregnaiit with results. 

The ruin of Varaguna paved the "way for the Chola Empire. In 
about 880 A.D., a prince iiamed Aditya I, ascended the Chola 
throne. According to the Kongu-desa-rajahkal^ he conquered 
Kongu in 894 A.D. The statement is consistent wdth certain 
inscriptions ^ copied at Salem and Tiruchengodu. But his greatest 
achievement was the invasion of Tondai-mandalam, the defeat of 
Aparajita and the complete subversion of the Ganga-Pallavas. 

In 906-7 Aditya I was succeeded by his son Parantaha I, a Parantakai. 
clever statesman and an able soldier. His reign extended to 948 
A.D. His inscriptions have been found from Cape Comorin to 
Kalahasti in Chittoor. His capture of Madura led him to adopt 
the title ‘‘ Madirai-Konda,’’ ^ and his records at Salem and 
Tiruchengodu, the latest of which is dated in his 37th year, prove 
that under him the southern portion of Salem District was a settled 
and orderly province of the Chola dominions. 

Meanwhile the Baramahal became the field for Nolamba Nolamba 
aggrandisement. Eaja-malla, it will be remembered, had given his ■^'g'gi’ession. 
daughter Jayabbe in marriage to the Nolamba king, Nolambadhi- 
raja. Their son Mahendra, a nephew through his mother of 
Butuga I, succeeded to the Nolamba throne in or before 878-9 
A.D. He seems to have been of a turbiJent disposition. He 
waged war on the Banas, and claims to have destroyed them. He 
certainly ousted them from the Baramahal, for an inscription of 
his has been found at Dharmapuri, dated 892-3 A.D. and Nolamba 
rule continued at Dharmapuri till 930-1 A.D., the date of an 
inscription of Mahendra’s great-grandson Irula.® 


^ The Chola kings called themselves alternately Bajakesari-varman and Fara- 
kesari-varman. The latter title was adopted by Parantaka I, and therefore the 
former was applicable to Aditya I. The early Oholas of this dynasty give no 
other name. The records of the later members of the family nsnally give a 
distinctive name. Inscriptions of Bajakesaii-varman are found at Salem (e.g., 
(T.S. Hos. 4^ and 49 of 1888) and at Tiruchengodu (e.g., Nos. 625, 627 and 629 of 
1905, dated respectively in the 16th, 14tb and 13th regnal years). These are all 
gifts of gold for feeding Brahmans. It is not unlikely that the Tiruohengcdu 
inscriptions are of Aditya I. 

^ G.E. Nos. 682,633, 640 of 1906 give the epithet “ Madirai Konda, ” and 
are dated respectively in his 37th, 20th and 27th year. They record gifts of 
gold for temple lamps. There are several other insciiptions of Parakesari-varman 
at Tiruchengodu which may or may not be his. The inscription of Ko-Parake- 
sari-varman*’ in the Snkavanesvara temple of Salem, dated in the 6th and 6th 
regnal years, probably belong to Mm (See G.E. 1888). 

3 G.E., No. 198 of 1910. Ha hSndra w^8 succeeded by his son, Ayyappa, two 
of whose Inscriptions occur at Dharmapuri, viz G,E» Nos. 304 and 305 of 1901, 
which have been edited by Mr. Krishna Sastri in J?p. In d.. Vol K, pp. 44 sq. 
Ayyappa was succeeded in turn by his son Anniga, and Anniga by his son Irula. 
The last of the line was DilXparasa. See G»E, Beport for 1910-11, p. 65, 
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The overthrow of tho Gaiiga-Pallsvas by Adit) a I deprived 
the Baiias of tlioir hereditary allies, and the attacks of Mahendra 
robbed tliero. of half their territory. Vikramaditya I, the loyal 
vassal of the Gariga-Pallava Nandi- vikramavarmaa. was succeeded 
by his son, Vijayaditya II, whose inscriptions, dated in 89/ and 
904 A.D. acknowledge no suzerain. His successor, Vikra.inaditya 
II, throw in his lot with the Eashtrakiitas and allied himself with 
Krishna II. The Kolar-Gangas were wiser. Prithivipati I, the 
hero of Tirii-Parambiyam, was succeeded by his son Marasimha, 
of whom little is known. His son, however, Prithivipati II, other- 
wise called Ilastimalla, boldly threw in his lot with Parantaka I, 
Some time prior to 914 A.H. Parantaka attacked and wiped out 
the Bana kingdom, and set np the Kolar-Ganga Hastimalla as 
lord over itd The choice was a wise one, for Hastimalla’s father’s 
sister had married the Bana Vikramaditya I. Hastimalla adopted 
the Bana black-buck banner and bull crest, and ruled as a faithful 
Clidla vassal so long as the Ch5las remained paramount.® Paran- 
taka, in his endorsements on the tw^o Udayendiram Plates of 
Nandi-varman Pallava-malla, confirmed those ancient Pallava 
grants, and indicated thereby his ambition that the Oholas should 
rebuild the Empire which the Pallavas had lost. 

There is reason to believe that the policy of Mahendra was 
inspired by a revolutionary movement among the Western Gangas 
in Talakad. Eajamalla was succeeded in about 870 A.D., by his 
son Butuga I. Butuga I was followed in about 908 A.D. by his 
son Ereyappa, a prince who is nowhere shown in the inscriptions 
as Yuvaraja. Perhaps an explanation is found in the fact that in 
891-2 a Ganga prince, Eacheya Ganga by name, was slain in 
battle by the Nolambas. All the available evidence goes to show 
that Ereyappa W'as a close ally of the Nolambas,^ and hostile to 
tho Eilshtrakutas, and it is possible that Eacheya Ganga w^as an 
elder son of Butuga I, and that Ereyappa, after the Nolambas had 
slain his elder brother, took advantage of the temporary weak- 
ness of the Eashtrakutas to form an alliance with the Nolambas 
and throw off his allegiance to the paramount power.^ 


^ See Hdayeufliram Plates of Kandi-varinan Pallava-malla and Hasti- 
naalla, Ind. Ill, p. 142 sq., and S.IJ., Vol.II.. pp, 301 and 387. 

® See also the Sholinghnr inscription, Ind, IV, IVo. 32, p. 221, where 
liastunaUa is called also Vira-Ohola. 

^ It is interesting to note that Mahendra himself, his son Ayyapa and his 
grandson Anniga, all married Ganga princessos. 

^ Butaga I, 870-908 


Eacheya Ganga slain 
891-2 ? 

I 

Bntuga II, 910-953. 


Ereyappa, 908-938 

, Eacha-malla — slain 938-9 by Butuga II, 
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The above explanation is suggested by what followed on CHAP. II 
Kroyappa's death, in about 938 A,D. Ereyappa was succeeded HI. Feudal 
by his son Racha-malla shortly after Krishna III succeeded to the 
throne. Krishna III at once formed an alliance with one Butuga, Krishna IIJ 
who married his elder sister Eevakka. Within a year of Ereyap- 
pa’s death, this Butnga had, vdth Krishna’s help, slain his son 
Eacha-malla, and reigned in his stead. In the language of the 
inscriptions, Eaoha-malla was a poisonous tree which was up- 
rooted, and Butnga II was a pure tree which Krishna III had 
planted in his placo.^ It is a probable conjecture that this 
Butnga II was a son of the Eacheya Granga slain by the Nolain- 
bas in 891-2 A.D,, and that the revolution effected by Krishna III 
was merely the restoration to the Granga throne of the rightful 
line which Ereyappa had supplanted. 

The installation of Butnga II w^as a skilful stroke of diplomacy TakkoiaiL\ 
on the part of Krishna III. Partly as dowTy from his wdfe and 
partly in return for the slaying of Eacha-mall a, the new Ganga 
king w’-as entrusted wdth a large extent of territory.® Krishna’s 
confidence in Butuga was not misplaced. With his w-estern flank 
protected, Krishna III wras free to advance southw-ard, and curb 
the rising ambitions of the Oholas. The Chola dominions wore 
invaded, and, within a year (949-950 A.D.), a pitched battle was 
fought at Takkolam (near Arkonam), the Chola forces w'ere routed, 
and, with Butxiga’s assistance, the Chola prince Eajaditya w'as 
slain.^"^ Hastimalla the Kolar-Ganga made a virtue of necessity, 
and became the vassal of the victor* 

Krishna III ruled for about 20 years after his great victory at nrishiraktita 
Takkolam. Butiiga II died about 953 A.D. Of his grandson^ Oollapse. 
Eacha Ganga, w-ho appears to have succeeded him, little is known. 

About 963 A.D. Marasimha acceded to the Western Ganga 
throne, and proved himself the mainstay of the Rashtraknta 
power. One of his first exploits was to crush the turbulent 
Nolamhas ; for this service he was rewarded by his suzerain with 
the Nolambavadi province of 32,000 villages, and he adopted the 
title Nolamba-kulantaka, Death to the Nolamba race.” He also 
acquired the Santalige 1,000.” These acquisitions, together with 


1 JSr- Ind. VI, p. 70. 

® RSvakka’s dowry consisted of the Purigere 38, the Belvola 300, the 
Kisukad 70 and the Baginad 70, For killing Eacha-malla Eutiiga II was 
awarded the Ganga^adi 96,000, in other vv^ordB he took over in toto the Ganga 
domimons. 

3 i’or tins service Batuga II was rewarded . with the Eanavase 12,000. See 
Ijp. lud. Tol. VI, p. 57. I., 

^ Banavase, granted hy Krishna III to Butnga II, had tlj| e reconquered from 
the viceroys to vyhom Butnga had entrusted it. It 
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his hereditary dominions, made him one of the most powerful 
rnonarohs of South India, ^ and he was ahle to assist Krishna III 
srihstaiitially in his campaign against Griijarat. But the days of the 
Eashtrakuta Empire were numbered. Within a few years of 
Krishna Ill's death, the Eashtrakuta Empire was subverted, in 
spite of the loyal assistauce of Marasimha, by Tailall, the founder 
of the Later or Kalyani Ohalukyas. The Western G-angas did not 
long survive. In 974 Marasimha abdicated in favour of his son 
Panchala-deva and ‘'died in the praotioo of religion at the feet of 
a Jain teacher named Ajitaseaa at Bankapnr, starving himself 
to death by a three days’ fast.” Panchala-deva attempted to re- 
cover independence, but was shortly afterwards defeated and slain 
by Taila II. A son of Panchala-deva named Bacha-malla 
succeeded, and an inscription of his shows that he was reigning 
in 978 A.D. He aimed at independence, and the events that led to 
his downfall are not known. He was the last of his line. After 
his death the Ganga dominions seem to have been absorbed 
in the Ohaliikya Empire, as it was from the Ohalukyas that the 
Cholas took Gangavadi. 

It took nearly fifty years for the Oholas to recover from the blow 
dealt them at Takkdlam in 949-950 A.D. In 985, after thirty- 
five years of prostration and dynastic dissensions, Eajaraja I, 
the Great,® acceded to the Oh5la throne. In A.D. 997 the 
Ohalukya Taila died. This event afforded Eajaraja his opportu- 
nity, and in the following year he launched on one of the most 
remarkable campaigns known to history. He overran Gangavadi, 
Nolambavadi, (Bellary),^ Ooorg, and Vengi, the capital of the 
Eastern Ohalukyas. By his conquest of Vengi he put an end to 
a thirty years’ period of anarchy, set up a king of the old Eastern 
Ohalukya line, and shortly afterwards gave his daughter in marri- 
age to the Vengi Prince Vimaladitja, who afterwards became 
king. In 1002-3 A.D., he had subdued Ceylon, Quilon and 
Kalioga. In 1004 his army invaded the Deccan a second time, 
and his son Eajendra, the Crown Prince, captured the Western 
Ganga capital of Talakad. His last recorded exploit was in 1013-4 
A.D., and this is probably the year of his death. 

The history of the eleventh century is mainly a history of the 
duel between the Oholas and Western Ohalukyas, the details of 
which do not concern Salem District Though Gangavadi 


1 Aa inscription at Lnkslimeswar, in Bharwai' District, gives him the 
paramount title Paramesvara. 

^ Mnmmndi Chola DSva, King of Three Crowns, i.e., Three Kingdoms. 
Cl Jn(2. XXII, p. 66. 

^ He could not keep it. It was feudatory to Vikraxaaditya V. 1009-11. A.D , 
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changed hands several times. Chela sovereignty in the District CHAP, IL 
probably remained undisturbed. At the end of the oentury IV. Chola 
iioaoars were even between the two contending powers. 

For administrative purposes the Ohola dominions ^ were divided Cliola 
into six provinces eallel m%nd^lamB^ each of which comprised 
what was, prior to the conquest, an independent kingdom. Each the Eleventh 
■mmdalam appears to have been named after an Emperor who 
conquered it, or Viceroy whose rule over the province was 
specially distinguished ^ ; but the foreign names did not always 
displace the familiar traditional ^ names. The six mcmclalaim were ; 

(1) Tondai-inandalarn otherwise called Jay arngonda- Ohola- 

mandalam, after Eajadhiraja I. It comprised roughly 

the Pallava country, i.e., the East Coast plains from 

the Southern Pennaiyar to its northern namesake; 

(2) Oh5la-mandaIam, the Oh5la country proper (Tan j ore 

and Triehinopoly) ; 

(3) Eajaraja-maadalain, the Pandya and part of the Kerala 

country (Madura, Tinnevelly, and Travanoore) ; 

(4) Tho Kongu country, otherwise called Adhirajaraja- 

mandalam or Chdla-Kerala-mandalam ; 

(5) Gangai-konda-Ohola-mandalam, inohiding the Western 

portion of the Q-anga oonntry ; 

(6) hTigarili-Ohdla-mandalam, embracing the Eastern part of 

the Ganga country, together with the Bana kingdom. 

The Northern part of Salem fell within Nigarili-t^hola- 
mandalani, as is proved by inscriptions at Mallapuram"^ (near 
Palakodn), Tirta-malai^ and Tirnppattur.® The Southern part of 
Salem District was included in Kongu. Kongu comprised the 
whole of Coimbatore District, as well as the Salem Talaghat, and 
was divided into three portions, North, West and South Kongu. 

The southern limit of Northern Kongu was probably the Ivl-veri, 
the present District of Coimbatore falling within West and South 
Kongu. In the time of Bajendra I and Vira-Eajendra I, Kongu 
-^ " Was known officially as Adhirajaraja-mandalam^ ; under Kul5t- 
timga III it was known as Chola-Kerala-mandalam, under 
Vikrama Ghoia as Vira-Chola-mandalam, a term which was 

^ ExolusiTe of the V§ng*i country, which remained thronghont a dependent 
ally% 

* See Mr. B. Ki’ishnaswami Ayyangxr’s Amieni India, p. 174. Of., however, 

Mysore and Qoorg from the Inscri^iions, p. 86, and Mysore (razetteer, Yol. I, 
p. 333, The terms used were frequently changed. , 

® The GhOlas also changed the names of towns they conquered, e.g., Talakad 
became Rajarajapuram, but the new names did not acquire permanence. 

^ a.E. Ko. 18 of 1900. ® 0-.E; Ko, 670 of 1905. 

6 e.E. No. 213 of 1909. ^ S IJ„ Ypl, III, page 31. 
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eontinuod under the Pandyan^ regime, and even into the time of 
Aelijnta Raya and Sadasiva.^ 

8ome mandalanu wore in turn divided into IwUams, and 
the? koUams into ncids^ but in Salem District it would scorn the 
word koitam was rarely used, and the general term nad was 
applied to both the larger and the smaller divisions. Thus in an 
inscription at Kambaja-nallur,^ Puramalai-Nad is spoken of as a 
sub-division of Tagadai-Nad; and in the Mallapurani inscription'^ 
Tagadai-Nad is a sub-division of &anga-Nad, which in turn is a 
sub-division of Nigarili-Ohola-mandalam. The Adaiyur-Nild is 
mentioned in an inscription of Tirta-malai^ and an Byyil-Nad in 
one of Tiruppattur.^ 

In the 'lalaghat the inscriptions speak of the Kilkarai 
Ptindurai-Nad,^ the Vada-Puvaniya-Nad,^ the Ehikarai-Nadj^^ 
and the Eliir-Nad.^'^ 

Tho twelfth Gontury witnessed the decline of the Ohola Empire 
and tho final ruin of that of Ealyani. In about 1116 A.D., an 
event had taken plaoe which was fraught with peril to both Cholas 
and Ohalukyas. 

The Hoysala Ballalas were originally feudatories of the 
Western Ohalukyas, and their first capital was Belnr, in Hassan 
District of Mysore. 

In 1104 A.D. Bitti-Deva, better known as Vishnu-vardhana, 
succeeded to the chief laincyd^ Himself an able soldier and states- 
man, he was ably supported by a general of Ganga stock called 
Ganga Eaja. There is a signifioanoe in the prominence of Ganga 
Raja’s claim to Ganga descent and his distinction as one of the 
three chief supporters of the Jain religion.^^ It shows that the 
movement he led -was a patriotic and religious revolt. He estab- 
lished his capital at Halebid (Dorasamudra), and reduced Nolam- 
bavadi to obedience. But a richer prey awaited him. 

At the opening of the twelfth century, Gangavadi was Ghola 
territory, in charge of the Adigaiman of Dharmapnri. The Ohola 

^ See Tiraohengodu inscription uf tTatawarman Snndara^Pandya — G-.E. No. 
682 of 1905. 

^ TAe term is found in unpublished translations of G.E, Nos. 19, 21 and 22 
of 1900 kindly supplied me by Mr. Y* "Venkayya. 

^ G.E. No. 9 of 1900. ^ G.E. No. 18 of 1900. 

® G.E. No. G62 of 1905. Cf. G.E. No. 204 of 1909, and B,eport for 1910 
p. 88. Of. also 1911, p. 811. 

s G.E. No. 248 of 1909. ^ G.E. No. 646 of 1 905 (Tiruchengcdu). 

® G.E. Nos. 19, 22, and 27 of 1900 (Tara-mangalam). 

» G.E. No. 21 of 1900 (Tara-mangalam). G.E. No 13 of 190G (Namakkal). 

Bice, page 837, Dr, Fleet gives as his earliest date 1117, Ms latest 1137 A.D, 

12 Chamundaraya, minister of Marasimha the Talakad Ganga, and Hulla, the 
minister of the Hoysala Narasimha L 
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rule was not popular. The Chdlas wore foreignerSj and out of 
sympathy with tho pooplo. They had ruthlessly destroyed the 
Jain temples and trampled upon tho local religion. The fruit was 
ripe for picking. Vishnn-vardhana invaded Gangavadi, routed 
tho Chola Governor at Talakad, and captured the ancient Ganga 
capital. 

Ostensibly the Hoysala conquest of Gangavadi was under- 
taken on behalf of Vishnu- vardhana’s Ghfckya suzerain. 
But Vishnu-vardhana proved himself a formidable vassal, and tho 
precedent ho sot was dangerous. He claims to have captured 
Kolar, sacked Koyatur ^ and overrun Kongu. There is no reason 
to discredit these claims, though in other respects the language of 
his inscriptions indulges in hyperbole. There is, however, no 
evidence that he effected a foothold in the Baramahal or Talaghat. 
He does not claim to have descended tho Salem or North Arcot 
Ghats, and probably his operations were confined to Western 
Kongu. The Chola authority in Northern Kongu and the Bara- 
mahal apparently remained undisturbed for another century. 

The immediate successors^ of Kul5ttunga I are better 
known as patrons of literature than as warriors. Vihrama-Chola^ 
Kulottunga’s son, whose name appears in an inscription at 
Kambaya-nalliir, appears to have maintained the prestige of Chola 
rule. In the reign of Eajadhiraja II (1171-86), however, the 
Cholas became involved in a war between rival claimants to the 
ancient Pandyan throne which lasted two generations, and at one 
. time threatened the very existence of the Chola power.^ Eajendra 
Chola I had set np a member of his own honse as ruler of the 
Pandyas, and this line became known as “ Ohola-Pandyas.’’ By 
the middle of the twelfth century these Chola-Pandyas had died 
out, and the throne was claimed by rivals of the old Pandya stock. 
The Chola dominions wore invaded by tbe Singhalese, and though 
in the end Kulottunga III was able to expel the invaders, and set 
his nominee, Vikrama- Pandya, on the Pandyan throne, the 
re-estahlishment of the Pandyan kingdom was fatal to the Chola 
power. 


^ Koyattxr has been identified with Coimbatore, but more probably it should 
be identified with a place known as Jjaddigam in the Pungan&r Zamindari, which 
IB called Koyathr in ancient inscriptions. 

Vikrama Chola (1118-1135), Kulottunga II (1123- U40), Htjaraja 11 (1146- 
1163), Kajadhiraja II (1163-1181), Kulottniiga III (1178-1217), Bajaraja III 
(1216-1248), Bajehdra III (1246-1268). The initial dates of each ralerare those 
astronomically Terified by Prof. Kielhorn; the terminal dates are based on the 
last regnal years as yet available from epigrapWe records. See Kp. Ind. IZ, 
p. 209 seq. 

® See G.E, 1899, paras, 23, sq. 
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That the decline was appreciated hj the Chela feudatories is 
evident from contemporary, history of the Adigaiinans of iagad'Drj 
the modern Dharmapnri.'' The princes of Tagadfir were known 
for manj generations by the title of Adiyania or Adigaimand 
Who the early Adigaimans were is not known. In the Tamil 
Periya-Piiranani an Adigan is said to have fought against the 
Oh5k King—Pugal Chola.^ In the Pandya grant of J atilavarman 
Nedunjadaiyan, one Adiyan f ought against the Pandiyan king at 
Ayiraveli, Ayirnr and Pngaliyur^ and both Pallavas and Keraias 
are said to have been his allies. A Chera king, known from 
Tamil literature, claimed to have conquered his capital Tagadur. 

When Vishnn-vardhana drove the Oholas from Talakady^ it 
would appear that the Adigaiman of Tagadtir was Governor both of 
Gangavadi and of Nigarili-Chola-mandalam. In the twentieth year 
of Kuldttuiiga III (e. 1198 A.D.) the ‘‘ Lord of Takata (Tagadnr) 
wras one Vidukadalagiya-Pernmal, son of Eajaraja-Adhika (Adi- 
gaiman),. alias Vagan. Vidnkadalagiya-Perumal claims to have 
been descended from one Elini, a scion of the family of the kings 
of Ohera.^ An inscription of his at Kambaya-nallnr,^ dated 1199- 
1200 A.D., describes him as ruling over the three rivers — Pali, 
Pennai and Ponni (Paiar, Pennaiyar and Kaveri). But the most 
significant records oonneoted with him are two political compacts 
discovered at Ohengam. One of these, ^ dated in the 20th year of 
Kulottnnga III, is an agreement between t-wo chiefs ^ in which one 
Sambuvarayan undertakes that (1) as long as he and the other 
party to the compact lives, they shall be faithful to each other ; (2) 
in case alliance or hostility has to be declared by either with 
Piranda-Perumal, son of Eajaraja Adigan, it shall be done with 
the approval of the other ; (3) he (Sambuvarayan) will not join the 
enemies of the other party, neither will ho enter into transactions 
hostile to the interests of the other party. The second compact ^ 
appears to be a sequel to the first, and Vidnkadalagiya-Penimal is a 
party to it along with the twro chiefs mentioned in the first. In it he 
declares that (1) as long as the other tw-o chiefs continue faithful to 
him he will be true to them; (2) their enemies shall be his 


^ In :Ep, Ind., VI, p. 3S1, it is stated that Adigai = Timvadi near Cuddalore 
and that Adigaiman = ** Itord of Adigai/’ 

« Ind, Antj XXII, pp. G6 and 73* 3 Supra p, 59. 

^ See Inscription of Tirumalai near Polnr, edited in %. Ind,, vi, p. 331 • cf 
SJX, Yol I, p. 106* 

^ See Gr.E. Ho, 8 of 1900 j cf. JSp. Ind,, vi, p, 332. 

« G.E. Ho. 116 of 1900 ; G.E. 1900, p. IS. 

“ Their names are Kankala-Scla-Adaiyur.Had^lvan and Sengeni-Ammaiyap 
pan.Attimallan alias Vikrama-Sola-Sambtiyarayan. 

^ a.H Ho. 107 of 1900. 
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enemies; (S) his enemies shall be their enemies ; (4) he -will fom chap. ii. 
no alliance with certain other chiefs. ‘It is clear from these y. Hoysala 
records that the Lord of Takata was virtually an independent period. 
prince, though owing a nominal allegiance to Kulottunga III, and 
they indicate an atmosphere of political lawlessness and treachery 
consistent only with the growing rottenness of the Chola power. 

Meanwhile disaster had overtaken the Chalukyas of Kalyani. Collapse of 
The history of the short-lived Kalaoburya Dynasty (1155-83 
A.D.), and the persecution of the Lingayat sect, the brief revival 
of the Chalukyas and the final partition of their territory between 
the Yadavas of Devagiri under Bhillama, and the Hoysalas of 
Dorasamudra under Ballala II, a grandson of Vishnu- vardhaua, Baliaiali. 
do not immediately concern Salem District. In 1191 Ballala II 
assumed the titles of a paramount sovereign, and by 1196 A.D. 
the Hoysala Empire was firmly established. 

The history of the thirteenth century resolves itself into a duel Hoysala^ 
between Hoysalas and Pandyas. Kuldttunga III died about 1215 
A.D., aud was succeeded by his son Hajaraja III (1216-1248). In 
1216 Maravarman Sundara-Pandj-a I^ ascended the Pandyan 
throne. In about 1220 the Hoysala Ballala II gave place 
to his sou Narasimha II.^ Already by 1213 A.D., the Hoysalas 
had been driven from their northern territories by the warlike 
Yadava Singhana. Taking the line of least resistance, Narasimha 
II extended bis dominions southwards, and adopted the policy of 
propping up the tottering Chola power. It is known that Vira- 
Somesvara, son of the reigning Hoysala Narasimha II, was in 
Coimbatore by 1224, and that a year later Narasimha II recognised 
Eajaraja III as overlord. By 1224^ the Hoysalas had established 
a capital at Kannanur, within five miles of Srirangam. This was a 
strategic move. Maravarman Sundara-Pandya I claims to have 
burnt Tanjore and Uraiyur and presented the Chola country 
Narasimha II claims that like a thunderbolt he cleft open the 
rook that "was the Ptodya King.^ This suggests that the 
Hoysalas interfered in a civil war among the 0h5ias, and 
reinstated Hajaraja III after he had been temporarily ousted by a 
rival claimant who owed his elevation to the Ptodyas.^ 


1 See G.E. 19C6, para, 27. 

* An inscription of Karasimha II has been found at Adamau-kottai, dated 
1234 A.B . (G.E. No. 201 of 1910). 

3 aE. Report for 1910-1911, p. 81* Of. Mf. p, 162. 

^ This is in an inscription at Harihar in Mysore dated 1224. 

® G.E., 1900, paragraphs 29 and 30, It is inferred that one Tikka, a Telnga 
Chola, from the North, and the Ganapati of Orissa took part in the war. It is 
also conjectured that Raj^ndra Chola III may have been a rival claimant, but 
the history of the period is obscure. 
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CHAP. II. Bnfc Eajaraja III was to suffer another unpleasant experience, 
y. Hoysala a Ohola feudatory, Perunjinga by name, who claimed Pallava 
pf^i). (iegcont, and adopted the title “ Lord of all the earth,” rose 
suddenly against his overlord, and, with the help of the Singhalese, 
seized Ms person. Narasimha, who was in Ms capital Dorasamudra 
at the time, marched to the rescue, defeated and captured the 
rebel, reinstated the , imprisoned Ohola and adopted the title 
“ Bstablisher of the Ob51a Kingdom.” i These events took place •« 

prior to the year 1231-2 A.B. 

In 1233-4 A.D., Narasimha II died, and was succeeded by 
Vira-vSomcsvara. TMs monarch maintained his ground, and lived 
on peaceful terms with'the reigmng Pandya, Maravarman Sundara- 
Pandya II (1238-51), acknowledging Mm as overlord.^ On the 
death of Maravarman came a change. His successor J atavarman- 
Sundara-Pandya I (1251-1261), who claims to have “ conquered 
all countries,” drove Vira-Somesvara out of the Ohola territory.® 

It is doubtful, however, whether he made himself master of the 
Salem Talaghat.** 

Vira-Uama. Vira-Somesvara appears to have died about 1254 A.D., and 
nafcha. shortly after, the Hoysala Empire was divided between his two 
sons f Narasimha III received as his portion the greater part of 
what is now Mysore, Vira-Eamanatha succeeded to the remainder, 
and fixed his capital apparently at Kundani to protect the “ Army 
Eoad” from the Baramahal to Kolar.® Eecords of Narasimha 
have been found dated 1293 A.D., and the latest record of Vira- 
Eamanatha is dated in Ms forty-first year ( 1 295 A.D.),^ The 


^ This title was also adopted by Vira-Somesvara. An inscription of Eaja- 
raja III (Q-.E. No. 208 of 1910) has been found at Adaman-kottai dated 1241 
A.D., six years later than that of Narasimha II above referrec to (G.E. No. 1 
of 1010) j and at the same place is an inscription of SomSsvara dated 1247 A.B. 

® G.E., 1900, paragraph 13 of G-.E., 1907, p. 69, where SsmSsvara is spoken 
of as unde (or father in-law) of Maravarman II. Cf. also G.E. Nos. 338 and 15G 
of 1894. 

® In 12S1“5 it is certain that Kaunanur was in Pandyan possession. See 
G-.E . 1905, p. 55. 

^ See G.E., 190G, paragraph 27, where some of the inscriptions of JatS* 
varman-Sundara-Pandya discovered at Tirnobengodu are tentatively aswgned 
to the first king of that name. If this assumption is correct, it follows that 
Konga was roconqnered by the Hoysalas under Vira-Eamanatha, and that a 
second Pandyan conquest took place under Jatavarman-Sandara- Pandya II. The 
point is nob yet clear from the records, hut in view of Ep. Ind., vi, p. 310 seq., 
the TiruchengCdu inscriptions should more probably be attributed to Jatavarman 
Hundara- Pandya II, along with those of Tara-mangalam. 

® G.E. Eeporfe for 1910 ** Vira-Eamanatha succeeded to the throne in Saka 
1177 ( ^ A.D. 1255) apparently during the lifetime of his father.” 

« I»/m, s. v. Kundani and of. Cam,, Vol. x, KoUr. p. XXXII. 

Ep. Cam,, Vol* x, Kolap, XXXH, (Bowringpet) No. 25 (a). 
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territories of the latter were ejstensive, for his records have heeii 
found fiom Trichinopoly District (1262 A.D.)^ to Bellary (1275-7) “ 
and the whole of Salem District seems to have come under his 
rule, as his inscriptions are found in Tara-mangalam (1268 and 
1274 A.D.), Eaya-kota^ and Adaman-kottai ^ (1260 A.D.), while 
those of his son and snccessor V ira-Vis vanatha, who reigned for 
about four or five years only, have been fonnd at Kanibaya- 
nalltir,^ Enndani and Tirnppattnr (1288).® The history of this 
period is obscure. There is reason to believe that, towards the 
close of Eamanatha’s reign, an effort was made to extend his 
authority over the portion of the Hoysala territories that did not 
belong to him. Bnt the attempt was not snccessfnl, for by the end 
of the century the whole Hoysala Empire was re-nnited under 
Ballala III, son of Eamanatha’s rival brother Narasimha III, 

Meanwhile, in the south, the Pandyas had been steadily encroach- 
ing on the Hoysala possessions. The fiction of Ohola rule was for a 
time preserved under Eajendra III (1246-67), and then it vanished. 
In 1268 Maravarman Kulasekhara I succeeded to the Pandyan 
throne, and he continued to reign till 1308. He has been identi- 
fied with the ‘‘ Kales Devar ” of Muhammadan writers. In 1275 
Jatavarman-Sundara Pandya II was ruling, apparently as a 
coregent, ^ and he continued till at least 1290. There is every 
probability that he was the Sender Bandi’^ of Marco Polo, who 
touched on the Coromandel Coast in 1292, and that he was the real 
conqueror of the Salem Talaghat, who left his inscriptions at Tara- 
mangalam and Tiruchengodn.® 

^ Gr.E. No. 597 of 1902 (Anbil) and 542 of 1005 (Tiruvellarai). 

2 Gr.E, Nos. 33 and 34 of 1904, from Kogali in Bellary District, 

3 G.E. Nos. 20, 26 and 29 of 1900. 

^ G.E. No. 202 of 1910. ® Nos. 9 aii6 10 of 1900. 

® No. 250 of 1909. Of. Bp. Garn x, p. XXX£I, inscription of Visvaiiatha at 
Knrubur in Chitamani Talak (Ot 45). 

’ Marco Polo describes the province of Malabar as divided between five 
kings, all brothers, who were constantly at war with each other. His aoconnt 
is strongly corroborated by Muhammadan writers. See Yule’s Marco Polo, II, 
p. 331 sq. (ed, 1903). 

8 See Bp. Jnd,, v, p. 310 sq. G.E. Nos. 23, 24, 25, 30 of 1900, 622, 
642 and 644 of 1905 and No, 5 of 1906. The boundary between Hoysala and 
Pandya during the latter half of the Thirteenth Century fluctuated in a most 
perplexing manner. The Pan6yan Kings of this period are tluis dated by 
Professor Kielbprn in Bp. I-ad., Vol. ix, pp. 226-229 : — 

1. Jatavarman KulasSkhara .. ... ... 1190-1216, 

2. Maravarman Sundara-Pandya I ... 1216-1235. 

3. Maravarman Sundara-Pandya II ,i, 123S-9 to 1251, 

4. Jatavarman Sondara-Pandya I ... o, 1251-1261, 

5. Vira-Pandya ... \ 1252-3 to 1267. 

6. Maravarman Kulasekhara I ... ... 1258-1308, 

7. Jatavarman Bundara-P§.ndya II ... 1275-6 to 1286* , 

8. Maravarman Kulasekhara II ... 1314-1325. 
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At the opening of the fonxteenth century South India was divided 
among four states, all about equally powerful. To the north- 
west the Yadavas of Devagiri guarded the line of the Nermada, to 
the north-east the Kabatiyas of Warangal harred invasion from 
Bengal or the Central Provinces. In a second line of defence lay 
the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra. South of them lay the Pandyas. 

Till 1293 A.D., no Muhammadan ruler had ventured across 
the Vindhya mountains. In that year began the series of raids 
that carried the Muhammadan armies to Bamesvaram, and by 
1310 A.D., every one of the four South Indian Empires w^as ruined 
beyond retrieve. Every flicker of independence was ruthlessly 
stamped out by the armies of Malik 'Kafur, Mubarak, and the 
Tughlaks Giyas-ud-dTii and Muhammad. But the Moslem 
conquest w'as not permanent.^ Under Muhammad Tughlak the 
terrors of Islam began to wane. The Hindus at last learned the 
folly of discord, Out of the ashes of the southern kingdoms rose 
the Empire of Vijayanagar/^ and for nearly two centuries and a 
half the Hindus wore able to present a united front against 
Muhammadan aggression. 

The early years of the First or Sangama Dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagar were years of war with Muhammad Tughlak, and, after 1347 
A.D,, with the Bahmani Sultans of Grulharga. In 1365-66, 
however, Bukka I turned his attention to the south, and sent his 
son, Kampanna- Udaiyar, or Ivampa II, to overthrow the Muham- 
madan Sultanate of Madura. Sometime prior to 1384, Harihara 
II sent his son Virupaksha on an expedition to the south, audthfs 
prince claims victories over the kings of Tondai-mandalam, the 
Cholas, the Pandyas and Ceylon. One or other of these campaigns 
must have brought Salem District under the sway of Vijayanagar. 

The earliest inscriptions of this dynasty yet discovered in the 
District arc those of Immadi-Bukka,® son of Harihara II, who 
eventually succeeded his father as Bukka II. They are dated 
1386-7 A.D. Two inscriptions of Vijaya Bhupathi ^ and one of 
Dova-Baya II ^ have been found at Tirta-malai. 


^ Ballala HI, however, appears to have maintained a shadow of sovereignty? 
first at Tondanfir, or Toimar, near French Kocks in Mysore District, and 
afterwards, till at Tiriivaiinanialai. 

® The City of Vijayanagar was founded in 133G. 

3 G.E. Ho. 11 of 1900, (Kambaya-na lift r), and G.K. Ho. 604 of 1905 
(Tirta-malai). 

^ Hos. 658 and 659 of 1905, dated respectively 1409 and 1411 A.D. In the 
latter T^Jaya Bhftpathi is called Udaiyftr. As he was not reigning at the time, 
he must have been a provincial Governor under his father Beva-Kaya I. 

® Ho, 666 of 1905 dated 1428—9. BSva-Baya is calleti Udaiyar j as he was 
reigning at the time, the reason for the use of this title is not clear. 
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Deva^Eaya II died some timo after 1450-1 A.Dd The events OH A?. II. 
of the next half contnry are not easy to unravel. The latest VI. Vuaya- 
known date of the First Dynasty is 1486-7 A.D. Between the 
death of Dova-Eaya and this date at least four names occur. It Revolution 
is not oertain whether these names refer to two persons or four 
or more.^ The one certain fact of this period is that the ruling 


Kings were men of poor capacity, and that under them the 
Empire deteriorated. But there was at least one capable ruler in 
the State, of the Saluva family, which traced its descent from 
Tadu^ and claimed relationship with the ro}^al family of Vijaya- 
nagar. One of the family, Baluva Mangn, had done yeoman 
service for Kampa II in his expedition against th<3 Sultan of 
Madura. Hangups great-grandson Narasimha rose to groat power 
during the latter half of the fifteenth century. His dominions 
comprised the whole of North Aroot, Chingloput and Nolloro, with 
parts of South Aroot, Ouddapah, Kistua and Mysore. Further^ the 
war against the Bahmani Sultan, Muhammad Shah II (1463-82), 
who penetrated at this perioil to Malxir in Mysore, and to Oonjoe- 
veram, was oondiietod on hohalf of the Emperor by this powerful 
Saluva chief. Saluva, Narasimha was well served during this 
period by his General, Tsvara of the Tulu family.” The reigning 
Monarch became so hopelessly imbecile, that Narasimha decided 
that nothing but a chaugo of rulers could prevent the Empire 
falling a prey to its hereditary foes, the Sultans of Gnllmrga. 
With the consent of the chief ministers and generals of the state, 
ho accordingly seized the throne himself, and allowed the king to 
escape. The date of this usurpation cannot, at present, be fixed. 
It must have taken place between 1486-7 and 14.95-6 A.D. 
Saluva Narasimha had not enjoyed the royal powder long before 
he died. He left two young sons, and appointed as regent the 
son of his old officer Isvara, by name Narasa Nayak, The oldest 
son was murdered by an enemy of Narasa Nayak, to bring odium 
on the regent.^ This act forced Narasa Naj'ak about 1501-2 A.D. to 
assume the supremo authority. The Saluva’s son, Immadi Nara- 
simha, was deposed from the throne and allowed to reign, as a 
petty Haja, at Penukonda ; the regent Narasa Nayak founded the 


1 a.E., 1004f, para. 22. 

^ The names given by Mr, Bewell are, (i) Mitllikarjunn, (2) liajasekliara, 
(3) Virupaksha, (4) Praudha DCva Raya. 

Of t-heso, Mallikarjnna and V irtipaksba are tb© most prominent. The iirst 
has dates ranging from 1449-50 to 1462-3 A,B. (vide G.E., 1906, para. 47) 
VirixpS^ksha’s xnseriptions range bc4,ween 1469 and 1478. The naoie llajasGkbara 
oocars in 1468-9 and 1486-7. In the prosonc star-e of epigraphy it is hardly 
possible to solve the riddle. 

s para. 58. , Jwd.,yn, p. 74. 
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Third or Tiiliwa Dynasty of Vijayanagar. He was siieeeeded by 
Hs eldest son Vira Narasimha, who, after a short reign gawe plaee 
to his yonuger brother, Krishna-Deva-Eay a, the greatest of all the 
Vijayanagar Emperors. This donble revolution did not seriously 
disturb the civil administration of the Empire. An interesting 
inscription at Euddi-Eeddi-patti ^ appears to refer to the infant 


son of Saliiva Narasimha, under the name of Taminaya Deva- 
Maharaja, and speaks of Narasa Nayaka as his agent. 

While these events were in progress in the Hindu State, the 
Bahmini Empire was subverted, and its place was taken by the 
five kingdoms of the Deccan, which played an important r61e in 
the sixteenth century.^ 

Under the Third Dynasty the history of Salem was as unevent- 
ful. as under the First. An inscription of Erishna-Deva-Eaya the 
Grreat has been found at Indiir, ^ w^est of Dharmapuri, and another 
at Tiriichengodu.^ The latter records an assignment of market- 
tolls for the upkeep of certain festivals. Two inscriptions of 
Achyuta-Raya have been found at Tfira-mangalam. Of these, ^ 
one records a grant of the proceeds of certain taxes for the upkeep 
of a maiam^ the other ^ a private grant of a village for the mainte- 
nance of a temple. His successor Sadasiva was a mere puppet in 
the hands of his minister Eaina-raja. An inscription of his reign 
has been found at Karhmangalam ^ and another at Tara- 
Biangalani^. 

In 1565 A.D,, the glory of Vijayanagar was laid in the dust 
by the combined armies of the Deccan Sultans,^ on the field of 
Talikota. The capital was given over to pillage for five months 
and ceased to exist. The catastrophe was sudden and imexpeoted. 
It plunged Bouth India into the most terrible anarchy known to 


^ G.E., 165 of 1905, vide G.E., 1906, para. 44. 

" Imad Slialis of Birar 1484-1672. 

Adil Sluilis of Bijapur 1489-1686, 

KiBam Shahs of Ahmadnagar 1490-1626. 

Band Shahs of Bidar 1492-1609. 

Qufcb Shahs of Golconda 1612-1688. 

ISTo* 13 of 1900. 

^ G.E. No. 651 of 1905. 

2 G.E, No. 21 of 1900 (No. 3 of Mr. Sewell’s Lists, Vol. I, p. 200), dated 
1641-2 A.B. 

« O.E. No. 28 of 1900, dated 3539-40 A.D. 

7 G.E. No. 5 of 1900. 

8 G.E. Uo. 2? of 1900 (STo. 5 of Mr. Sewell’s lists, Vol, I, page 201). 
Gift of a Tillage bj one of the Madalis of Tara-mangalam to a temple called 

Eama Kudal, ■ 

8 Unssain Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, Ali Adil Shah of Bijapnr, Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah gf Golcguda and Kasim Barld Shah 11 of Bldar, 
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history, an anarchy only terminated by the storm of Seringapo- 

;tam:inl799,A^.;, :, 

The immediate effect of Talik5ta was the razing of the Imperial 
OitYj and the flight of Tirumala, with the puppet king Sachl.sivaj 
to Peniikonda. A roi faineant at such a time was grave danger, 
and if any relics of imperial power were to he saved, the removal 
of Sadasiva was a political necessity. Hence after 1569-70 
A.D, Sadasiva disappears, and Tirumala becomes Emperor. 

The truncated Empire about this time was divided into six 
viceroyalties — 

(1) Andhra. (3) Madura. (5) Giiigee. 

(2) Karnata. (4) Chandragiri. (6) Tanjore. 

The Andhra or Telugu districts round Penukonda were ruled 
directly by the Emperor. In 1575 A-D. Tirumala died. His 
eldest (?) son, Ranga II, succeeded him at Penukonda ; another son, 
Rama III, was entrusted with the Vicerojalty of Karnata with 
head-quarters at Seringa, patam, and a third son, Venkata I, ruled 
in Madura. As a matter of form, the ruler at Penukonda was 
regarded as Emperor, but his authority over the other two vice- 
royalties varied according as his personality was strong or weak. 
This quasi-partition of the Empire marks the lines of political 
cleavage during the seventeenth century, which is inthemama 
record of the struggle betw^een Mysore and Madura, with a 
shadowy Raya flitting from place to place in spasniodio efforts at 
piecing together the shattered Empire of his ancestors. 

The time was ripe for military adventurers. The niemhers of 
the imperial house quarrelled among themselves. Viceroys and 
local chieftains carved out principalities on their own belialf. 
Bagalur and Aiikusagiri, Hosur and Denkani'kota, Salem and 
Amara-kundi became the capitals of princelings, while the Jaga- 
deva Rayas of Ohennapatna ruled the Baramahal and a large 
strip of the Mysore plateau stretching to the Western Ghats. 
These lesser principalities, however, were soon eclipsed by the 
rising states of Mysore and Madura. 

The rule of Rama III at Seringapatam was weak, and the local 
chieftains rebelled. On Rama’s death, his young son Tirumala li 
was sent to Madura, to the care of his uncle Venkata I, and Seringa- 
patam was left in charge of a vice-regent. In 1586 A.D. Ranga II of 
.Penukonda died, and the whole Empire passed to Venkata I. The 
young nephew Tirumala II thereupon proceeded to Seringapatam, 
and assumed an attitude of hostility to his imperial uncle. This 
coolness led directly to the taking of Seringapatam by Raja Odejar 
of Mysore, whose act was countenanced by Venkata I, and whose 
actual possession was confirmed by the Eiiya in 1612 A.D. 
b4 
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Eaja Odeyar HRxt began systematically to absorb tke terri- 
tories of tbo Poligars to tbesonth and east, and encroached ox- 
tonsiveP^ on the possessions of Jagadeva Eaya, which lay to the 
north. His grandson Ohilma Eaja (16 i 7-37 A. D.j, by the con- 
quest of Ohennapatna after a ' series of Bijapur invasions, 
completed the expulsion of Jagadeva Eaya’a house from, what is 
HOW Mysore territory. 

The rise of the Macliira Nayakas hegasi in 1559 A.D. with 
Visvanatha’s viotory over his rebel father on behalf of the \ijaya- 
iiagar Emperor. YisvaiiathaV viceroyalty lasted till 15633 and 
under the guidance of his able minister Aryanatha, passed to his 
descendants. Ary aiiatha died in 1600 A.D, The infant Eai 
grew steadily in strength, and reached its zenith raider the Great 
Tiriimala Nayaka, who acceded in 1623 A.D. 

Tirnmala .Nayaka had a difftcnlt game to play, and he played 
it ably and laisorupnloiisly. The empty fiction of imperial suze- 
rainty was no longer consistent with a strong centralised govern- 
ment. The Madura frontier was already in hostile contact with 
tho growing kingdom of Mysore. Chiima Raja was chafing to 
revenge a riwerso his arms had roeontly snfforod. In the north 
loomed tho cloud of Mnghal invasion. So long as the energies of 
the Deccan Sultans wore absorbed in the Mnghal war, the Hindu 
kingdoms wore safe from thoir inroads. Immediately the 
pressure was relaxed, tho fighting Sultans must inevitably seek 
oompoiisation for thoir losses by tho invasion and pillage of Sonth 
India. Tirnmala adopted and perfootod the polioy of his prodo- 
oossors for the clofenoo of his northern frontier. 

The power of tho Najakas was established in a frankly feudal 
basis. There were 72 bastions to the fort of Madura, and each 
of them was now formally placed in charge of a particular chief, 
who was bonnd for himsolf and his heirs to keep his post at all 
times and under all oironmstanecs. He was also bonnd to pay a 
fixed animal tribute, to supply and keep in readiness a quota of 
troops for the Governor’s ^armies, and to keep the Governor’s 
peace over a particular tract of eoimtry ; and in consideration of 
his promise to perform these and other services, a grant was 
made to him of a tract of country.” Among the seventy-two 
chief Poligars of tho Madura feudal system wore Eamachandra 
Nayaka and Gatti Mudaiiyar of Eongu, 

Each of these names is that of a lino of Poligars, rather than 
of an individnah Eor instance, Eobert do’ Nobili found a liama- 
chandra Nayaka established at , Senda-mangalam in 1623. The 
horoscope of another of thisse Eto Nayakas came into 

* Mar. Neiaon’s Madwra Uanvial^ p. 98. 
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the liaiids of Colonei MackeBzie, from which it appea^rs lie was 
born ill October 1652 a ad died in 1718b The name is associated 
■With Talai-malai, a hill overlooking the Kaveri in the south of 
Namakkal 'bnliik, and the Namakkal fort is said to have been built 
by a prince of the line. 

The Gatti Mndaliyars ruled in power and splendour the most 
dangerously exposed proyinco of the kingdom. Kaveri-puraiBj on 
the right hank of the Kaveri. w'as their strategic capital^ command- 
ing, as it does, one of the principal passes to the Mysore Plateau. 
The centre of their power seonis, however, to have been Tara-manga-* 
lam, whore tlicy built a costly temple. It is said that their 
dominions extended as far as Talai-vasal to the east, Dliarapuram 
in the west, and linrur in tlie soiith^. The forts of greatest 
strategic importance held by them in Salem District were 
Onialnr and Attiir. A glance at the map will show tliat the dis- 
position of these forts guarded against ati invasion from Mysore. 
Kaveri-puram guarded the foot of tlie only ghat at which the 
Madura doniinioBS touched J^lysorc'b Omalhr served 

agaiBst any force proceeding by tho routes through 
*l''oppur or Perumhalai. In this quarter the petty Poligars of 
Deiikani-kota, Ratiiagiri, Alamhadi, etc., intervened between the 
two great rivals. Attur commanded the shortest route to the 
coast, and guarded against any flank move on Trichinopoly by 
way of the Vellar valley. Tho Gatti Muclaliyars are also asso- 
ciated with Amara-kundi, Sankaridrug, Tiruehengodu, Meoheri, 
Idanga-sCilai, and P’ulampatti.'^ Salem itself appears, at least 
during part of the seventeenth century, to have been ruled by an 
independenb Poligar, Chennappa Nayaka, whose name tradition 
also connects with Tenkarai-k5ttaP. 

The opening of hostilities between Mysore and Madura is 
obscure for want of accurate dates and synchronisms. It would 
appear that early in Tirnmala Nayaka’s reign, Coimbatore was 
invaded by Chama Eaja, wdio penetrated as far as Dindigul, and 
was there checked by Tirumala's able general Eamappayja. The 


1 Mackenzie Mainiscript!?, I, 79. 

2 Another aocoimt. gives l^raya-mangalam (m .Kokkarayanpet Mitta, 9 miles 
S.W. o£ Tii-uchengoiiu, on the Kaveri), as the Ronthern limit of their dominions 
and Andiyurj in Bluivaih Taluk, as the western boundary. 

® Biiohanan, Vol. I, p. 422, speaks of KavOrhpuram as an important outpost, 
with two outlying forts, Kadu-kaval and Chikka-kaval which imotected it b'om 
the aggressions of the Hill Poligars. 

* For fxirther details regarding tho, Gatti Mndaliyars, see below, Tol. II, 
pp. 259 and 264, s.'o. Amara-kundi, a-nd Tai’a-inangalam. Cf. p. 95, s.v, Eobort 
do*Fobili. 

2 Cf. Vol. II, pp. 228 and 250, and the, suggested identification of the Mora- 
mangalam of Ilobert de’Nobili with Mara-mangalam, p, 95, r>. 2. 
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Madura army then took the offensive, and drove tie Mysore troops 
up the Ghats, storming one of their principal fortresses. The 
quarrel then assumed a new aspect, with the sndclen intervention 
of the Sultans of Bijapnr and Golconda. 

In 1634 4.D. the Mnghals (under Shah JahM) captured 
Ahmadnagar and ended the dynasty of the KFza.m Shahs. The 
Sultan of Bijapnr made his peace with the Mnghals, and then 
arranged with the Sultan of Golconda to conquer the Carnatic. 
They had been invited south hy several Hindu princes, who 
solicited their aid in finaliy throwing off the yoke of Yijaya- 
nagar.^ About 1635 A.I)., a new Eaya, Ennga, ascended the 
throne and determined to revive the anthoritj of his house. Tirn- 
mala Nayaka formed a league against him, which the Nayakas 
of Tanjore and Ginjee joined. The only State which remained 
loyal to the Eaya was Mysore. When the Eaya inarched against 
liim, Tirumala invited the Sultan of Golconda to attack the 
Chandragiri territory from the north. The Eaya countermarched 
to meet his new enemy, was routed, and took refuge wdth the 
Nayaka of Ikkeri (North Mysore). The Golconda army then 
marched south to reduce the rebels who had so rashly invoked its 
aid, and laid siege to Gin jee. Tirumala then asked the Bijapnr 
Sultan to help him. When the Bijapnr troops arrived at Ginjee, 
they at once joined with their fellow Muhammadans. Ginjee fell ; 
Tirumala lost heart, and purchased peace by becoming their 
humble feudatory. The date of these events is uncertain. The 
war was apparently over by 1644 A.D. 

Meanwhile the main army of Bijapur had been otherwise em- 
ployed. In 1636 an expedition started under Eandhula Khan, 
with Shahji (Sivaji’s father) as second in command. After raid- 
ing the country near Bednnr, the invaders appeared in 1638 
before Seringapatam, where, after a political revolution, Kantirava 
Narasa Eilja had been placed on the throne by the Dalavay, 
(Commander-in-Chief), The new king w^as no puppet ; he beat 
off the assaults delivered by the Muhammadans, and the siege was 
raised. The invaders then turned east, took Bangalore froin the 
Poligax, Kempc Gauda, and reduced the north and east of w'hat 
is now Mysore State. In the course of this campaign the Bara- 
mahal was made subject to Bijapur, and, by 1644 A.I)., the new 
conquests wnre formed into two Provinces (Carnatic-Balaghat 


^ WilkSj i, p. 65. It 3S stated, in Hindu Mannsciipts that they were 
incited hy several of the nshrpers who, tinder the title of Naiks, Eajas, XJdayars, 
Poliffars and even Gouds of single villages, had erected separate principalities 
and foolishly hoped to preserve or extend them by the aid of foreign force.” 
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and Carnatic-Pay iii^hfit) and bestowed as ^jcighb* on Sliabjis who CHA-F. IL 
fixed his head-quarters at Bangalore.^ 

Later on (the date again is uncertain) the Raya, aided by 
Mysore, made one last attempt to recover his authority. Tiramala 
threw^ open to the Muhammadans the passes into Mysore which he 
commanded, and the last flicker of the great Hindu Empire was 
extinguished, 

Kantirava Narasa Baja adopted the policy of appropriating Kantn'ava 
territory whenever he could do so with impunity. According to 
Wilks, he took several places in Coimbatore from Gatti Mudaliyar 
in 1641 A.D. Six years later, he seized Eatnagiri from one Itibal 
Bao, and in 1652 he was strong enough to take from Bijapiir the 
Western Briramahal, including Virabliadradrug, Pennagaram, 
and Dharmapuri. In the same year he took Denkani-kota from 
the Itibal Eao, from whom, he had wrested Eatnagiri. In 1653 
he again raided Coimbatore, and took several important fortresses 
from the Madura feudatory. In the next year, Hosur was taken 
from one Chandra Sankar. 

The reigns of Kantirava Narasa Baja and Tiramala Nay^aka 
closed in 1659 A.D. with one of the most vindictive wars on record. 

The ofiensive was taken by the Mysoreans., who threatened Madura 
itself. The invaders were then driven back, and the Madura 
historians claim that Mysore was invaded, its king captured and 
his nose cut off in revenge for the cruelty of the Mysoreans, who 
had cut off the noses of all their captives.^ 

T'rom 1659 Madura declined and Mysore grew powerful. The Ascendency 
latter State was ruled in turn by two capable men, Dodda Deva 
Eaja (1659-1672) and Chikka Deva Eaja (1672-1704). In the 
reign of the first named, the latter repulsed a desperate attack 
made on Erode by Tirumala’s successor, Ohokkanatha Nayaka of 
Madura, in combination with the Nayaka of Ginjee and Venkoji 
of Tanjore in 1667. The raid ended in total failure, and Dodda 
Deva Eaja wrested Erode and Dharapuram from the Nayaka, 
and Omalur from Gatti Mudaliyar* 

Chikka Deva Eaja was the ablest statesman of his time, except chikka Dsva 
Sivaji himself. The keynote of his policy was friendship with the 
Mughal Aurangzib. His financial reforms, his strenuous home 
administration, gave stability to his authority. Whenever he 
could do so without affront to Aurangzib, he extended his 


1 Hiftj summer residence was at Nandi and his winter residence at Kolar. 

® There is no reference in Mysore history to this enttiog off of the noses, 
althongh. there are abundant allusions to insnlts of this character in literature 
and inscriptions. There is mention to instance of Eaja Odeyar haYing whipped 
“ across the body, like the holy thread*’ the Odeyar of Karugahalli for some insult. 
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Ms frontier in contact with that of Bijapnr. , , . , 

The no-o-ressions of the Marathas, however, checked his _enter- 
orise InTcei Shahji had died, and VenkSji entered on his inhco'i- 
taneo By 1674 Vonkdji had established himself in ianjorc. 
In 1677 Sivaji advanced on Gingte, through the Damalcheri 
Pass, to claim his inheritance from his half-brother, and m Jnly 
of the same year the two brothers came to terms. It would 
appear that, for a few years, tbe Baramahal. and perhaps also tbc 
Talaghat, passed under Maratha rule. _ ^ ■ 

ChikkaDeva Eaja studiously refrained from interfering with 
the Marathas, who came to loot and not to rule. With the death 
of Sivaji in 1680, and the fall of Bijapnr and Goloonda, he came 
in closer contact with the Mughals, and made fast friends with 
the Mu»-hal general Qasim Khan. In 1689 he assisted in the 
final ruin of Madura. In 1685 he had been negotiating with 
Venkoji for the purchase of Bangalore. Before the bargain was 
completed, Qasim Khan seized the place, and sold it to Mysore 
for the stipulated price, three lakhs of rupees. In 1688-9 Chikka 
Deva Baja felt strong enough once again to invade the Baramahal, 
which had apparently thrown off its allegiance. Dharmapuri, 
Manukonda, OmaMr and Paramati were taken from “the people 
of Aura ; ” Kaveri-patnam and Anantagiri (i.e., Attur) “ by the 
treaty concluded by Lingurajayah with the Aura.chee.”i By 
1704, when Ohikka Deva Baja died, almost the whole of Salem 

District was within bis dominions. 

Bijapur fell to the Mughals in 1687 A.D., and Goloonda in 
1688. In 1690 Aurangzib placed Qasim Khan in command of 
the Carnatic provinces lately dependent on the two Sultanates. 
These provinces comprised three w'ell-marked territorial divisions ; 
(A) Oamatie Haidarahad Balaghat, composed of the five Oiroars 
of (1) Sidhont, (2) Gandi-kota, (3) Gooty, (4) Gmramkonda, and 
(5) Kambam; fB) Carnatic Haidarahad Pay Inghat, extending 
from Guntur to the Coleroon, and including almost all the Coro- 
mandel Coast, with Tanjore, Gingee, and Trichinopoly ; (0) 
Carnatic Bijapur, situated west of Carnatic Haidarahad, and 
comprising the plateau country round Sira and Bangalore. In 
1691 the Carnatic Payinghat appears to have been made a sepa- 
rate command under Zulfikar Khto, who was entrusted with tbe 
reduction of Gingee, a task which occupied him till 1698. In 
that year Qasim Khan was defeated by the Marathas, and died, 
either by his own hand or by the dagger of an assassin. He was 
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succeeded by Zulfikar Khaii; wbo ruled the Oarnatio provinces for GH aP. ii. 
nearlj 19 years, a period of incessant and destructive warfare”^, vii. isos- 

On the death of Anrangzib, in 1707 A. D., rapid disiiitegra- 
tion set in tlironghont the Mnghal doniinions. Znllikar Khan Break up of 
went north, to watch the struggle for the succession that ensued, 

Dane! Khan, who was left in command of the Carnatic provinces, 
followed northwards sliortly after, nominating as his deputy 
Sadat-ulla Khan. I'he tcrritoiy directly under Sadat-nlla Khan 
comprised Carnatic Haidarabad Payinghat and Oaniatic Bijilpur, 
which by this time came to be knowm as the provinces of Arcot 
and Sira respectively. MeanwKile, in Mysore, Chikka Deva 
Eaja had been succeeded by liis son, a deaf-mute, and hence- 
forward that State was ruled by its ministers, in the names of 
puppet Eajas. Sadat-ulla Khan at first enjoyed, under the 
suzerainty of the Nizam, the undivided control of the two 
Oarnatics, but, after four years, his jurisdiction was restricted to 
the province of Arcot, and a new^ Nawab, Amiii Khan, was ap- 
pointed for Sira. Sadat-ulla Khau resented the removal of the 
rich State of Mysore from his jurisdiction, and formed a conspi- 
racy with the Nawabs of Ouddapah, Kurnool, Savanur and the 
Maratha chief Morari Eao Ghorpade of Gooty to seize it. The 
new Naw^ab, Amin Khan, compromised by suggesting joint action 
against the Eaja of Mysore. Accordingly the confederates levied 
blackmail to the extent of a orore of rupees. Henceforward the 
funds of the unfortunate State of Mysore ’were looked on as the 
lawful property of any one who was strong enough to demand their 
surrender. 

Meanwhile, four of the five Circars of the Carnatic Haidarabad Tiie Gudda- 
Balaghat had been absorbed by Abdul Nabi Khan, the Pathan^ Nawabs. 

Nawab of Cudclapah ; the fifth, Gooty, falling to the Ghorpade 
Marathas. Abdul Nabi Khan was theoretically a subordinate^ 
of the officer holding the joint command of the Oarnatics, but 
ho sometimes dealt directly with the Subedar of the Deccan. 

Before, how^ever, Nizani-ul-mulk had consolidated his po-wer, 

Abdul Nabi Khan had become practically independent. He 

^ According* to the Baramalml ta'adition, {8MM,, Vol, I, p, 89), ZulfikEr 
Khan took northern Salem from the Marathas on behalf of the Mughals, and 
ruled it for 8 years. 

- In tiiG early years of the eighteenth century, the Fathan families of Savanur, 

Kurnool, and Cuddaimh, began to rally around them the remains of the genu- , 

ine Pathaiis, or ferocious bands of the same tribe, who were perpetually descend- 
ing from the Indian Caucasus to improve their fortunes in the south Wilks, 

Vol. I, p. 130. 

3 According to the Baramahal tradition, Vol. I, p. 89), the Bavamahal 

was granted by Zulfikar Khan as a Jaghir to Abdul Nabi Khan. 
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extended his possessions southward along the back of the Tjastern 

Gbais nearly to the Kaveri, and, by 1714 A.D., be had made 
himself master of the Baramahald 

The ¥i'/;am-id-imilk died in 1748. A war of sneeession 
followed, in which the French and English took sides, and for the 
first time came into political prominence. The field of wax was 
outside Salem District, which at the time was divided between 
CuMapah and Mysore. Nanja Eaj, chief minister of the latter 
State played a donhle game; he tried to get the cession of 
Triohinopoly from Muhammad Ali, and then intrigued with the 
Fronoh. His share in the war cost him money, but brought him 
no gain. It was in this war that an obscure adventurer, Haidar 
Ali'heoamcthe most powerful subject in the service of Mysore. 

In 1758 Cnddapah was invaded by the Marathas, who strippd 
the Nawah of half of his territory. One Asad Ivhan, at the time 
Governor of Barainahal on behalf of Cnddapah, had lecentlj been 
superseded by another officer. He promptly went over to Haidar, 
and advised him to essay the conquest of the Baramahal. Haidar 
deputed his brother-in-law, Makhdnm Ali, for the purpose. This 
officer, as a preliminary step, first reduced the Poligar of Anekal, 
whoso territory intervened between that of Haidar and the Baxa- 
mahal. This object was effected in 1760. Meanwhile the Fxeneh 
had been vanquished at IWandiwash (January 22, 1760), and 
Lally, as a last resort, applied to Haidar for help. Haidar 
thereon sent Makhdnm Ali to Pondicherry to negotiate. The 
treaty was to stipulate_ the cession to Mysore of Tiyaga, a fort 
which commanded the Attur Pass.^ At the oonclnsion of the war, 
Triohinopoly, Madura, and Thmevelly were to he ceded to Haidar. 
Makhdnm Ali proceeded to Pondicherry before the end of June, 
and ratified the treaty, when he was recalled with all his forces by 
the urgent necessity of Haidar. The conspiracy of Khande Eao 
with the puppet Baja and the Marathas had all but terminated 
his career. Makhdnm Ali, after hard fighting, got as far as 

^ The names, dates, and order of succession of the OaddapahNawabs, present 
a hopeless puzzle. Mr. Gribble, in the Ouddapah Manual, p. 91, gives the foliow- 
ing order ; (1) Abdul Habi Khan, (2) his son, Mahazid Khan, (inscription dated 
1732 A.D.), (3) Mahasim Khan, brother of (2), (4) Alim Khan. The tradition 
preserved in the Baramahal, quoted by Mr. Le Kami, S.D.AT., Vol. I, p. 89, gives 
■the following order : (1) Abdul Kabi Khan, (2) Abdul Muhammad Khan, (ruled 10 
years), (3) Abdul Musum.Khan, (11 years), (4) Abdul Muzzad Khan, (8 years), 
(5) Abdul Musum Khan again, for another 5 years. According to Grant Duff, 
it was Muhammad Khan who murdered Kazir Jang in 1750. According to the 
Punganur tradition, Arcoi Manual, Vol. IT, p. 408), Abdul Mahsim was 

slain in the disastrous battle with' the Marathas near Cnddapah in 1767. Accord- 
ing to Wilks, Yol.T, p. 402, Alim Khan joined Kizam Ali on the eve of the Cbital- 
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Kela-mangalam and oomipied Anchetti-dnrgam. Hero he was 
closely bloelvaded, and every attempt of Haidar's force at Anekal 
to effect a jiinetion failed. Haidar then resorted to the expedient 
of bribing the Marathas to desert Khande Eao. The bribe, as 
ttsiial, succeeded. Three lakhs were paid, the Baramabal was 
ceded. Haidar joined his brother-indaw, defeated Ixhande Rao, 
and assumed the supreme control of Mysore affairs. 

The year 1761 was eventful in Indian history. On January 
15th, Pondicherry surrendered to the English, and French 
dominion in India ceased to exist. Eight days previously 
(January 7th) two hundred thousand Marathas perished at 
Panipat in battle against the Afghan Ahdali, and in the mas- 
sacre which ensued. In the same year Haidar Ali, emhoideried 
by the catastrophe at Panipat, usurped the government of Mysore. 
By these events the political aspect was completely changed. 

Haidar overrated the effect of Panipat. Before the year 1761 
had expired, he had, in alliance with the Nizam’s brother Basalat 
Jang, driven the Marathas out of Sira, and on the payment of 
' three lakhs, he was created "Mawah of Sira, a title which Basalat 
Jang had not the faintest authority to bestow. The seizure of 
Sira by Haidar was an insult to the Marathas which brought 
speedy retribution. In 1764 the Peshwa himself invaded Mysore ; 
by June, Haidar had sustained a crushing defeat, and in 
I^ebriiary of the following year he bought off the Marathas with 
an indemnity of 32 lakhs. In 1766, the pageant Eaja died. 
His son, a youth of 18 years, was set on the throne by Haidar. 
The young prince chafed against Haidar’s authority. Haidar 
; confiscated all his property, and placed him in confinement. This 
f act determined the Marathas and Nizam Ali on Haidar’s deposi- 
j tion, and precipitated the First Mysore War. 

E The War of 1767-9 is of peculiar interest in the history of 
E Salem District, within the limits of which its chief operations 
were conducted. The war was a sequel to the treaty of Novem- 
ber 12, 1766, between the Company and Nizam Ali. Under 
■ this, the Company accepted in fief from the Nizam the Northern 
S Oircars, already granted them by a firman of the Delhi Emperor, 
i and engaged *Ho have a body of their troops ready to settle the 
i affairs of His Highness’ (the Nizam’s) Government, in everything 
t that is right and proper whenever required.” In pursuance 
E of this undertaking, plans for a joint invasion of Haidar’s terri- 
i tory were agreed to by the Mar§.thas, the Nizam and the 
English. 
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Thn Marithas moved first, and early in Maroli, 1 1 lefore 
their allies ewld ioin them, they had overran the Mpore dommi- 
fus as far as the Baramabal, bronght Haidar to ^ 

anreed to withdraw from the war on the payment ^ 

etsh down, and the pledge of Kdlm- Distno as soonrity for the 
payment of a like snm in addition. The 

fn May, and on the 11 th of that month the Marathas finuUy 

““ M ol ft. NMm M, hy Maxft » ™.b.a 

tho Tnne-abhadra, and was joined by Colonel Joseph bmith >i 
six battalions of infantry and some guns. 

allies learned that the Marathas had boon bribed to withdraw. 
Colonel Bmith soon discovered that Haidar was making overtures 
to the Nizam also, which the latter was prepared to accept. He 

accordingly withdrew part of his force, hut 

mont insisted on three hattahons remaining in the Ni/am s camp 
as proof of confidence. This force was soon afterwards reduced 
to five companies, and the latter were suifered hy the Nizam 
to depart within a few days of the actual outbreak of hosti ities 

between Haidar and the British. , . -n i -p 

While the Nizam’s army was approaching Bangalore irom the 
north, a respectable force of 3,000 foot 500 of whom were British, 
was despatched from Madras with toe ol^jeet of seizing the 
Bfiramahal. The mnd forts of Vaniyamhadi, iiruppattnr and 
Kaveri-patnam fell without serious opposition, and on June 3rd an 
nnsneoessfnl attempt was made to storm Krishnagiri. The 'siege 
was then converted into a blockade, the prosecution of which 
absorbed the energies of the whole force, and precluded further 
active operations. 

On his return from the Nizam’s camp near Bangalore, Colonel 
Smith was directed to assume general command of the British 
troops in the Baramahal. In the latter part of 
hined armies of Haidar and Nizam Aid descended the Ivrishnagiri 

estimated the relative strength of the armies as follows 

Cavalry. Infantry. Guns. 


Nizam. x\li 

Haidar 


30,000 

12,860 

10,000 

18,000 

60 

49 


Total ... 

42,8G0 

28,000 

109 

British — 

European 

Muhammad Ali 

.yd 

30 

1,000 

800 

5,000 

U> 



1,030 

5,800 

16 
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Passes, and on the 25th5 the transport cattle which were grazing in 
the vleiiiitv of the British camp near Eahankarai,^ were surprised 
and drlYOii off. Smith’s cavalry hastily moved out for their 
recovery, and were unexpectedly assailed by very superior numbers 
niider Mathdnin Ali, who charged them into the very linos of the 
enoanipment after destroying abont one-third of their nnmber, and 
carried off the greater part of the cattle.^ 

The same evening Plaidar appeared before Eaveri-patnam, which 
was held by Captain MoKain, with three companies of the 3rd 
Battalion of Coast Sepoys. Two assaults were delivered and 
repulsed ; but Captain McKain, finding the place untenable, capitu- 
lated on August 27th. 

By this tinre Colonel Wood was advancing with reinforcements 
from Triehinopoly tow^ards Tiruvannamalai,^ and it became a 
madter of vital moment that Colonel Smith should join him. 
Smith, crippled by the loss of cattle on the 25th, wa,s unable to 
move till the 28th. He foil back eastward, reaching Singarapet 
on the 30th, Palli-patti on the 31st, and Chengani on September 
1st. Haidar followed close on his heels. 

It was lucky for the British that he did not forestall them and 
seize the Chongam Pass. On September 2.ud * Snhth turned to bay 
at Chengam and won a victory. In this action he lost 48 Euro- 
peans and 67 sepoys killed and wounded ; the enemy lost 4,000 men, 
64 guns and a vast quantity of stores.^ Smith then proceeded to 
Tiruvannamalai. Pinding no provision there, he was compelled to 
move further eastward in search of supplies. On September 8th 
he was joined by Colonel Wood, and on the I4th he retraced his 
steps to Tiruvannamalai. There on the 26th he brought on a 
pitched battle with Haidar and won a decisive victory.^ The 
Nizam and his army bolted, 55 field pieces were taken, and Haidar 
was compcllod to retire into the Baramahal. Colonel Smith, 
unable for want of supplies to follow up his victory, dispersed his 


* Now a 3 -ailway station between Tirupimttur and i^amaipaiti. 

2 Wilks i, 311. 

3 Commonly but wrongly called “ Trinomaloe, ” Trinomfilly etc., etc. 

^ Wilks estimates the loss of the confederates at 4,000 men and 64 guns with 
tumbrils. The loss to the British was 170 men killed and wounded. 

^ His total force amounted to 10,430 effective men with 1,500 bfid horse. 
European Infantry . . ... ... ... 1,400 

Native Infantry . . ... 9.000 

European Cavalry ... 30 

Native Cavalry ... ' ; ... ... ■ ... 1,500 

' Field Pieces , ...■ 34 . , 

* According to Wilks, Yibert and Fortescue the battle, of Chengam was fought 

on September 3rd. ‘ , 
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army into cautoiiiiients at Vellore, Oonjoeveram, Vandiwasii and 
Trichinopoly for the rainy season, and himself prooeoded to Madras 
in the hope "of effecting some improvement in the departments of 
Sxippiy. 

For a montli the discomforted confederates remained at Matter^ 
each hlamiiig the other for the disaster at Tiruvannamalai. Early 
in iSTovemher Haidar^led hy the ooutimied inactivity of the British 
to believe himself safe from molestation, resumed the offensive ^ 
recaptured Tiruppattnr on the 5th, and Yaniyanibadi on the Ith, 
and appeared before Ambnr on the 10th. Vaniyambadi was 
surrendered by Captain Eobinson, on parole not to serve again 
during the war, a promise which (apparently under Government 
orders) he subsequently broke.^ 

Captain Calvert’s spirited defence of Ainbur was ended on 
December 7th by the appearance of Colonel Smith with a detach- 
ment from Vellore. On the following day Smith came in touch 
with Haidar at Vaniyambadi. Haidar fought a rear-guard action, 
retiring as soon as his retreat was secured, and abandoning 
Vaniyambadi. In this action Haidar’s corps of European horse, 
under Monsieur Auinont, moved off in a body and joined the 
English army.^ The main body of the latter had to halt at 
Vaniyambadi to await provisions from Ambiir, but Colonel Tod 
with the advance guard occupied Tirnppattnr on the 9th. The 
allies retreated towards Kaveri-patnam, the defences of which had 
been so strengthened by Haidar since its capture, that Colonel 
Smith, meanwhile reinforced by Colonel Wood, who had advanced 
from Trichinopoly by the Singarapet Pass, declined to attack it. 

At this juncture the allies learned of demonstrations by the 
Bombay Government against Mysore from the West Coast, and by 
Bengal troops from the Northern Circars against Haidarabad, and 
of a revolt of the Nayars of Malabar. In oonsoquenee of this, 
Haidar, on December 14th, despatched his heavy guns and baggage 
with Tipu to the West, and four days later Nizam Ali hurriedly 


^ Wilks gives the name ** Calaimuttoor.” It is known that Haidar on one of 
his marches crossed the river at Kamhaya-nallnr, which is only 4 miles from 
Irttmattur, As Mattur, however, is easier to reach from Singarapet, and stra- 
tegically covers Krishna giri and KavSri-patnam, the probabilities favour Mattur 
as the place of Haidar’s halt. 

, ® In December this Captain Robinson was second in command at Erode, when 
it was surrendered, to Haidar under disgraceful circumstances. Haidar, after 
promising that the garrison should be allowed to proceed on parole to Triohino- 
poly, sent them all to , the dungeons of Seringapatam. His plea was that 
Robinson’s broken word of honoirabsolved him from his own promise. 

3 Wilks I, p. 326. This troop of foreign hussars numbered about 60 men, cf, 
Wilson Madras Amy, i, p. 280. 
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re^asconded the GIMts. Haidar, "before following his main army, 
made one vigoroiis attempt; in person to cut off a convoy, composed 
of the 1st Ba-ttalioid of Sepoys in charge of provisions, advancing 
under Oaptain E. V. Fitzgerald from Tiruvannamala.i. Smith 
anticipated the move, and despatched Major Thomas Fitzgerald, 
with two companies of Grenadiers, the 5th Battalion* of Sepoys, 
and two lield-pieoes to reinforce the convoy before Haidar could 
attack it. Haidar attacked the united forces in person on 
December 29th, with a force of 4,000 horse, 2,000 foot and 5 guns, 
and was 'badly beaten. Immediately after this, Haidar followed 
his main army up the Ghats, leaving Makhdiim Sahib with a 
strong force, mainly cavalry, to w-ateh the British, and act on 
their supplies. At the same moment the British army was com- 
pelled to fall back eastward on its communications, to save itself 
from starvation. 

For seven months Haidar was fully occupied with affairs in 
the north and west, and the field was clear for the British forces. 
Divided counsels paralysed efficient action. The Government 
wished to invade the Ealaghat, and strike directly at Bangalore 
and Soringapatam. Colonel Smith realised that his force was quite 
inadequate for the campaign without any proper commissariat, and 
proposed to occupy the whole of the country contiguous to the 
frontier, from Yaniyambadi through the Baramahal and Talaghat 
down to Diiidigul and Palghat, wdth a view to establishing depots 
as a base for subsequent operations. The result was an attempt to “ 
carry out both plans with a force inadequate for either. 

The army was formed into two columns. Colonel Smith with 
1,600 Europeans and 7,500 sepoys was to invade the Balaghat, 
Colonel Wood with 600 Europeans and 4,400 sepoys to reduce the 
lowland forts in detail.® On February 23rd the former appeared 
before Kaveri-patnani, which was promptly abandoned. He then 
received orders to proceed to the camp of the Nizam at Punganur. 
The Nizam had made overtures of peace to Colonel Smith as early 
as December 1767 . A treaty was concluded between the Nizam and 
the Nawab on February 23rd, which was signed by the members of 
Council on the 2oth idem. Shortly afterwards Smith returned to 


^ ISTow the 61 sh Pioneers, 

2 Now tlie 64tii Pioneers. 

® Colonel Bmitli’s column was composed of the 1st and 2nd European 
Regiments, a detachment of artillery, the Foreign. Legion, Capt. Aehmuty^s 
Bengal Battalion, and the 1st, Srd, 5th, 6th, lath, 14stli and 16th Madras Batfca* 
lions. Colonel Wood’s detachment consisted of.theSrd European Regiment, 
a party of artillery, the 4th, 7th, 8th and 1 1th -'Battalions, and 5 companies of 
the 10th, 
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the BJiameW, enfl mdertooh the hloetade of Kiiehmgiri. ^'Mch 

did not surrender till M.&y 2n.d. 

On June 8th an advanced delaehmont of the Bnb.h armv , 
nndei Colonel Donald CamptellJ moved tom Kmhnagm and 
aeoended the Pass of Bodi-kota"; on the 16lh t onkatagm-kota 
Z ocenpied. and the diteet road to Vellore ™ Poddanayaian . 
dorvam seenred On the 23rd, Mnlhagal was taken, on the 28th, 
S Ctohile Monel Smith, with the ^ 

aseendod the Bndi-kota GhSt, and “ 

directed Oolenel Camphell to rojom him. On 3 ^ or l ^h 
Wpps moved via Bagaliir for the siego of IlosiTr,_ NvhicJi lUi on 
torees move a feudatory of Haidar, prudently 

the nth. I he ’ V -English, “at the same time 

nlttitaiupd from hostilities witn tnt nueiisid, •, n 

aostainca nuu to resist, and the necessity of 

ir^S^iro^ nn ^h^^mi rS;™ of 0 ,^ his 

tempoii/m uu , | ol Hosur, a detachment 

‘"r a mm S .SS tiekll and Bonkani-kota. Several 

rii v.™ then wasted hy the attempt of a detachment under , 

Monrf Smw to occupy a number of villages sinrc.mded a most : 

tonmetobh inngles between Bonkani-kota and the Kavori, a 

move S Mnhammad Ali thought might inerease his lovonnc., 

w whkh could not he of any conceivable stotogical importance. 

It Ho a Smith was ieined by the advance gnaidot Monati 

Bae tie mV*, ruler 'of Gooty, whose^ sc™ had been . 

1 ’fliSipd for hv tho British and secured, bmith then mmed to 

5kV wlV on Angnst 4th, he was joined by M.rdri Bao m 

lJoskot«.,yB , re-entered Bangalore. 

Haidar’s fest move was a night attack on the camp of Moran Lao 
S MoJfthe attaek was repulsed (August 22.d) Both armies 
4 - Afl ■i-'hoir attention to the advance of Colonel W ood. 
“’TMeor had liogim his task of rediioiug the lowland forts 
with the siege of Tonfearai-kdttai, which oapitnlated, on the eve of 
ent.. , L-hrnarv 12th. Dbarmapuri was earned hy assault. 

S'iuV'rV?S«.nder.was so'severe that only cue oj.r 
- . nf ’Frodo) dare face Wood’s storming party. Ihe 

lortTrfSalem, Attiir, Seada-mangalam andNamakkal surrendered 
without a blow Wood then crossed tho Laveri, seciued the 
"t slrom ».tnre to the plateau, and penetrated to P%hai 
Luhling hack through the south of Ooimhatorc District, hj 
August Ird he was master of Dindigul. He then received orders 

: 3WMS.,P.S40. 
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to join Smith in Mysore. Marching via the Toppnr Pass, ho CHAP. II, 

reached Krishnagiri on September 1st. ^Mysohe^ 

Colonel Wood was expected to reach Bndi-kota on Soptomhor 
5th, and move thence to Malnr on the 6th. Colonel Smith, 
however, having lost touch with Haidar on the 3rd, thought it 
wise to advance and meet Wood’s force. He threw his baggage w-ood. 
into Malnr on the 5th, and on the 6th morning advanced towards 
Budi-kota. The move was a fortunate one, and might have led to 
Haidar’s destruction, but for the fool-hardiness of Colonel Wood.^ 

Haidar, carefully concealing his movements, had taken up such a 
position at a bend of the defile up which Wood must march, that 
ho could enfilade the advancing troops from chosen positions, and, 
taking advantage of the ensuing confusion, annihilate the British 
force As Smith advanced, ho received early intelligence of the 
movements of Wood and Haidar, and realised that the latter 
could be trapped. He sent messengers to apprise Colonel Wood 
of his intentions. He shortly afterwards reached the corner of the 
defile where he hoped to attacic Haidar, when both he and Haidar 
were stortled by “ a regular salute which Colonel Wood thought 
proper to fire in honour of Colonel Smith on receiving the message 
of his approach.” The warning was enough, Haidar withdrew 
and Smith and Wood Joined their forces without opposition, but the 
chance of dealing the enemy a severe blow was lost. Haidar now 
offered the cession of the Baxamahal, and an indemnity of ten 
lakhs, as the price of peace. The terms were rejected. The 
Government were soon to repent their rashness in rejecting these 

proposal^riti^h ^rmy next moved on Kolar. Meanwhile Haidar 
recovered Mulbagah On October 3rd Wood^ retook the Beta 
and failed at the Port. On the foUowing day Wood was attacked 
in force bv Haidar, and barely escaped defeat. 

Towards the end of October, Smith was summoned by the 
Government to Madras, and on November 14th he sot out from 
Kolax towards Yenkatagiri-kota with Muhammad Ali and the two 
Deputies with whom Government had thought fit to hamper the 
discretion of their Commander-in-Ohief. Smith’s column moved 


1 SmU.h’s foloo comprised the 1st and 2nd European Eogiments, the Ist, 3rd 
nnd 5th Battalions and Aohnmty’s Bengsl Battalion. Wood had with him the 
Ld Re.^mento£ Europeans, the 8th and llth Battalions of Sepoys and 4 com- 
Banios of the ^tb. Battalion* 

^ 2 In consequence of the displeasure expressed by Colonel Smith at Colonel 

Wood’s incomprehensible salute of September 6th* the latter desired permission 
to resign his command, and Colonel tang tookbrs, place'. Colonel Wood, however 
re sumed his command by the end of September. ^Wiiks, i, p. 346-346), 
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Komr. On tho fcrt a.y-. g i 'necoidingly 

Sir r ®trrinSrot «s 

On November I6th deposited tbore bis baggage, 

On tbe 17th ho reached ^ ., J l8-poimdors, as 

camp equipage and surp us s , . , , Prom Bflgalur 

. SSS Vrlirr bIIL nt 10 n..nr and 
to Hosur 18 7^ mile^ +!,« Tnnrniuo' of the I8th. Haidar 

reached ^^'"fort unmolested. His cavalry kept 

allo-wod him to onto rations in all directions, whilo 

W„.d.. forc, to Edgntor, It n,. 

his infantry hy ^ ™ i -firhuT to the north convinced 

not till 2 F.«. that the soond ^ g to 

Colonel W.odof tho s.ta.b.n „ttompt4 »« 

Bagal®, hot a«.tod teo nelly fl>. 

attack on the hort, ha British army on his 

whole of the stores an j marched them off to Banga- 

0!irto,tninhl^«ndgm-(OT| , 

Sirn rr Serr^dJ-e »»y ™ ont of eight 
Sto it the Feta had .oenltod in the lee. of ever 2,000 

'‘'‘"^rrhorSfrritnmod to Ho®. the 

garriion wtot SalSr «tothoio' iae a small supply 

he toito.ted t,y „„ tho 

J2^"nd 23rd, and rrao only saved from aemHlatlon by tho arrival 

r li/c • TTii- 70 ‘erald from Yenkatagiri-kota, with every man ho 
0 ajor Ktzgerald’s approach, Haidar, thinking he 

could muster ^rew off to a respeotfui 

had the droa e tinited forces of tho British to proceed 

““tiSnS W^idviaesont under artost to Madras mid 

M^Haidardtaiovorod that Smith was no longa m tho 
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moii.th, lio swooped down on Coimbatore District throngli the Passes 
of Gajalhatti and Kaveri-puramd On December 6th Haider 
himself marched into the Baramahal Pialakodii, and debouched 
on the Talaghat through the Topplir Pass. Ponr days later. Major 
Pitzgerald started in pursuit with a select force of 5,000 men^, but 
ho could not come up with Haidar. Colonel Wood’s short-liyed 
conquests in the Baramahaland Salem were garrisoned mostly by 
the troops of the Nawab, without any mixture of English sepoys. 
Capture after capture was reported to Fitzgerald, Dharmapuri 
on Deecmher 6th, Tonkarai-kottai on the 7th, Omaliir 13th, Salem 
15th, Namakkal 17th, Karur 19th, Erode 25th, Dindigul Slst. 
Fitzgerald pushed straight for Trichinopoly. Lang foil back from 
Kolar on Vellore. Within six weeks Haider had won back every 
post that had been taken from him except Krishnagiri, Venkata- 
giri-kota and Kolar, the first of little strategic value, the other two 
untenable. Haider’s final move is famous in history. When 140 
miles south of Madras, he suddenly despatched his whole army, 
guns and baggage, through the Baramahal, reserving for his 
purpose only 6,000 horse and 200 chosen foot. With these he 
marched 130 miles in three days and a half, and on March 29th he 
appeared with his cavalry before Madras. He dictated peace on 
his own terms. A treaty was signed on April 3, 1769, stipulating 
the mutual restitution of prisoners and places, and a mutual 
defensive alliance.® 

The Second Mysore War is a tedious record of disaster from 
the British point of view. Throughout the War, Salem District 
was Haidar’s own, and its soil was never violated by the tread of 
hostile troops. The Treaty of Mangalore was signed on March 
11^ 1784 and under it the daius quo ante was restored. The 
Company was not in position to claim a foot of Salem soil. 

At the end of December 1789 Tipu attacked the Travancore 
liinos and w^as beaten off. In April 1790 he carried thorn by storm« 


i An interesting account of the KavCri-puram Ghat is given by Buchanan, 
Vol. I, pp. -106-4 j 22. His itinerary was Siva-samudram, SattCgalam, “ Pallia ** 
Binganalltir, Hannur, Kandhalli, Maratahalli, Hadukkaval, Chikka-Kaval, 
KavSri-pviram. Of. Bevan, Thirty Years in India^ I, p. 53, sq. 

2 European and Kativa Cavalry ... ... 500 

3rd Eegiment European Ini aiitry ... 350 

Grenadier Companies 1st and 2nd Eegiments ... 150 

Five Battalions of Sepoys .. 4,000 

8 six'-poundors, 6 three-ponnders and a detail of artillery men., The Sepoy 
Battalions wore the 3rd, 5th, Gth, 13th and IBth. 

3 “ In case either of the contracting parties shall be attacked, they shall, from 
their respective countries, mutaally assist each other to driya thorn out.*' 
Aifcchison’s Treaties, Yoh V, p« 253), 
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.ggiMSiTOUMB. conflneil to opor.tions m 

Tritopoly on 

CoimlDatore and proceeded to redpeo 

May 26a' «“»i ” r^llitoto to itail. Coimtotore 

tlLs occupied -ist-co - 

August 6tli, aud Dm igu on u * horso which 

agdustP^lghat, and another 

Tipn had posted ^ ^ Patya-mangalam was surprised 

""rAl leaving Medows master of 

and taken. ^ Lg arinv into three divisions between 

Coimbatore, had split his ai . rp- hitherto 

p.,gtoto. 0.i«M™jnd 

"I'to'ooo" men he left Seimg.pat.m, pessed Bonth Jhrongh the 
r t«1hatti Pass (Septemher 11th) and crossed the Bhavani rivei 
+ "hpr 12th'). The moves and ooimtcr-moves of the next few 
1 panelled Medows to return from the line of the Bhavani to 
oXS"H«ote concentrated his scattered forees h^weeu 
c 4 - Lnr 1 Rth and 26th. Meanwhile d ipn marched on Itroi t, 
itwhiB nmi ™ <■’'>«»« (Septemher 2»th). By this 
Ittht "ler»l »£ the ptae. token, end inSicted .e,«.l 

"'ierzsrrl'o!rX™«eid £..o., 9.600 ^ 

f TsS It Arni under Colonel 'Kelly On Septemher 24th 
that officer died, and the command devolved on Colonel 
Bkaetly a month later (Ootolet Mth) Ma^n l *'1» “ 

territory n»r 

Krishnagiri, bnt, instead oi attaeaing, arc 

at Kav§ri-patnam (Novemher 3rd). 

^ As soon as Tip^heard of Maxwell’s advanoe, he started post- 
haste for the BarLahal. By Kovemher 9th Tipn’s light cavalry 

reached Kaveri-patnam. On the 12th lipn appeared in u > 

1(1 attempted by a variety of evolutions, to find the moans of 
atteok^^ Maxwell with advantage; hnt tee strong position 
fsmmefhT that officer, his admirahlo dispositions and his prompti- 
Se in anticipating every design, frustrated these intentions, and 
the Sultan drw ol. The same mancenvres were repeated on tee 

1 His £orco amounted to about '•IS, COO mou. Fo* d<ytails seo Wilson, Moira, 
details see Wilsoti, II, p. W, 
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13tli and 14tli. Meamvliilo Medows had started in pursuit of 
Tipii. He crossed the Kaveri on November 8th ; on the 14th he 
encamped a.t the south extremity of the Pass of Toppur. On the 
following day ho oloared the Pass, and reached a camping ground 
at the northern extremity, situated about 29 miles from Ivav&'i- 
patiiam. tiere a camp w-as espied, six miles away. Thinking 
it was MaxwelTs, the English fired three signal guns. In five 
minutes every tent in the supposed English camp was struck, and 
heavy colnmns wxtc seen in full march to the west. MedoV'S now 
realised that he wns in sight of Tipii’s army. He did not give 
pursuit, his juiietion wdth Maxwell was more important. This 
was elfootcd on the 'J7th at Pula-halli, 12 miles south of ’Kaveri- 
patnam.' Tipu now decided to double back through the Toppur 
Pass, and try his fortune in the Oarnatio. On the 18th both 
armies were in motion, both pointing to the Pass of Toppur, and 
both intonding to clear it in two easy marches. The two armies 
were actually preparing to encamp Vithin four miles of each other, 
before they discovered eaeh other’s presence. Tipu’s columns had 
entered the Pass by the time the main body of the English army 
arrived on the camping ground. It was a golden opportunity 
for catting off a portion of the enemy ’sdnfantry, and attacking the 
remainder while ontangloi in the Pass. Medows lot the chance 
slip. Tipu’s army cleared the Pass, with the exception of three 
iiitantry battalions in the rear of tbe main eolnmn, which were 
intercepted and compelled to retreat in the opposite direction, and 
the majority of the cavalry, which disappeared towards Penna- 
garam, and rejoined the main body by a circuitous route some days 
later, Tipu held on without halting for Trichinopoly, and 
Lledows’ campaign was rendered abortive* 

Shortly after, Medows was called to Madras to confer with 
Lord Cornwallis, who arrived there on December 12th. His 
arrival marks the second stage in the War. The English now had 
a definite objective, namely, Seringapatam. The Grovernor-Greneral 
concentrated at Vellore on Eebraary 10th. To meet his advance, 
Tipu doubled back from the Carnatic viSi Chengam and Palak5du. 
Cornwallis had feigned the invasion of the BaramahaL His real 
intention was to advance on Kolar by the Mogili Pass, west of 
Ohittoor. This plan he carried out on February 17th, and on the 
28th K51ar fell.^ Bangalore was stormed on March 21st ; on May 
4th Cornwallis started for Seringapatam ; but the rains set in, his 
commissariat broke down, and he had to return to Bangalore. By 
July he began a series of operations for the reduction of Tipu’s 

^ For details of the brigading o£ the coxnbiixed forces, see Wilson, II, p. 201. 

® He marched via Ohittoor, Palmaner, Mnlhagal, HoskOte, Bangalore. 
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were taken ^ ^l^en tke lower fort was stormed 

Clowdio two days later. About 

on.luly20tli, other small hill forts capi- 

tho same time liud f . r ; Rava-kdta Anehetti-durgam 

talaW . 0 »™on. “S; «.mautW ° In 

SpteSf th?Mish di,eo« «n effort, to rednemg the 

oountiy north in the Baramahal by a 

force'unlVBakir S^^b “tivm 

Hr 

threefold, (t) to ^ i.v-na tn awep^D oft m ft southern 

heme, the BngKeh tr^Hh Colonel 

Maxwell was -p eaptivesin tbe fort of Pennagaram. 

ensconced themselves P ^ October 31st, and 

Colonel Maxwell appeal 

‘"“'^^trSnpor’' The fort was instantly assaulted and carried by 
was bred ui _ .1 , assailants; hut of the garrison two 

r“d HBod Wore the indi^tion of the troop. 

S he restrained. Bakir Sahib soon found the_ Ba,ramahal 
nntlahle, thanks to Maxwell’s activity, and retired via Ohengam 

^'MaxwXtot^ proceeded to Krishnagiri, and seized the Peta 
bysmFise on MoLiher 7th. His attempts on the Rook itself 

"'^’'L'o^ltftetwards Maxwell rejoined the main army, which was 
affain preparing for the march on Sermgapatam. What followed 
d!es not concern this narrative. Tipn was brought to knees 
before the end of February, and a peace was ratified on March 19 th 
wl!;ob strinnedTipu of half his dominions, and crippled him with a 

rupees. By this treaty the whole of Je 

present Salem District, except Hosnr Taluk, came under the 

^°”Se^nteval between the Third and Fourth Mysore Wars 
oontains little of interest, except from an administrative point of 
view This is dealt with in its proper place. The 
were placed under the charge of Captain Alexander Ee^, the fost 
Collector, whose head-quarters were ax Erishnagiri with the 15t h 
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Battalion.^ TIio 4tIi Battalioir was at Peimagaraoi, UHder Captain 
Turing, who died thoro in 1793. The 22iid Battalion was qnartored 
under Ca,ptaiii Oram at Saiika.ridrng, with a detachment under 
Liontenant Macdonald at Salem. The quarters of the 23rd 
Battalion wore fixed at Attnr under Captain Campbell, and a 
dotaohmont riiidor Lieutenant Lang was posted to Nama.kkal.''^ 

The last Mysore War possesses little of interest so far as it 
coiioorns Salem District, Tipu never had a ehanoe. His whole 
force did not exceed 33,000 foot and 15,000 horse. His torritory 
W7i,8 invaded from Coorg by General Stuart wdth 6,400 men, from 
the Baramahrvl by General Harris wdth a w'cll equippod army of 
nearly 30,000. Colonel Eoad (the first Colleotor of Salem) sooured 
abundant supplies for the advancing troops. General Harris left 
Vellore on February 11, 1799, and marched through the vale of 
Ambur. On the 18th he was joined by the Nizam’s contingent 
consisting of above 6,000 of the Company’s troops subsidised by 
His Highness ; about the same number of his own infantry, in- 
oludiiig a proportion of Peron’s, the late French corps, iiow' 
oommanded by British oifioers, and a large body of cavalry.”^ On 
the 28th, this army encamped at Kari-mangalam. Theiioe it 
proceeded via Palakodu and Suntamarinelly ” to Kaya-kota, wdiere 
it onoamped on March 4th. Hostilities began on the 5th, wFen 


^ DaYi$-ki-paltan, now tlie 75th Carnatic Infantry. 

2 Baillie-ki-paltan, now the 64<fclj Pioneers, The following additional infor- 
mation has been furnished by the courtesy of Captain H. Murland from the 
regimental records of the 64jtli Pioneers (Baillie-ki-paltan). At the close of 
liostilities in 1792 a detaejnnent of the 4th Battalion of about 50 strong, was 
posted at Virabhadra'Clurgam, and another about 130 strong, at Tiru]>pattur. In 
1794 there w^ero detachments at Virabhadra-durgam (Lt. MacKae), Tiruppattur, 
Chendraya-dnrgam and Solappadi. In 1 795 the regiment was stationed at Raya, 
kota under Captain Gabriel Doveton, with detachments at Virabhadra-durgam 
(Lt. MacRae) Chendraya-durgam (X^t. MacGregor) and Kangundi (Lt. Grant). 
In 1797 and 1798 there were detachments at Salem (300 strong under Captain 
Tones), Virabhadra-durgam (Lt. Brown), Chendraya-durgam (Lt. Cormick) and 
Kangundi (Lt. Symons). Chendraya-durgam lies about one mile from Nam- 
manda-halli, in the extreme west of Krislinagiri Taluk. Ruins of fortifications 
and other buildings are still to be seen on the hill-top, and on the jdain to the 
north is a plot of land traditionally known as the drill-ground.’' The village 
site at the foot of the hill is no longer inhabited. Chendraya-durgam is 
referred to in Allan’s Views as a small but strong hill fort which foil to Maxwell 
on July 23rd, 1 791, the day after the capitulation of Raya-kOfca to Major Gowdie 
(p. 86 above). It is also mentioned as an important strategic stronghold in 
Stip^lementarp Bespatelm of the Duke of Wellington^ edited by his son (1858) 
Yol. I, pp. 55-67. 

8 See Wilson, ii, p. 239. 

^ Main Army, 20,802 ; KizanPs detachment, 6,586 j Nizam’s Infantry, form 
erly French Corps, 2,621 — Total, 29,959. 

^ Beatson, p. 53. 
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tauoo the small till forts of N g Katnagin 

t., 8th Me»,-hile 

was oooupied alter },ad estatlisted Ms liead-qnartors at 

Kela-mangalam, aud t> the ytJx , j 1 500 horse 

At floio — Xr.: “ahtSe —t. ot tie or.nj, 
had hoen detached to Hosur, to^ Harris to keep 

a,iid to hum forage. It was the p 

him ill the dark, as ^ ^ ’ T]iree alternatives offered 

would advance on SenWaMm. was via 

thoMcLo.. (l)The.l.orte.l '“"'XXo pi otTalihnl 
Tali, Maralavaii and aTiMate’d that, lesideB the mcettainty 

never been examined, an „ Hq probable time it would 

.! finding it P-»«» “Xeli.“ V 

require to explore ai be srained on the distance”, 

balance the advantage w lo ^-„wptalli and (3) via Anekal 
The routes ^2) W s™d^he 

™ Tn vVonoral Htri, 

that Banga.lore was his fir st ° ;y;j,j.oh 10th. The 

Lord Harris move r j.y„Tioine columns at first and sue- 

"X’“ XL X® £ MraiiL». in onlting np alight 

company of the rear-guard f ^“^XHosIr-Tali road) for 

camped at transport was compelled to 

the night, and owing to delay - fho 12th. 

™ XnliXtWh .nd on M.y 4th 

®TT“"r*“d th. oaptnte o£ 
In the division oi temm y^^^^ Denkani-kota, 

Seringapa am, Wp.y.Vatao'iri-kdta and Alambadi, with the 
Ski^MBao-ate, Berikaiand Sulagiri were added to Salem 
dS' On November 5, 1799, a general redistribution of 
Lii».n. .nd doteohmente thionghontthePre.iden^™ e*e«W 
tnder the orders of Lord Olive, then Governor of Fort St- ^e^g . 
Under these arrangement, Krishnagiri w^ selected as the h^d- 
qnarters for the BaxamahM, and SankariMug ^o£i 

Ihile a garrison at Eaya^kota guard ed the Balagbat. On e 
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Battalion of Native Infantry was allotted to Krislinagiri and 
Pvaya-kota ; one Battalion to Sankaridrag, and five corapanios were 
detaohod from the latter to garrison Salem, Naniakkal and Attur ; 
Krisliiiagiri. Eaya-kota and Sankaridrag were made Grovenunont 
Commands in tho Centre Division of the Madras Army, while 
Salem, Namakkal and AttCir were classed among other posts or 
stations which were occasionally occupied by troops furnished by 
detachments from the principal stations.” Krishnagiri, Raya-kota, 
Sankaridrag and Attur were made^ ordnance stations. The 
garrison at Pennagaram was apparently withdrawn. 

In 1814. four Native Veteran Battalions^ wore formed for 
garrison duties, and shortly afterwards the garrisons of the District 
seeii/ to have been reducoi, for, between 1816 and 1851, the 
oiw troops, with few exceptions, which figure in the lists were 
tachments from Native Veteran Battalions. 

In 1823 Salem seems to have taken precedence of Sankaridrag 
as the chief military station in the Balaghat. By 1824 Attur 
had ceased to bo a military station, by 1832 Namakkal had shared 
the same fate, and soon after 1832 Sankaridrag and Krishnagiri 
disappear from the list. 

In 1850 Salem was transferred from the Centre or Presidency 
Division, to the South or Trichinopoly Division of the Madras 
Army, and was allotted two companies of the first Native Veteran 
Battalion, and in the following year Raya- kota was attached to the 
Bangalore Command, and garrisoned by a company detached from 
Regiments stationed at Bangalore. This arrangement continued 
till 1857, when a general redistribution of the army was brought 
into force, resulting in the withdrawal of detachments from out- 
posts, and the concentration of troops as far as possible in the 
head-quarters of Divisions and Brigades. Raya-kota was handed 
over to a half company of the Bud or Arni Native Veteran 
Battalion, who were finally relieved by the Police in 1860. 


i 1st (in Madt-as) Native Veteran Battalion, Head-quarters, Fort St. George. 
2nd (in Arni) Native Veteran Battalion, Head-quarters, Ohingleput. 

3rd (in Ganjam) Native Veteran Battalion, Head-quarters, Chicaoole. 

4tli (in Dindigul) Native Veteran Battalion, Head-quarters, Dindigul. 
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F o pu LA T I ON — Growth— Density — Language — R e li gionh C u r i st i a n>i Ivumnn 

Catholic Missions— London Mission— La th.e ran Missions. Muhammadans— 
Maharrain. Hindus— Tillages— Houses— Dress— Tattooing— Food— Gaines, 

Religion— I. Bralimaiiic-(A) Siva— (B) Tislmu. II. Pandava Cult 
III. Maninalha Cult. IT. Tira-Saivas. T. Grama Dovatas, comprising (A), 
Ayyanar Culb-(B) Sakti Onits— (0) Demon Cults-Hook-swinging. Social 
Organisation— Caste— Right and Left Hand Factions— Polity— Ordeals — 
Oaths. Customs— Pollution- Childbirth— Customs of Childhood— Marriage 
Customs— Funeral Customs. Survey of (Jaste.s— (A) Brahmans- (B) Hon - 
Brahmans— (1> Agricultural- (i) Tamil— Telialars— Pallis—Nattans— 
Again udaiyans—Udaiyans- Vettuvans— Malaiyalis— (ii) d’elugu— Kapus— 
Kamrnas— (iii) Kanarese— Takkiligas. (2) Pastoral— Idaiyans—Kurubas— 
Gollas. (3) Fishermen— Sembadavans. (4) Hunters — Vedars and Bedars, 
(5) Traders— Chettis — Balijas. (6) Industrial — (i) Weavers — Kaikolars — 
I)r)vangas'-(n) Oil-pressers — Vaniyars— (iii) Toddy-drawers— Shanars— 
(iv) Potters — (v) Salt-workers — IJppiliyans — (vi) Mat-makers — Vedak- 
karaiis — (vii) Artizans— Kammalars, (7) Labourers — Oddars — Pallans. 

(8) Menials — Barbers — Dhobies. (9) Military Castes — Marathas. (10) 
Sectarian — Lingayats. (11) Mendicants. (12) Miscellaneous — Kanakkans— 
Satanis — Koravas— Dommaras — Lambadis — Irulas. (IS) Panchamas — 
Pariahs. 


Though Census Statistics can. 


Year, 

op ulatioh. 

1797 

591,2521 

1800 

612,871 2 

1835 

905,190 

1838 

898,233 

1850 

1,195,365 

1861 

1,493,221 

1800 

1,619,233 

1871 

1,966,995 

1878 

1,559,896 5 

1881 

1,598,640 

1891 

1,962,591 

1901 

2,204,974 

1911 

1,766,680 4 


claim no scientific accuracy prior 
to 1871 5 yet tlie estimates of 
population made at earlier periods 
since the British occupation are 
not without their interest. The 
marginal statement gives such 
figures as are available. It will 
be observed that^ during a century 
of British Rule. the. population 
has nearly quadrupled, au elo- 
quent testimony to the Pax 
Britannica. The total for 1901 
was over half a million greater 
than the total population of Wales 
in that year ; after the excision of 


1 Read’s estimate of 594!,252 excludes, of course, the Balaghat. The estimate 
for 1850 exclusive of the Balaghat is 1,05^,958. 

® The figures apply to South Salem and Coimbatore— vide part II, p. 58. 

® Famine Census. Drop due to Famine of 1876-77. 

^ Drop due to exclusion of Namakkal and TiruppattHr Taluks. 
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Namalckal and Tiruppathlr, the total fr.,. ini 1 • i r.tj ttf 

of mioo !«. aiamojgonstilo. '»>■ ab.„t <Io„U. ll»l 0 W-™; 

The fluetuations in iDopulation 8in„„ 1 071 . ° 

interest, in. view of the devastations caused K ti^ 

1876-77. From columns 2, 6, 7 an?8 ^ 

it will he seen that the Baramahal statement 

Talaghat, and recovered much more slnwl^ . 

fared worse even than the Baramalial fn,T ^ ’+ Balaghiit 

three decades ; and that, of the Talaghat rTf i ° 

bj far the greatest power of res£l ’ 

proof. It will also be noted that the rate of f 

1881-91 immediately following the Famln decade 

nearly double that of the next decade' Hosur, 

the latter decade the increase varies iaverselv'wlfT, \i 

1881. By 1891 the southern taluks h J 

brium between population and food sunnl rn 

taluks had not. *^orthcrn 
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Dtauidt', 

.Decade, 

Decade, 


1871-1881. 

1881-1891. 

1891 ->1901 

, 1 '■ ■ ' 


o ■ 

4 


PER 

PER 

PER 


CjSNT, 

CENT. 

CENT. 

HosGr 

— 80 

+ 18'^ 

+ 18‘] 

Krishnagiri 

: — 29 

+ 29 

+ 15.{ 

Dhannapnri 

27 

-f" 31 

+ h“4 

llttaukarai 

~ 27 

+ 2(> 

4- i,n?i , 

Salem 

. — 19 

-f 27-I- 

+ 12| 

TiruclarngOdn 

— 22?, 

*}- 30 

+ 1(51- 

xVtffir 

-- 2?^ 

-f- ir>-j 

4“ 9 

Salem District 

- 

+ 23.1 

+ 121- 


l‘ER 

<"ENT. 

+ r>:i 


Twenty 

Tliirfy 

. 4‘roni 
1871-1891 

from 

1871-1901, 

0 

. 7 , 

PER 

CENT. 

PER 

CENT. 

— 21-J- 

- n 

— 12 

+ n 

~ 5 

4- 10 

— 9 

4" 

« 

4- 

4- DU 

-i- ij 

4“ 171 

4- in 

4- 22^^ 

' - .1 

4 

m 


Foviy 

yt'ai’.s 

from 

1871-llH], 


8 


I‘EK 

CFJ^T. 


8^- 

20 

■J. 


"I- ill 


taken. 


' 1911 was 


Thennmberof persons per square milfi IT, 1011 oon 

230 for Wales in the same year. The demitW T ^^i’ ®?T 

161, iu tie Bi.Tam.tol Ssi in the llSt 392 ^ 

Tirnehengodu are the most thickly populatfd ini v ' 
stands third. Next to Hosnr, fho S 1. f 
is mtankarai.' 


^ The followirig statement shows the 


each taluk in 1911 : — 
Hosiir 

Krishnagiri ... 
Dharmapari 
tJttankarai ... 


161 

276 

238 

172 


tabor of persons per square mile in 
Salem 

... m 
T^A«„gOaa ;,■: 

247 


m 


SALEM, 


CHAP. Ill, With the sole exception of Salem City 5^ the populaiioii shows 
?ui>ur,ATioN. 110 very marked tendeiicj-^ to graA?itate to towns, of which only 
seven are recognised in the Censa.s Lists.^ 

Lan<3uage. Out of every I 5 OOO of tlie population, 747 speak Tamil as their 
house language, 148 Teliigu, 76 Kanarese. 22 Hindustani, 4 Pat- 
nuli and S Marathi. In other words, about three-fourths of the 
total population are Tamil, a little over one-eighth Telugu, and. a 
little over one-sixteenth Kanarese. 

The percentage of Tamil- speakers is 81 in the Ihaiaghat and 
74 in the Baramahal ; in the Balaghat it falls to 43, Telugu is 
fairly evenly distributed throughout the District, owing to the 
numboT of Telugu ryots who settled in the Talaghat in the wake 
of Vijayanagar conquests. Kanarese on the other hand is most 
in evidence in the Balaghat, where it exceeds SO per cent., and in 
the Northern Baramahal Taluks of Krishnagiri and Dharmapuri, 
where it is just under 10 per cent. In the remaining taluks of the 
District the Kanarese speakers are under 5 per cent., falling in 
Attar to 2 per cent. Hindustani, and also Marathi, are more fre- 
quently met with in the Balaghat and Baramahal than in the 
Talaghat ; the proportion is highest in Hosur, Krishnagiri coming 
second. This is clearly due to the circumstauee that Hosur and 
Krishnagiri have had a more martial past than the rest of the 
District. Patnuli (a dialect of Grujarati, sometimes written in 
Telugu characters) is (ionfined to the silk-weavers of Salem. The 
Lainbadi dialect is spoken by 855 persons, mostly in Hosur, 
Dharmapuri and Uttankarai, and 202 persons (mostly in 
Uttaukarai) arc returned as speaking the Yerukala or Korava 
dialect. 

Tamil is undersioud throughout the District, except in certain 
parts of the Balaghat where Kanarese predominates. The quality 
of the Tamil spoken is not pure, but a detailed account of the 
local dialect is beyond the scope of this book. Eyots are very apt 
to substitute I for ^ , and vice versa, especially with foreign words ; 


Salem City increased from 10,000 in 1801 to 70,000 odd in 1001 — vide 
infra, Vol. II, p. 247. 


8 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

Kasipuram 

10,539 

14,512 

15,238 

Attar 

9,295 

9,6/’3 

10,992 

Krislaiagiri ... . 

9,726 

10,446 

10,887 

Dharmapuri 

6,939 

8,102 

6,458 

IXostiF ... . 

5,756 

6,695 

5,913 

K fi veripatn am ... 

4,457 

4,954 

5,171 

TirnohengOdn 

7,511 

8,196 

4,645 
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lubber’^ instead of rubber,^’ or ‘^ranterii” instead of Ohap. ill, 
lantern Not infrequently v (di) is substituted for p or b (u) Language. 
{e.g.^ instead of and sometimes y (uj) takes tiie “ 

place of 8 (c#) (e Sriiiivayan instead of Srinivasan). Another 
local peculiarity is the occasional substitution of k (d) for b (u), 
e.g.y the familiar name Subramaniyam is often corrupted 
to Siikkramani or Sukku, a change which suggests the familiar 
philological equation equus = hippos. The letter ^ is usually 
pronounced like sir. 

Though most Muhammadans profess to speak Hindustani, the 
house language of the Labbais is ordinarily Tamil, and of the Pin- 
jaris Telugu (p. 104). The majority of the Muhammadans in the 
northern taluks are returned as speaking Hindustani, but, in the 
ultra -Tamil Taluks of Tiruohengodu and Attiir, only two-thirds 
and one-half, respectively, of the Muhammadans appear to know of 
the language. 

The polyglot character of the District must ha\’'e presented 
serious difficulties to Bead and his Assistants> The pahmish records 
of Salem, Attnr and Tirnohengodu are written in Tamil. One- 
fifth of those at Uttankarai are in Tamil, two-fifths in Kanarese, 
two-fifths in Marathi. The Marathi is corrupted witli a number of 
Hindustani words. Nine-tenths of the Dharmapuri records are 
in Kanarese, the rest being in Marathi, Tamil and Hindi. 

In Krishoagiri, two-thirds are in Kanarese, one-third in Marathi* 

In Tiruppattrir, half are in Tamil, half in Telugu. Lastly in 
Hosur three-fourths of the accounts are in Kanarese and one- 
fourth in Marathi. Marathi was the official language of the District 
till 1851, when Mr. Phillips procured the Board’s sanction for its 
abolition in revenue correspondence. In October 1854 the Board 
ordered that the practice of submitting jmmhmdi accounts to their 
office in Marathi should be discontinued ; thenceforward the 
Marathi language ceased to have any official existence in the 
District. 

Of every thousand inhabitants, 967 are Hindus, 25 Muham- uhliojoxs, 
madans and 8 Christians. The Muhammadans are above the 
District average in Hosnr (65 per mille), Krishnagbi (45), and 
Uttankarai (32) ; the Christians only in Salem and Attur (each 
13 per mille). The proportion of Muhammadans forthe District is 
less than half that for the Presidency. 

Christians in 1911 numbered 15,002 or less than one per cent. CnmBTuyu, 
of the total population. Of these, 584 were Europeans or Emasians, 
and 14,418 were Indians. Of the Indian Christians, 13, SOI, or 92 
per cent, were Eoman Catholics, the remaining 8 per cent, being 
divided among the various Protestant denprninations ; 652 (rather 
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Catholic i 


to Groa in low, n-ati . xi,.^ „«„nfrv The work begun by him 

u. »"“ “p t— ^ »* 

J4“«E.b„tae>N.bili, . .elation, 
conturj. ariW in Madura, and entered on a career ot 

lasted 40 years. Sis early work was in Madura. 
Deeply'^ versed in all the languages and customs of the 
he made himself “ all things to all men ” to win the people to t le 
?aith He Adopted the habit of life of the Brahmans, was attended 
by Brahman servants only, and observed in the minutest partioulais 

i^Jo M 1633. otter I., to! teb the Ohri.tia. Ohur.h at Had.,. 

^ fl ihoctia Robert de’Nobili left Madura for the north. 

TirmnairNayaka had bat lately acceded to the throne, and had 

ladTTriehiuopolv his residence. There were a few Christians at 
made .L rioni P > among them, as every 

one was in a turmoil of warlike preparations. H^Nobih, 
nursued his journey to Senda-mangalam (in Namafckal Taluk), 

lire ho was well i-eceived by the reigning prince, Ramaohandra 

Navaka a vassal of Madura, who offered him a handsome site on 
Sh to build a church. Robert de’Nobili, however intent ou 
furtlier conquests, was forced for the moment to de Jne the 
generous oir, and pushed on to Salem, then ruled by Salapatti 
AT- 1 o nTinllipr feudatory of Madura. At the outset, the 

popda.1 of S.le» .dopM » .ttit"* «' '"“f “f 

the “great Sanyasi.” Every gate was shut against him, and 
he had to content himself with the shelter of a wretched chavad., 
exposed on all sides to wind and rain. Here he remained forty 
days during which he fell seriously ill. At length one of the 
townsfolk, moved with pity, offered him the shelter of his house ; 
tl offer was accepted, and everything at once a s sumed a new 


1 The missioa returns give u total of 1,108. which includes, no doubt, most of 
those who are “ unspeoiRed ” iu the Ceusas returns. 

2 Mission work seems rather stagnant, if the marginal figures are conect. 

The totals exclude figures for Namakkal 
Number of and Tirnppattnr. Even then the 
Year. Ohristaens. for 1911 is lower than that for lJUl Oy 

X3,9S0, r2 per cent., and has? even fallen, below 
Tom th^t of 1891 j while the increase be- 

mi V issx ana 1901 is only 18 per cent. 

Toil ' *"* ri iS/lUS .Jaj^ainsfc 51 per cent, for the total popula- 

■' .1^*^ ' *•* '** ^ \ Ai.pn,.of .the same taluks » 
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aspect. The preacher recovered his health ; the feelings of tlie 
people changed; those who had hitherto rejected the Apostle 
became eager to hear him* The Eaja of Salem expressed a desire 
to see him, and offered to grant him wliatever favour be desired. 
De’Nobili replied that he desired nothing but his friendship. The 
prince assured him he would always remain his friend, and 
allotted him a house in the Brahman, quarter to live in.^ People 
flocked to him for instruction, and a number of miracles won their 
conversion. Among his most earnest listeners was Tirumangala 
Nayaka, elder brother of Eamacliandra Nayaka, the Baja of 
Senda-mangalam, who had driven him from his kingdom. About 
the end of 1624, Eobert de’Nobili left Salem for Cochin to visit 
liis Provincial. The Salem Mission seemed firmly established, 
and there was every prospect of Tirumangala Nayaka and his 
sons, the eldest of whom was heir-apparent of the Seiida-manga- 
lam chieftaincy, embracing Christianity, Political intrigues, 
however, ma-de havoc of his plans, and Tirumangala Nayaka had 
to flee for safety from Salem to the Ea.ja of Moramangalam ^ 
There ho wrote to Eobert de^Nobili to come and baptise him with 
his family. Eobert responded to his call, but, thanks again to 
■political intrigues, he met with a very cool reception at the hands 
of the Eaya. who granted him no place of residence. Do’Nobili 
had to content himself with a wretched hovel. However, before 
long, Tirumangala brought him his four sons to be baptised, and 
after some hesitation he himself received baptism on Christmas 
Day, 1625. Numerous conversions followed, a church was built 
and the mission prospered. ‘‘Moramangalam” was placed in 
charge of Father Emmanuel Martinz,*^ who had come with Eobert 
de’Nobili from Cochin in the previous year, and Eobert returned 
to Madura (1626 A.D.). 

The subsequent history of the “ Moramangalam” mission is losb.^ 
The zeal of the Jesuit Missionaries, however, did not flag* 

^ Laimay, Histoire des Missions de Vlnde^ Vol. I, p, xiv, cf. Lortraud 
La Mission du Madure^ Vol. H, p. 225 to 251. 

^ Possibly one of the Gatti MudaliySrs of Amarakundi, adjoining the 
inodern village of Mara-mangalam j vide p. 69. In Bertrand, Vol, IJ, p, 21}2, 
Moramangalam ” is said to bo “ eight leagues from Salom^^ Mara-raangalani is 
about 5 miles north-west of OmalUr. The Mudalis of Mara-mangalam are 
raontioned in an inscription of the 14ith year of Jatavarman Sundara-Paudya II, 
1290 A.D., vide G.E. No. 23 of 1900. 

3 Bertrand, Yol. II, pp. 251 and 271 . According to- Launay, p. x.iv, 

Vico was in charge, 

* Father Martina was in charge in 1G26 (Bertrand* Yol. II, p. 271) ; in 
December 162B Father Lacr/io wrote “ The Fathers are building houses and 
churches at Moi^amangalara and in a place hoar Salem,** but after 362S the letters 

are silent. . /v, ^ ' ' "■ ■ ■' 
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CHAP, III. It is possible that ia 1648 Robert de’Nobili revisited the 
CHRISTIAK8. Christian settlements he ha.d founded on his way to hlylapore 
where he spent the last eight years of his life.^ In /^sboiit 16o0 the 
Mysore Mission was founded from Goa, and their cenire of opera^ 
tions appears to have been Seringapatam. In 167o Father Jean de 
Britto visited Dharmapnri, where he found a flourishing mission in 
charge of two European priests, Fathers Antoine Eibeira and 
Moneciarelii^, whom he describes as Missionaries of Mysore.'^ * In 
1678 Omalur and Salem are spoken of as Missionary provinces-’ 
attached to the Madura Mission/ Between 1678 and 1685 no 
fewer than six Fathers in the Madura Mission died, and, owing 
to the paucity of workers, the Madura Mission handed over a 
large tract of country, including most of Coimbatore District and 
part of Salem, to the Mysore Mission.^ It is also recorded that 
Father de Britto, after his return from Europe, made his way from 
Gingee through the wild forests of the Javadis to Dharmapuri 
whence lie proceeded to the Marava country, the scene of his mar- 
tyrdom in 1693. 

Moanwhi-le, in 1663, the Capuchins landed in Pondicherry and 
assumed charge of the European congregations. In 1689 the 
Jesuit Fathers, who had been expelled from Siam, took over mis- 
sion work among the Indians. Another wave of missionary 
enthusiasm brought Father Besehi, ^ with a body of priests from 
Goa, to evangelise the Tamils. Early in the eighteenth century 
there were mission stations at Capinagati ’^ and Caguti in 
Hosilr Taluk, and a letter from. Father San lago to Father 
Manoel Savay, dated Oapinagati, ^ August 8, 1711 relates how 
Father Dacunha was ill-treated and w^ouxided at Oaguti, and died 
of his wounds at Oapinagati. It was perhaps in the early pari 

^ Eolsert de’N'o’bili died on Jamiary 16, 1G56, at the age of 80. 

s Bertrand, Yol. Ill, p. 265. 

^ According to the account prepared for Mr. LeFanu by Father' Thirion 
they were called 8usia-pere-Swamiar and Antoniar. Tradition has it that, in 
the outset a European priest was appointed exclusively to minister to the 
higher castes and was called the * Priest of Brahmans’, while another, called 
* Bandar am-Swami * ministered to the Pariahs, so that caste prejudices should 
not stay the progress of cunversions,” 

* Bertrand, Voi. Ill, p. ^290. 

® These particiilars have been kindly supplied by the Bev. Father L. 
Besse of Triohinopoly. 

® Father Besehi served the Madura Mission from 1711 to 1740, when he 
retired to the Malabar Coast. He died there on February 4, 1747. 

’ See Missm^s de T iTide^ Vol. I, p. Ixiv. Capinagaii is probably to be identi- 
fied with Kai-piganatti, half a mile north of Kela-mangalam, and Caguti might 
be Hadiidi, 7 miles south-east of Kela-mangalam. If tliese identifications are 
correct, M. launay should have w^iitten “ south-east ” instead of “ south-w'est 
but the distances given by him. are approximately accurate. 
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of the eigliteen.thcentiirjthatthe Christian settlement of Tigalara- 
halli (I'l miles north of Tali)j was colonised from Dharmapnri. and 
Ganjam (Seringapatam), under Goanese influence. From 
Tigalara-halli the community migrated^ to Matagonda-pallh 
wliere land was granted them, it is said, hy the villagers, in 
gratitnde for rains which fell in a season of drought in answer 
to the prayers of the new settlors. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century it was estimated that 
the inimher of eenverts ainonnted to three millions. But misfor- 
tnne was at hand. In 1773 the Society of Jesns was suppressed, 
a misfortuno felt as irreparahle to the present day, for the 
missions of India, founded at the price of so many privations, being 
deprived of their missionaries, many of the Cliristian eommnni- 
ties were lost, and it ^vaa not till the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that the work could be seriously taken on As 

a temporary measure, on the dest-rnction of the Order, the care of 
their congregations was made over to the Bishop of Verapoly. 
In 1776 the Mission of the Karnatie was entrusted to the priests 
of the Paris Society of Foreign Missions, in whose eliargo Salem 
Distriet still remains. But before the w’ork of reconstruction 
could be got under way, a still more serious blow to the Christian 
cause in Balera District was inflicted by the persecutions of *'j;ipu. 

The history of Tipids persecution concerns more directly t)m 
history of Mysore. It began in 1784, and eontiiiuod till 1787, 
when Tipu received tin? envoys of Louis XVI, and negotiations 
were opened for its cessation. Meanwhile missionaries were expel- 
led, churches destroyed, and Indian Christians given the choice 
between the Honour of Islam and doath.’’ The Ghrisiian com- 
munities at “ Oapiiiagati and Cagiiti vanished. The eliorches 
at Tigalara-halli, Ohikkana-halli (near Anekal) and Selve-kuppam 
(nea.r Matagonda-palli) wore swept away, and all that remains is 
a tamarind tree in Tigalara-halli, and a stone cross in each of the 
other two hamlets, which mark the traditional site of the buildings 
which perished. Orders were given for the destruction of Koviiur 
(near Adaman-kottai) and Eadagattur, but these two settlements, 
as well as Edappacli and Ealkaveri, appear to have survived the 
storm. 

On the defeat of Tipu after the Third Mysore War, the work 
of reoonstruotion began in earnest, under the auspices of the 
famous Abbe Dubois/ who fled from the horrors of the French 


^ The reason for this nxigratioB and its date are not known, vide Latmay, 
loc. cit, 

r*^re Thirion, loc. cit. 

® Vide letter of the Abb6 Dubois to Colonel Bead, dated September IS, 179 7. 
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Tiovoliition in 1792, and was attached to the Pondicherry Mission* 
The A-hbe was the fourth of the Missionaries sent for the work of 
reorganisation by Mgr. Nicholas Ohampenois, Bishop of Doliohe, 
and Vicar Apostolic of Pondicherry.^ We took profit/^ wrote 
the Abbe in 1793, “ of the tolerance and protection accorded by 
the British to eyery religion to penetrate into the provinces 
acquired by them, and took care of the Christians dispersed by the 
persecution of Tipu’ Saltan. We gathered together three or four 
‘ thousand souls in four or five of the principal churches, and I took 
charge of the congregation.” 

The Ahbfe’s work lay more particularly in the territoiy ceded 
by TipUj and he seems to have had a special fondness for Salem 
District. The ruined chnrehes were rebuilt, partly at the Abbe’s 
expense, and partly by the congregation. In 1797 the Abbe 
ha, cl occasion to complain to Colonel Bead that efforts w^ere 
being made by certain G-oanese Missionaries to subvert his spirit- 
ual authority, and oust him from his chnrehes. 

“ Black Priests/’ lie wrote, *‘have arrived from the Malabar Coast in this 
country, and lodged, wiMiout my perinissioii, without even preventing me, in my 
' several dhurclies. ikmazed by the boldness and impoliteness of such a conduct, I 
asked the cause of dt, when I was answered that they came to take this mission 
from mo, and to take possession of all the Ohristian chnrehes in Baramahal and 
Salem’s country j saying that I was nothing else but an usurper, and that if I 
should oppose any dilHcUlty ‘ to their - undertakings, they wore bearers of orders 
from the . Eight Honourable , the Governor of Madras to- compel mo to leave 
without delay this country, and that the orders of wdiioh they are bearers are of 
so compelling a nature that they leave no choice or alternative. Their bold and 
determined' discourses filled me with surprise and care . . The calumnies 
they have spread everywhere against' me among these ignorant and- credulous 
people, by saying that I am a Prenoh .priest, and that all the Frenchmen have, 
since their revolution, fallen into heresy, and have been, without exception, 
excommunicated by the Pope, that the doctrine l ain announcing is not the 
irue doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church, that the English Governmeiit, sensi- 
ble of all those motives, has entrus.ted thorn with the charge of all the missions 
in this country, these . auda fcliousand other absurd discourses, and above all their 
likeness, by colour, manners and morals, with the people of this country, have 
won them the alTection and conhdonoe of all ; and they are received and triumph- 
ihg in all my churches, while despised of all, I am obliged to fly from a cottage 
to another, and I hardly meet wich persons compassionate enough to give me 
shelter in their thatched houses,® ”, 


^ The Abbe was bprn in and ordained in the Diocese of Yiviers in 
1792, the year of his departure for India. He returned to France in 1823, and a b 
once became Director of the Missions Etrangeres in Paris. He died in 1818 at 
the age of 83. 8ee Hindu Manners, Customs and Cere monies (ed. H, H. Beau- 
ohampb Clarendon Press, 1897. 

. ® Lettef of Abb4 Dubois to Oolouei Bead, dated September. IS, 1797. See 
Correspondence between My VM&is and Ooh Alemnder Bead on the subject of 
the Dispites between Ahy DMois and the Blach Priests, Government Press 
MardmS|''l905f • ' ' ' ' v- ' ■ ■ ' * ’ 
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Col. Bead replied tbat Be could not interfere in matters of 
spiritual jniTsdietioB, and advised the Abbe to compound with his 
persecutors. The Abbe then waived the question of spiritual right, 
but claimed oompensation for the cost incurred bj him in building 
Churches and Lodgings’’ in the District. The correspondence- 
does not state exactly how the matter was settled, hut the Abbe’s 
work by no means suffered. The British authorities allowed him 
an annual grant of Es. 42 for the church at Dharmapiiri-Kovilur, 
and similar grants for those at Kalkaveri and Tiruppottur.^ After 
the fall of Seringapatam, he was invited to proceed thither to 
reorganise the Mysore Mission, and he worked there till 1823. 
He did not, however, lose interest in Salem District, and used 
periodically to visit Eaya-kota and Krishnagiri. Major Sevan 
gives the following account of him 

“ He i:)resi(icd over the whole of the Catholics in the Salem and Baramahril 
districts. A residence of thirty years in India, and a life spent among the 
natives on a most friendly and intimate footing, whose dress and habits he in 
some measure adopted, oombined with his talents and other acquirements, 
enabled him to form a jnst estimate of the char actoris tie traits of the Indians, 
His flock looked up to him with the esteem and reverence tliac he merited, llis 
views, with reference to the conversion of the heathen, were rather against Ms 
success. He warmly advocated the rights and privileges of the Hindas, 
especially the female part, declaring that they possessed those moral and 
eorreofc feelings which form the bond of social intercourse and the basis of 
domestic hax>piness.'^ ” 

The history of the nineteenth centary is one of steady pro- 
gress, In 1838 Gregory XVI established the Vicariate Apostolic 
of the Coast of Ooromaiidel. In 1850 Pius IX divided the field 
into the three Apostolic Vicariates of Pondicherryj Mysore and 
Coimbatore. In, 1886 Leo XIII oonstructod the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Pondicherry into an Archbishopric and Mysore became 
a Diocese. A year later Pondicherry was made the Metropolitan 
See of an Ecclesiastical Province. In 1899 Leo XIII erected the 
Diocese of Kumbakonam, by dismemberment from the Archdiocese 
of Pondicherry. 

Salem Dixstriet at present is divided between the Archdiocese 
of Pondicherry, the Diocese of Kumbakonam, and that of 
Mysore, The major portion of the District falls within the 

1 For building Kalkaveri’s Church and lodging 150 rupees, for Edap^jlldi’s 
lodging 51rux)Ges, for Dharmapuri's lodging 47 rupees, for getting a statue 
of St. Peter for Tiruppatthr’s church 18 rupees—Total 269 rupees ’’ (Letter of 
October 8, 1797). 

- Lauuay, Tol, I, p. 191. 

3 Aocovdiug to the Mysore Gazetteer^ Yol. I, p, 483, the invitation came from 
the Catholic congregation. Mr. Beauchamp refers to a statement that the 
invitation was given by Col. lYellesley himself (Bmdu Mmzmrs and Qustom^^ 
p, xii). 

^ Thirty Year$m Indiaj Voh I, p, 77* 
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CIUP. III. jnmdiotion of tbe Poadiohe^ “nd Sml 

GiiiiissTiAxs. tiio Talagbat there are sta ^ fourth at Setti-patli, a, 

- varand, half .’ay hetweou he t.o ."^h at EdappA^ai. 

ha,mletof “T ^ rSmadies are treated as oue 

On tbe Shovaroys, Terc^ dty Kovilur near Adaman- 

station. Bharmapmi . inrisdiction of the former extends 

hottai, and Ivadagattur. - ^ , I Taluk- KrishnagLri Talnh 

over the southern part the northern portion 

i« served hy ^iles from Tiruppattnr town. 

novll. Iv tie Velfa, or Attoe, vie., 

District i, eelted the Swet.-n.d • I IMklvCri 

Kiimei-petti >“ tic soeth - 

fKlfckavOri) ne»r EaeifareYO. llieie le om) 

^ . 1 * n ’ninoocin of IVlTSorc, narQGly Mattigir * , p 0 .+- 

within the Diocese ot M) o > g,st,ers of &t. 

The congregation of the , P Yorcaud where a hoarding 

.Toeepiot Otoy tt 4“ ere eUc Convent, 

school is mamtanied. Joseph’s, Vepery, and 

belonging to the Oo^gregation of the Native Nuns of the 

S,le«., &tti-pn«i Bennet, on hehalf of tie 

In June lo27 Bwssp. y o„i„™ « field for missionary 

tadonMi.e;o»ntJ f »“f ■ feet MW.navy, tie 

Eev. Hf^y DOockhurn, five small schools, which were at 
lectoi, I Collector’s management. Mr. Crisp me wit 

the under Ammapet he was mobbed and 

a^good deal of pi death of the devoted assist- 

stoned In 18^ ^ after and in 

S?s 1 Sto* ef 'X 1“ 

ibo/s ^ ooTiverta were baptised, 

*°t ™. tb, Bov. fleorgo W.ton on 13,^^ 

^ ^ i ' ^ wnrk lastin*^ over eight years, was crippled by ill 

hooSi.’ il” Walton got Aolved in .erions loss iy litigation for 
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which he was in now ay responsible ; the Famine of 1833 added 
to his troubles ; in 1839 Mrs. Walton died, and two years latoi 

ShSfy te&iT mt Walton’s death, he was joined by the Rev^ 

J. M. Leehler, a distingaished 

associated with the great missionary Rhenius.^ Mi. Leehle 

Yi-orously revived the Mission work in outlying stations, special y 

b Ittm-kluk. Ably helped by Ms wife he 

Salem for training the children of converts, and taught them 

wealg cl-Fiitr;, blacksmiths’ work, mat-making and other 

mdastli. A>fea» 

and thanks to the efforts of Mr. C. Rahni, who for Mn years 
developed the work with ungrudging effort, the Industna >- c oo 

prosi|ered Leehler died. What followed was “ a 

at to smash up, iu one day, the two boarding scnools and the 

1 -Tl «chod I could never understand the reason of this 
industrial sM ooL 1 

pro^spSoS institutions to he tolerated in a mofnssal station. We 

^ rmlv heh3le8sly look on at the destr action. 

junmrs 0 and Ms wife came to Salem, and 

had to Mherit the blunders of their immediate predecessor. I^apers 
had to inn terrible state of confusion, and the 

Mission TMdebted to the careful patience 

. n 1 „„„ +iip Mission records to order. Mr. Mahbs 
reducing e c ^ W.E. Morris, who had laboured already 

"XiSte aid had a aninne mastery over the dialectical 
m Ooimhat , d His career was prematurely 

TsM t byt atS of sun-sloke,and early in 18J0 Im was 
r ^ 1 p-.AhP Rev Henry Toller, who died of cholera witMu a 
iS’it of » ler^g n. yooog widow to «turo ho=.. 

in the ship which brought her to India as a hade. 

t 18& the Rev. Mr. Phillips was appointed to TirnppattuL 
«nd took up Ms residence in that station. Mr. I hilhps laboured 

rXoXrXre BoX dXed to give op Solem. lo 42 

the Due ^ three of the ladies of the Mission had 

yeate . been eompoHedto retirebecanso of brolten 

«.a and two »en W WJOW ^ 

liealth. Af ^^alein This proposal was set aside* 

"XlS^«SsidiXd totabeovee tie 
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the work o! the M.e™n .tedJy ^ ^oneee Mie- 

1 * 01 ri ehe ™ eomi«lled to retite 

LoJco li 1908 tl>» E.». e.o. Wilkins .tarlod nsteon work m 

asIr;meo.me.tionwilhtheB.ngaloreKonaroso:E.ss»n. ^ 

Til 1907 an interesting work was started among t e orava^ o 

to togethe/into cue 

settlement. Mr. EoWnson acoorclingly darkhasted for a piece of 
wait “and near Sukkampatti, about half i.-ay between Salem and 
To Maijavadi Ghat, and settled ten families upon it The people 
built tbJir own houses, and pay kist for their land 
Mission. The Mission assumed responsibility for the good 
fonduot of the settlers. A code of rules was drawn up and strictly 
onforoed : the catechist in charge has to sec that each member 
of the community is in his house at night, and enters his name in 
a register, and a Police constable visits the place every night and 
iecks the register. Crime has not been entirely banished, hut it 
has decreased to a surprising extent, and on several occasions the 
yillao-ers themselves have reported oases of theft, and given the 
offenders over to the authorities. The settlement is now known as 
mirnbethpet, and in 1912 numbered §6 souls A similar settle- 
meat was established in 1909 at Muttampatti by Mr. Eohertson, 
and in 1912 it numbered 84 members. 

In 1912 in addition to the Mission worn in Salem lown, there 
are congregations in Yercaud, Attnr, Viraganur, Konori-patti, 
SendaraVtti, Sankaridrug, Kira-patti, Elizahethpet, Mnttampatti, 
Toopa-patti (near Eftsipuram), all attached to the Salem Mission, 
andatDharmapuri, Harftr, Elattagiriin the Tiruppattur Mission.^ 
In addition to the three churches in Salem, there are churches m 
Yercaud, Sankaridrug, Narasingapuram (Attiir), Koneri-patti, 
Sendara-patti, Dharmapuri, Palakodu and Blattagiri. 

The Missouri Bvangelioal Lutheran Mission started work ® 
in the District in 1896 under the Be v. Theodor Naether, who, 
after travelling throughout the District, selected Krishiiagin as 


1 Those congregations are estwatea to nuHibei in all 1,108 soula. ’ 

2 IJadei' tho auspices of tbc (german Kvangelioal LuUieraii Synod of Mis- 

souri Ohio and other States, one of the largest Lntherai! bodiee in Uorth America, 
working chioiiy among from Germany and Scandinavia. 
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an nnworbed field. la the following year a second station was 
openla .at An,K.r ly tte E.v, t’. Soto b 1»«“ P*;* o* __ 
1897 work was taken np in Yaniyambadi by the.Eev. R. 
and in the following year the Eey. G. 0. Kellerbaner completed 
the chain by establishing a station at BargCr.i _ Ihe torn stations 
of Ambhr, Vaniyambadi, Barghr and Krishnagin form a compact 
little district for concentrated effort. 

The Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission began work on the 
Rhevarovs in 1862, and the first chapel was built on the hill on 
which Mr Eahm’s bungalow now stands. A new chapel was 
begun in December 1 875, and consecrated in the following June. 

It stands in the quarter of Ycrcaud known as Luthorpet. . 

A branch of the Danish Missionary Society was opened on the other 
Shew V main 188S by the Kev. Mood, t«h. hed to »•— 

yircud ou eocomd ol ill-heallh. The Msaimt ato » loeete| 
on the flank of the Shovn.rayan, about d miles from Yeicaud. 

Most of the missiouary’s work is among the Malaiyalis. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel maintains an 
Xiidiati Priest 

The Muhammadans number in all 43,421. Though they 
represent only 2-| per cent of the total population of the District, 
their local settlements are of no small importance.^ ibis is es- 
necially the case with the chief centres of trade, and with places 
Uiich in former days wore garrisoned with troops. la such 
J^oaiities they sometimes exceed one-fourth of the total population.- 
Muhammadans are commonly spoken of as divided into two 
classes, Dakhanis and Labbais ; the former, as their na,me indicates, 
being regarded as immigrants from the Deccan, the lattei as des- 
cendants of indigenous races. „ . , , 

The Dakhanis class themselves as Sheikhs (24,38 j), Saiyads 
(6 800) Eathans ( 7 , 115 ) and Mughals (693), hut, thanks to the 
fad that they are untrammelled by eiidogamons laws, these 
^visions have little or no ethnic sigmheanee. Iheir house 

language is Hindustani. _ j i u c 

The Labbais, who are returned as 3,851, are supposed to be o 
almost pure Dravidian descent. Their bouse language is Tamil 

' . , „ . PxtiericixcG in Indian Mission work 

. tho^ left owi.g m tbou-stnoi adUere.eo to the 

, Sheikh 

Skeikb father by a Baiyad mother. 


Dukhanie. 


Labbais . 


and many of them do not understand Hindnstani. In most 
respects they are orthodox S minis. It is said^ that they 
observe a liiimher of Hindu customs, but no evidence of this is 
forthcoming so far as the Lahbais of vSalcm District are conoerued. 
They are a frugal and industrious oommunity, and persevering 
. tradeis. , , . . 

In addition to the Dakhanis and Lahbais, there is a section of 
Muhainmadaris who speak a corrupt form of Telugii, and are 
variouslj known as Pinjaris, Panjiiris, Pauju-vettis, Aehu-kattis 
or Dude-kulas.^ As their name implies, their distinctive means 
of livelihood is cotton- cleaning ; they are also' weaye3:s and mat- 
makers. There arc several settlements of them ^ in Atttir Taluk, 
and they are to he found in Ammapet, Tara-mangalain, Easipuram, 
Hostir, Mattigiri and Berikai, It is said that their customs 
approximate closely to those of the Hindus, that both men and 
wnmen dress like Hindus, that the women wear a foitu of red 
kunkimiani on their forehead, and that the men sometimes shave 
the beard and wear a hudimi ; tali is tied at marriages ; they 
adopt Hiudu terminations (Appa, Amma, etc.) to their names \ 
gonha is not observed ; they Bometimes worship in Hindu Temples, 
and at Bakrid do imja to the implements with w^ieh they earn 
their livelihood, on the analogy of the Hindu Ayudha«puja* Such 
pr<ictices are, however, by no means universal among them, and the 
modern tendency is towards assimilation with orthodox Muham- 
madan observances. 

In social and religious matters the Muhammadans of the larger 
towns are strongly organised into separate communities, each under 
its own committee (famlyat). Many of the customs in vogue 
among the ruder classes are anathema to the orthodox, but the 
efforts at reform that are from time to time made by zealous 
puritan preachers excite a great deal of opposition, and meet with 
little success. Among the chief items of controversy are the use 
of green pandals, and of tom-toms and music on religious occasions, 
the employment of dancing girls at marriages, the tying* of mdd 
(tape) round the wrist at Muharram. and tiie processions, masques 
aud general procedure which characterise the celebration of the 
MuhSrram. Worship at the graves of thi s (Saints), which is very 


^ Sot.% Va.4ffs nnd frileSf s. y, — TLe' Customs of the Labhais have ncyei* been 
systomatiea.ily worked out, und the ayailabie information on the subject is scanty 

ami vag’uo. 

* Diidt-kiiia means in Tekga oottbmoleaners j Panju-yetti is Tamil for 
the samej Acdiu4<atU means loom-making ” See Castes and Tribes^ II, |>. 195, 
s»y* BttdC.kiila. 

At Attiir, OlaippSdi, NatkvalCir, GangavaiJi, Vsragantsr, Tidavur and 
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prevalent in the District, is also discountenanced by the strict 
Mnsalman. The bodies of Plrs are popularly supposed to be 
incorruptible ; niiracles are performed at their tombs, and oblations 
(urs) are offered on the anniversary of their death. It is a eiirioiis 
feature of these tonib-eults that Hindus frequently take part in 
them.^ 

The three chief Muhammadan festivals are, as elsewhere, (1) 
Ramzan, (2) Baki*id and (d) Muharram. The Eamzan Kulbd 
celebrates the close of the Lenten Past, which is observed through- 
out the mouth of Eamzan. The Bakrid commemorates Abraham’s 
intended sacrifice of Ishmael (who in Muhaxnmaclan tradition 
takes the place assigned to Isaac in the Hebrew version), and is 
celebrated on the ninth day of the month Zilihaj. On both the 
Eamzan and Bakrid Kutbds all male Muhammadans shave them- 
selves and Ixathe, and, dressed in new clothes of the purest white, 
with shawls, turbans and vests of the gayest colours, flock en 
‘iuasse to the Idgas, or praying \valls, situated on the outskirts of 
their town or village, and offer prayers. The Bakrid is also 
celebrated in each household that can afford it by the saerifioe of 
a sheep. To die on either of these festal days is held to be most 
fortunate, and the bodies of those w^'ho so die are carried to the 
Idga^ and special prayers are recited over the biers at the conclu- 
sion of the Kuibd service. 

As already stated, the thirteen days’ festival of Muharram, 
which commemorates the defeat and martyrdom of Hussain at 
Kerbela (680 A.D.), is accompanied by many ceremonies which 
violate the principles of Islam. The centre of operations is a 
Makhdn called Ashur-khdna or AUdmdmi Korn, an unpretentious 
building where the fcmjdB are kept and where the tdbuts are con- 
structed. The panja is a metal device, mounted on a pole, which 
is supposed to represent the standard of Hussain ; its shape varies ; 
sometimes it is in the form of a hand, sometimes of a fleur-^de-iisr 
The tdMut is a model of a mausoleum, constructed of paper, tinsel, 
mica, etc., moauted on a platform, which is carried on the 
shoulders of men in the manner of a Hindu wheeUess car. 

Among the most pleasing features of the MuhaxTam celebra- 
tions are the Giros^ or troupes of brightly* clad boys, who enliven 
the towns and villages with songs and dances. Of the different 
guises there is infinite variety. In Salem City, these Giros are 
organised on an unusually elaborate scale, each quarter of the 


^ The iiiBt liiekii PJr \\v>$ Ahdizl Kadir, who was bom at Bagdad, A.H., ‘471 
(1078-79 A.D.) and died A.H., 571 (1175 A.B.). See 432. 

^ Vide the ill-ustrations in Qainoon-e-Islam, : 
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or Muhariam is made the oceasioB 

for a\reat' display of 

piiU-vesham or f detailed description, and the 

of gmses xs, ^^ns) from the local 

Foee^'-o- ^twe exhibitions of sword-play, 
SSlng, facing with sticks and clubs, and the ^numerable feats 
of skill and dexterity in which athletic Mnsalmans delight. 

The opening days of the festival are spent in preliminary rites 

Jtzz: i ». 

the 10th days. On the evenings of the 5th, btb /tli anu om 
days it is nial for the Giros to visit one another at some selected 
rendezvous (chauh), and the night is passed m ^ 

and ribald repartee which sometimes leads to blows. The favouiite 
meefe; places are in Shevapet. Salem Pension Lines, and the 
Fort. tL Fort chauk attracts a specially large concourse, on 

account of its side-shows and tableaux." ^ 

oTthe ninth night all the iabuU and puiyds are carried in 
torchh-ht procession through the main bazaar street, aceom- 
paniedV the giros and their supporters the MZmc/ura, and a vast 

crowd o/aindus and Muhammadans of both sexes. 

in which the gims march is prescribed by custom and should one 

Sh^day^Ctho "shaMdaf-ka-roz or Day of Martyrdom) tabuis, 
pan^glol.r.., are assembled on the left bank of the river 
above the bridge, and conducted in procession through the two 
Anraharams to the river bank, beside the ana^fcat near h ischer s 
compound. The lads who carry the panjas, some of whom are 
mounted on ponies, not infrequently display the most extra- 
ordinary symptoms of religious hysteria, swaying to and fro Ime 
drunken men, oblivions to their surroundings, and apparently- 
endowed with preternatural strength. Mhen the procession 
arrives at the anaikat, th.6 pmjas are taken out of the and 

the domes of the tabuts are taken off and placed inside. All the 


1 A list o£ 47, by no meaBS exhaustive, is given in Qawoon-e-IsJam, pp. 189 

Apparently connected with Hanah. the founder of the Sikhs, See Qanoon. 

e-Maw. pp. 212 ami 4-35, . ; , , ; , • n . 

» See Qa«oo«-e-Isiara, p. 208. Several of tahe tbloaux therein dcsonbed are 

to be seen at the Fort ohoM*. , , 
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panjfls are sprinkled -witli -waterj Biad faUha}- is offered. 
tabrds are covered witk cloths and carried back to the Jshu-rM^na, 
kept there for three days, and then dismantled. T!he panjas aie 
carefully stored, and the festival is at an end. 

One of the most distinctive features o£ the Mnharram in t e 
larger towns is the fire-walking ceremony, which usually ta^es 
place on the eighth or ninth night of the festival. One oi more 
circular pits (aldv) are dug in the public street, or in an open 
fronting one of the AUdswrlmi Kovik, The pits arc from o 
Q' deep, and from 8' to 10' in diameter. In the afternoon a 
bonfire is lighted in each pit, and is kept burning till about ini 
night. The flames are then allowed to die down for half an hour 
or so, and sometimes some salt is sprinkled on the embers to pre- 
vent the flames from flickering. A few steps are then cu m 
the earth of the pit/s edge, and the devotees are led up to t e 
brink, one at a time. The devotees are usually in a fran ic s a e 
of religious excitement and shout ‘^Ali, AH.’’ Ihenone y one 
they run down the steps, on to the glowing cnihers, wa across, 
climb up the other side, turn to the right, rush along ae pi s 
brink back to their starting place, and repeat the per oriMnce 
twice. Their friends then douse them with water, t e affla iis 
leaves then, and in ^ few seconds they become ordinary mor a s 
once more. What connection these sensational performances ave 
with Islam is not clear, and it is not at all uncommon to n 

Hindus among the devotees. ' 

In the Talaghat and in the southern and eastern Mmanai 
the village-site (grdma-nattam) is usually open, but 
and in the portions of the Baramahal that adjoin the 
villages were formerly protected by defensive walls an ^ ? 

which in many eases are still in a fair state of preseiva ion. 
Some villages are surrounded with a hedgo of the mi 
plfmii (Euphorlm tirmalli), and on the hills a stout paisa e o 
split bamboo fencing is not uncommon. The houses m*e usua y 
built ill fairly regular streets and are not scattered. ^ ^ ome imes 
the houses occupied by the several hoiisehold.8 of a join ami y 
are grouped in a fenced compound. Brahmans, M-u ammac ans, 
and some of the larger Non- Brahman castes, usua y 
separate streets or quarters ; Pariahs and Ohnoklers are re 
to hamlets {Paraeheris. Sakhili-natiamB) of their ^ ^ 

a rule at some distance from the main village, and • e} o no^ 
intermingle with one another. Most villages are provi e wi^ 
a platform {jagili) of earth, rivetted with ston e, abou t o in 

^ Prayers, accompanied someflmoB by oblations of food. 

2 Yido Vol. II, p. 112. „ 
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height, shaded hy a banyan or some other tree, where the village 
elders forega-ther for gossip or for the settlement of disputes. An 
open maidan or green, where the villagers congregate on. festival, 
occasions, is nsnallj to be fonnd in the centre of the village, with 
the principal village temples adjoining it. The commonest 
suffixes for rural place names ai'e-patti^-doddi^ and-halh^ which are 
respectively the Tamil, Teliigu and Kanarese equiva-lents for 
cattle-pen.’^ 

Most of the rural population lives in tiled or thatched houses, 
a terraced house being regarded as the mark of a wealthy man. 
Houses of more than one story are rare. Thatched bouses 
predomiiiaie in the Talaghat and on the hills, and tiled houses 
elsewhere. The favourite thatching material is kamba straw ; 
paddy straw, cholam stalks, palmyra leaves, and cooo-nnt Mths are 
also used when available, and, in the v.ioinity of the hills, coarse 
jungle grasses. The poorest classes have to content themselves 
with an one-room hut, about 10' square, but most people of the 
ryot class have at least two rooms ; a sleeping-room opening into 
the street, and a cook-room opening into the sleeping-room, and 
also a front verandah. In Hosur villages the cattle are often 
accommodated in the sleeping apartment, and in the cook-room 
are kept three or four huge earthenware jars of grain.^ An im- 
provement on this arrangement is to have the cow-house opposite 
to, and equal in length to, the dwelling house, with a narrow 
yard, fenced at either end, intervening. Town houses are more 
elaborate. A new house is usually warmed by giving a feast 
to friends and relatives before it is occupied, and some castes 
observe the sacrifice of a fowl or goat, or perform some other rite, 
or call in a Brahman purohit to cleanse the building with the 
pumjdh(hvdehancm rite, before they venture to live in it. 

The pieturesque little bee-hive’’ villages of the Malaiyalis, 
that nestle on the plateaus and slopes of the Shevaroys, differ from 
anything found in the plains. The huts are circular, the walls 
are made of split bamboo, daubed with clay, and the conical roof 
is thickly thatched with grass. The eaves extend about 2-|' 
from the inner wall, which is encircled hy a second wall of the 
same material, the intervening space being partitioned into two or 
three compartments, to accommodate calves, kids, poultry, etc. At 
the level of the inner walling is a loft, which answers the purpose 
of a store-room. The only entrance is a door, about 3-|' high 
and 2Y wide, and there are no windows.^ The hnt of the 


^ ¥ ide l«/m, pp, 210-tl. 

Biiorlt s Hill Xi&nges, Yoh II, p. 44 ,, froiaa wliich the above description is 

taken. . , ' .. , ‘ 
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Pacliai-malais and Kolli-malais is of similar material, Imt. CHAP. lit. 
rei^tiingnlar in plan, and with a raised pial in front, I'leneath ^vhich 
is a, small eorapartm cut, closed with a door, rrhore fowls are penned.^ 

Except in. the ease of the Malaiyalis (q.v. pp. 156-57), Dresa. 
the Hindus of Balem District follow^ the practiee of adjacent 
districts in matters of dress. Boys nsnally go nated till they are 
or 4 rears of age, when they don a small kmnanam, 3" or 4" wide, 
supported by a waist-cord. The flap of the homanatn hangs 
outwards, and is not, as in more southern districts, tucked in. 

Sometimes boys wear the waist-cord without the Imnanum, and 
sometimes they are protected against the cold by a little shirt or 
jaoket of inadequate length. A fter they lose their first milk-teeth, 
they are clad, if their parents can afford it, in a small white waist 
cloth, about 7j' long and 3' wide. For the ordinary man the waist- 
cloth (vesMi) and turban suffice, and in cool or wet weather, 
especially on the hills and in the Balaghat, he carries about wdth 
iiim a blanket {I'amblf) or a sheet of coarse thick cotton (duppaMi}. 

Those who can afford it w^ear also a, body-cloth (anffa-mitfmm,) 
loosely laid across the shoulders, and sometimes the turban is 
worn thus. In towns, sleeved jackets of European pattern are in 
vogue, and the well-to-do wear a lace bordered aneja-mstiram, 
neatly folded and passed across the left shoulder and under the 
right arm. The waist-cloth is ordinarily white, but modern 
depravity of taste affects a cloth dyed partially of an execrable 
magenta-crimson hue, which has the advantage of economising 
the°dhohy’s charges. In the Balaghat short drawers, of the type 
common in Mysore, are often worn in lieu of the tashti, and caps 
axe often to he seen. Ijeather sandals are in general use# 

Little girls, up to the age of about 3, wear nothing but the 
little heart-shaped piece of silver suspended by a waist-cord {wrai- 
mudi) “ which calls attention to what it purports to conceal.” 

They are then promoted to a rainiaturo “ female ” cloth known 
as sUiddai ; or, in the case of Christians and of well-to-do Hindus, 
to a jaoket (somy) and skirt (pavddai). The usual colour of 
the ordinary pudaved is the familiar red that harmonises so perfectly 
with an Indian environment. Kick orange -yellows are sometimes 
seen in the Talaghat, and in the Balaghat green or indigo (popu- 
larly called “ black ”) are much in vogue. Some castes eschew the 
black pudai-ai altogether, and others prohibit it at marriages. 

White is confined to the Malaiyfilis of the Kolli-malais, and the 
widows of Brahmans, Keddis, and a few other castes. The bodice 
{rapMat) is in very general use, especially in towns and in the 
Balaghat, but it is not usually worn by girl s nnder ten ]^ars of age. 


^ Trichinofoly Gazetteer^ p, 126. 
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Tattooing is tolerated ])j almost every casto^, the most notable 
exception being that of the Malaij^alis of the Kolli-nialais, whose 
abliorronoe of the practice is so strong that they will not permit a 
tattooed person to enter their houses. Most of the higher castos, 
however, disoonntenance tJie tattooing of males, and nowhere is 
the practice carried to extremes. The art of tattooing is almost 
confined to itinerant women of a Koravar suh-caste popularly 
known as Paehai-kutti Koravars, whose work is skilful and 
correct. Kuruha women sometimes take to the profession.^ 

The staple food among the higher castes is rice, and among 
the masses ragi and kambu. Brahmans and the higher castes 
favour -pacliansi riee husked without bailing), hut the poorer 
people content themselves with pulunga^isi (rice husked after 
boiling). Eagi is prepared as food in three ways, (1) liuzhu (or 
hanji), gruel, (2) kali^ porridge, the ragi balls of jail diet, (3) 
bread or biscuit. It is usually eaten with dhall or avarai. 
Kambu is geuerally eaten in the form of lanji or kaU, Horse- 
gram is an article of diet in the Baramahal. The majority of the 
population are flesh-eaters, the chief abstainers being the 
Brahmans, Komatis and Lingayats. The flesh of sheep or goats 
is a general article of diet throughout the District, much more so 
than in the districts adjoining on. the south and oast. The eating 
of fish (both fresh and salted), fowls, and most birds that pick 
up their food with their bills, is generally permitted. Pork is 
eaten by a very large proportion of tbe community, inoluding 
Arasa-Pallis, Vakldligas, Malaiyalis, Kongn-Vollalars, Udaiyans, 
Shanars, Koravars, Oddas, and all Panohamas. The flesh of the 
Hanuman or black-faced monkey {Semnofitheous entelhis) is 
highly valued as a medicine, and Dr. Shortt notes that the 
Malaiyalis out the carcase into small pieces, 2" . square, and sell 
these pieces at 2 annas each or even more, a whole carcase being 
valued at Es. 7 to Rs. 10.^ The flying-fox is relished as food by 
Pallis, Pallars, and several other castes. Field rats are eaten by 
most of the lower castes, who drive them out of their holes with 
smoke. The practice of eating frogs gives a certain section of 

^ Kotably the Lingayats, Kapus, Golias and Tettuvans. 

2 Some interesting infonnation on tattooing, with copious iilustrations, is 
given in the Mysore Gmsus Eejpori for 1901, Part I, pp. 556-62, 

^ Presh fish is brought every Tuesday to Shevapet Shandy, from the Kuvori 
near Erode, from Omalar and from villages within a radius of 10 miles or so of 
Salem, Murrel and some of the smaller fish are sold alive. There is a large 
import trade in dried and salted fish ,from the West Coast. ITp to the end of 
April the fish imported are of small siase, sardines {Matti and VeU%H)^ anchovy 
(Metiali)) mango fish (M/l) and horse mackerel (Kora). When the south- 
west monsoon hursts, larger fish arc brought in, such as seer, cat-fish tunny etc 
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Pariabs the distinctive appellation of Tavalai^Unni (gee p. 202). 
and Arasa-Pallis are distinguished from their Panda-mattu Paili 
ooiisins hj eating orahs. A few castes (including certain Pallis) 
are said to eat the iguana (udimibu). White ants are considered 
a delicacy hj many of the agricultural and labouring castes. The 
universal condiments are salt, chillies, and tamarind, the last 
named being so valued that even the fallen blossoms that strew 
the roads are carefully swept up by the frugal housewife and 
stored for use. The flowers of avaram [Gassia auriculata) are used 
to brew tea. In times of famine the fruit of prickly-pear is freely 
eaten by the poorer classes, who are sometimes driven to digging 
out ant-hills to get the grain {pill-arm or grass-rice as it is 
called) that the ants have stored. 

It would be tedious to give a detailed account of the many 
games played by children and adults. Kummi and IwldMam^ are 
of course familiar everywhere. Boys amuse themselves with 
endless varieties of hop-scotch {Jilhi or pdndi), tip-cat 
prisoner’s-base (bdri-l'ddu), marbles (goU), and kite-flying [pattam), 
Uchi-dMmn is a favourite four-a-side game in some parts. Ainihdm- 
kal is a forfeit game which consists in throwing up five stones 
into the air and oatching them in various vrays. Palldn-lcuzhi is 
a rather complicated game for two, played with a board with two 
rows of little pits (or the pits are made in the ground) into which 
a certain number of seeds are dropped in succession. Ddgam is 
the name for several games akin to backgammon, played on 
diagrams of various patterns. The best known of these is the 
game called in Flindustani pachls. Another set of games, played 
on various diagrams, and bearing various names, resemble the 
European game of Pox-and-Greeso. One of the best known of 
these is called pathmainthdni^^puli ( ^^ fifteenth tiger ’’) or jouZf- 
and is played with 3 “ tigers and 15 sheep.” Of 
card games, kelvl-koduve' h a curious adaptation of Nap, and 
oui^'-’dttcm oi Beziqae, Cock-fighting is occasionally met with 
in Salem City, in Easipuram, and in parts of Omalur Taluk. In 
Attur Taluk it is very popular, especially in the villages round 
Belur and Tandavarayapuram, where regular tournaments are 
held, each oompotlng village being represented by several cham- 
pions, Several formidable varieties of spurs are used, straight 
and curved, broad-bladed and narrow, some of them 4^^, or even 
6"^, in length. 

No scientific survey has yet been made of the religious cults 
of Salem District, and only a cursory notice is possible. The 


^ Dance-songs, the former aooompauied by clapping the hands, and the 
latter by striking sticks together. , ' 
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witK tlie muM-mcdafmn or main mmiapam, a pillared hall or 
portico where most of the best of the ornamental work of the 

temple is concentrated. 

Sonth-west of the main shrine should he a temple to Vignes- 
vara, and north-west of the same another to Suhrahmanya, both 
Facing east. Parvati’s temple is usually in the north-east of the 
temple compound, and faces south. The position of these three 
shrines varies, however, in different temples. In front of the main 
mantapam, in order from west to east are (1) a mndi (hull, Siva s 
mhanam), facing the garhha-griham and usually surmounted hy a 
stone canopy, (2) a dhwaja-stambham or flag-post, a tall mast, some- 
times of wood, sometimes of copper, with a flag-shaped device on 

top decorated sometimes with hells, (3) a hah-fitam, or altar of 
sacrifice, a pedestal topped hy a stone in the form of a lotus, the 
eiffht petals of which are supposed to represent the guardians ot the 
Eitht Carhinal Points (Ashta-dik-Palakas). On this hah-pitam 
offerings of flowers and fruits are laid by worshippers. 

Siva is credited with 1,008 theophanies in as many different 
localities, and he is known hy at least as many names . 

He is most commonly known as Somesv^a m the Northern 
Taluks (e.ff., Adaman-kottai, Eaya-kota, Indnr, JKrishnagiri, also 
SankariLugandNangavalli) and Kail&sanatha m the lalaghat 

(e.g., Easipuram,Tirucheng6duandTfira-mangalam) The Cholas 

and Pandyas ^ have claimed him for their Lord and the Solesvara 
(ea Aragalhr, Malla-samudram, Kadagatthr) and Pandisvara 
{VrKumllra-mangalam,and Tiruohengodu) Temples scattered 
ovi- the District are relics of Jheir rule. Other popular designa- 
tions are Mallik-Arjunesvara {e.g., Dharmapuri, Vellar and 

Mallik-Arjuna-Dnrgam),'Chokkanath§sva^ Amarakundi), Para- 

mesvara (Palakodu), and Samha-murti f^^ttappur). ®arer forms 
associated with particular localities are Chudanathesvara (.Eosur, 
Bagalilr), Rukavanesvara;(Salem) , Sukaya-nir-malesvara (Atthr), 
TaSantivara (KavSri-patnam), Desinathgsvara (Kamhaya- 

i itt (Hog^-W). TUHgi«..a,a 

Sti-Kw.m&tta 7 .r» (Afgalo). The meet mportaut *rme. 
are those at Salem. Kimprmm. iM-mangalaB, Tmieheigoda, 

-nialai. Hosiar, and Bttappnr. 

Siva’s consort Parvati has no temples of her own ajart from 
the shrine allotted her in the temples of Siva, except as Kamakshi, 
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patroness of the Kammalars (p. 187), and as Kanjaka-Paraiiie- 
syari, the goddess of the Komatis (p. 176)*^ 

To the masses Vignesvara, or Pillaijar as he is popularly 
called, as the God of Hindrance, is the most important deity of 
the Hindu Pantheon.^ If the mild Hindu would go a journey, 
or plough the field that is to support him and his family for the 
coming year, ‘ Pillari devadu’ must be first invoked to help the 
-Work in hand ; incense must burn, and the milky coco-nut must 
be broken before the aldermanic god, ” 

Subrahmanya, whose vdhanam is a peacock, is worshipped 
under the name of Kandaswami (see below VoL II, p, 275, s,y. 
Kali-patti) or Muttu-Kumara-swami. Except as adjuncts to the 
larger Siva temples, his shrines are not numerous. He is the 
patron deity of the Eaikoiars, and Tuesdays are considered sacred 
to his worship. 

Vaislmavism is represented by the Vishnu Temples, to be 
found in most villages of any importance, and the Ilanuman 
shrines, which are still more numerous. Vishnu, like Biva, enjoys 
a multitude of names, those most commonly used in Salem being 
Veiikataramana (Atttir, Indur, Ohappadi, Kaveri-patnam),Nara- 
simha, the Man-Lion (Nangavalli, Gummalapuram, Hale- 
Dharmapuri,Krishnagiri), Varadaraja (Tara-mangalam, Pappara- 
patti), Venugopal (Belnr, Tali)^ Ohendaraya (Adaman-kottai, 
Virabhadra-Durgam) and Lakshmi-Narayana (Kari-mangalam, 
Eaya-kota). The names Betraya (Denkani-kota) and Alagiri 
(Salem) are less common, Vishnu temples are less well endowed 
than those of Siva ; the richest is that of Betraya-swami at 
Denkani-kota with an annual tasdik of over Es. 1,800. Vishnu 
under his popular name of Perumal appears to have a predilection 
for the summits of the rocky eminences so common in the District, 
and to him are usually dedicated the plain little masonry shrines 
with which such kopjes are often crowned.® 

Vishnu’s consort Lakshmi has no temples of her own, and is 
only worshipped conjointly with Vishnu. Among the masses, 
Hanumau, as Rama’s seems at one time to have enjoyed 
a popularity second only to that of Vignesvara. In addition to 
his association with all Vishnu temples, huge bas-reliefs of the 
monkey god are to be found throughout the District, especially 
in the Baramahal and Bateghat, Many of these bas-reliefs, gaudy 
with scarlet paint, are carved on the enormous boulders with 

^Ancl also, perhaps, as one of the village gocldosses, if their lineage as 
Saktis be correctly traced to Parvati. 

® He is also called Oanesht Vmayaka and Ganapati, 

® See Ziegenbalg, p. 83. , • , 
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which the country side is littered, some of them protected by a 
mantapanij and some not. Such carvings are usually to be found 
in the vicinity of the gateways of ruined forts, for Hanumaii 
seems to have been generally revered as the guardian of the 
gates.^ 

The worship of the five Pandavas and their joint wife Drau- 
padi is, curiously enough, confined to non-Brahmans, in spite of 
the reverence in which the Malmbharata is held by orthodox 
Brahmans. The most ardent votaries of this cult are the Pallis, 
from whom most of the are drawn. The temples are 

popularly called after Draupadi-amman, sometimes after Dharina- 
ra-ja ; they arc plain, unpuetentious buildings, of simple design. 

The annual festival, which is held in spring-time and lasts 
about 18 days, is usually signalised by recitations of the Mahd- 
bhdrata^ and sometimes by dramatic representations of scenes 
from tha-t Epio ; a colossal prostrate figure of Duryddhana, the 
king who persecuted the five brethren, is formed in mud in the 
vicinity of the temple, and the sacrifice of Araviln, son of Arjuna 
by a Naga Princess, is commemorated by the slaughter of a goat, 
the entrails of which are afterwards entwined on a pole surmount- 
ed with a hideous rad mask which represents the head of the 
heroic youth. 

With the Pandava Cult a fjre*walking coramony is usually 
associated. For instance at Edappadi the annual festival takes 
place about the middle of Panguni (February-March) and lasts 
for 18 days. The ’pUjari of the temple, who is a Golla by caste, 
for the first 15 days takes food only once a day in fclie temple, 
and for the last 3 days he subsists solely on a diet of fruit. In 
front of the temple a shallow pit is dug, about 26' long, 20' 
broad, and 2' deep. At one end of this pit is a ditch, about 3' 
broad, which is fillod with water. On the last day of the festival 
a fire is kindled in this pit at about 10 a.m. and eontinues 
till about 5 p.m., when the embers are beaten down with 
bamboo poles and spread evenly over the area. The fuel is 
mostly supplied by devotees who have taken a vow to do so. 
Meanwhile, those who have taken a vow to pass through the fire, 
smear themselves and their clothes with saffron, and worship the 
karagam^ a brass vessel filled with water and decked with a pyra- 
mid of flowers, which is oonseorated for the occasion. When the 
embers of the Arc have been levelled, the crowd of fire-walkers 
approaches the fiire-pit (agni-gundam) and led by the pUJdri with 
thekaraymn, the devotees call on their gods and rush round the 
pit in the direction of the sun, then across it, and into the ditch 

^ Vide the gigantic bas-rolief at Maharaja •gad^, .Yoi II, p. 179 below. 
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of water. Some of the more enthusiastic cross the fire twice or 
thrice. At Edappadi women as well as men are said to go 
through the ordeal, and even infants in arms are carried across. 
The crowd of fire-walkers numbers about 200, It is said that if 
the pujdri is a married man, a few embers are taken from the pit 
before the walking begins and tied in tbe new saffron-dyed cloth 
that his wife dons for the occasion, and she then walks round a 
small milk-post planted near the fire-pit h 

The legend ^ of Manmatha, he god of love, and his incineration 
by a glance from the third eye of Siva is commemorated among 
most of tbe inferior castes in the KcLman-Pandtlcai Eestival of 
Kdman Desire, a synonym for Manmatlia) which takes place 
about the time of the full moon of the solar month Masi, coincid- 
ing with that of the lunar month Phalgnna. The festival is 
essentially a feast of spring-time, and it synchronises with the 
HoU Festival of Northern India.® The commemorative rite is the 
burning of Kaman on the night of the full moon, Kaman being re- 
presented by a stalk of the castor-oil plant with some wisps of ndnal 
grass attached to it, which is set up at. the meeting points of the 
principal thoroughfares in towns and villages, 4 or 5 days before 
full-moon day. In some places a human effigy of straw and paper 
is also burnt. Kaman has no temple or pujdri, nor are offerings made 
to him, but in Salem two lads are dressed up to represent Manmatha 
and his wife Eati, and are taken in procession thorugh the town, 
with a cortege of masqueraders and gymnasts, very much in the 
style of the Muharram celebrations, hut on nothing like such an ela- 
.borate scale. Tbe festival is marked by a certain amount of rough 
and ri^u^ fun as elsewhere in India, and the youngsters amuse 
themselves by dousing each other with green or crimson dye. 
Sometimes the lower castes dramatise the Manmatha cycle of 
stories in a series of ndtakds, w*hich take place on the nights preced- 
ing the festival. 

The religion of the Vira-Saivas or Lingajats is a reformed aspect 
of Siva worship. As a sect the Yira-Saivas sprang into political 
prominence in the middle of the twelfth century, shortly after the 
collapse of the Kalyani Ohalukyas and during the reign of the 

^ C6. a description of a similar ceremony in Bangalore, published in the 
Quarterly Jourml of the Mythic Society, Vol, I. I, p. 20. 

3 For the legend see 2Iiegenbalg, 02. 

3 The direct; connection between the BdU and Kaman Festivals is obscure. 
The former is observed in Salem District- by Maratha Brahmans and Marwaris. 
Both are vernal festivals. For the story of the female demon Ilolika, see the 
late Pandit S. M. Katesa Sastrfs Bindn FeastSf Fasts and Ceremonies^ p. 42 and 
Hr. J. 0. Oman’s Theisis and Muslims o/ India, p. 250. The former 

v^ritet* says that the five days before the: fall moon are known as EoU- Pandikai 
and the next three da^s as the J^andikaii 
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Kalaelnirja Bij jala. The rise of the Lingajats under the leader- CHAP. III. 
ship of Basava was essentially ^ anti-Brahmanio and anti-Jain. Hindus. 
The salient feature of their worship is their reverence for the 
lingam^ which is always worn on their persons. Their temples are 
not infrequent in the Balaghat and in Bharmapnri Taint. They 
are usually plain reotangnlar structures, surmounted wdth a large 
masonry bull, ^ with miniature bulls at the corners. Plach temple 
contains a lingam^ a Nandi, or a stone figure of Siva in his form 
of Yirabhadra.® These Lingayat temples are popularly called 
Bull Temples ’’ or temples of Basavesvara-sw-ami.’’ Basava 
means bull ’’ and Basava, the Moses of Vira-Saivism, is revered 
as an incarnation of the bull Nandi, the vdhancm (vehicle) of Siva. 
Vira-Saivas are strict vegetarians, and their ritual prohibits blood- 
sacrifice. 

The Cult of Ayyanar, the son of Siva and Mohini (the 
female form of Vishnu) is fairly common in Attur Talut, and is 
also to be met with in the other Talaghat Taints, hut it is com- 
paratively rare, elsewhere. It is in all respects identical with the 
Ayyanar Cult of the adjoining Tamil Districts.^ 

It is unnecessary here to discuss the philosophic explanation of 
the Saktis as manifestations of the “ female energy” of the supreme 
deity as represented by Parvati, the consort of Siva in the form of 
Kali. To the simple villager the Saktis are goddesses who rule 
over evil spirits, and. who must be propitiated by bloody sacrifices 
of fowls, sbeep, goats, pigs and even buffaloes, to induce them to 
protect the fields and villages from malignant demons, from 
pestilence, famine, war, flood and fire. The cult of these deities 
lias very little in common with the cult of Siva as observed by 
Brahmans and Lingayats. The worship of such goddesses was 
almost universal at the dawn of civilisation in Europe and Africa, 
as well as in Asia, and the syncretism which explains all these 
local cults in South India as various aspects of Siva’s consort, pre« 
sents an interesting analogy with the absorption of the goddesses 
of Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, Greece and Eome in the cult of tho 
Great Mother of the Gods in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. With its love of sacred numbers, orthodox Hinduism 
enumerates nine Saktis, vi;^., (1) Mari-amman, (2) Bilamma, 


V. Griinui- 
Devatas. 

(A.) Ayyanar 


(B) The 
Saktis, 


(3) Ankal-amma, (4) Pidari, (5) Ohamundi, (6) Bhadra-Kali, 


1 Vide Castes and Tribes, Yol. IV, s.v .Lingayat, p. 237 sq. 

^ The Lingayat fashion, of adorning their templos with large masonry bulls 
seems to have influenced the aroMtecfcnre of certain Hindu temples, e.g.^ the 
Siva and Vignesvara temples at Kela-manga;lam, the Siva temple at Sfllappaflj, 
etc. ■" ‘ 

® Kurubas as well as Lingayats often worship in these Virabhudra temples. 

^ Tide South Arpot D,Cf,, p. 99, and Ziegeinbalg, pp. 133 -5. . . ; . , 
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(7) Durga, (8) r-Qranai, (9) Pudkalai.' In aclditiojl to tHese tliere 
are several other female deities of similar tjpe, foremost among 
them being Pattal-ammah, Sellhamman, Nachi-amman, Gang- 
ammaj Padavattamman, Ponnamma, Pongal-amma and Muttiyai- 
amma. Pfiranai and Fadkalai. the wives of Ayyanar have no 
separate cult of their own, and the w^orship of Durga is rare.^ 
The ritual ohserved in the worship of these deities differs greatly 
in different localities, and space permits only a passing reference 
to a few salient charaeteristios? 

By far the most important deity in the District is Mari-ammaii, 
and there is scarcely a village without her shrine. She is ‘par 
exeellenca the Grama-Devata of the TalaghM Tamils, and her cult 
exists all over the Baramahal and Balaghat.^"^ She is worshipped 
by practically all castes except Brahmans, K5matis and Lingayats. 
She is especially associated with small-pox and kindred contagious 
diseases, but there are few cures she cannot effect, and few boons 
she cannot confer. 

The votaries of Mari-amman torture themselves in honour *of 
their deity. For instance at the Beddiyur festival near Salem, 
men and hoys were observed with a number of skewers, sharpened 
to a very fine point, thrust through their skin, some 4'^ below each 
armpit. The skewers are about 18^' long, and most of those in 
use wnro the ribs of defunct umbrellas. Some devotees were 
content with one skewer under each arm ; one man had fourteen. 
When more than one were inserted, the punctures were very close 
togetlier. The points protruded about f'h. When all were thrust 
in, the devotee clapped his elbow to his side, and held the blunt 
ends of the skewers lightly between his fingers, which he- clasped. 
The operation must be p'ainful, as several of the adults winced, 
and little lads of 4 or 5 cried bitterly when they were trussed. 
Other of the male devotees stitched a thread through parts of the 
body, the favourite place being just above the hip. In one place 
were two men yoked by stout cords to a model wooden car, about 
5' high, drawn on clumsy solid wheels. The ends of the cords 
were fastened to iron hooks, two of which were driven into the 
muscles of each man^s hack, 4'^ below each scapula and 4" apart 
A friend stood between the traces, and gave a helping tug to the 
car when it had to bo moved. One man, who was evidently 
regarded as the most devout of all, balanced on his head a chatty 
of blazing fire. 


3 For a description of Ourga*— see IZiegenbaIg, p. 145. 

2 For a detailed description of the seven principal Saktis — see Ziegenbalg, 

pp, IStWAS. 'y- , 

^ For farther desoriplivO detai:lS“*see j^iegenbalg, p. 138. 
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Female devotees were treated difPereiitly. Their tongues were ohaF. ill. 
pierced with silver noedies about long, the blunt ends of which llixuua. 
were neatly fashioned as spear-blades or tridents. The puncture hjcligiox. 
was made on the right side of the tongue, about l'|" from the tip. 

The women seemed to find the operation painful, and clasped a 
corner of their cloth to their face to conceal any expression of 
: pain.. , 

Ellamman, whose name is explained as Mother of All/’ or Eiiumman 
Lady of the Boundary,” is especially popular among the 
Tolngus. A curious legend attaches her to the Vishnu cycle. 

Eeiiuka, the royal wife of the sage Jamadagni, fell from perfec- 
tion and iled for refuge from her husband's wrath to a settlement of 
Madigas (see p. 204), At his father’s behest her son Barasurama 
struck off the heads of all the Madiga w’omen, as well as that of 
his mother. The father, delighted with his son^s dutiful obedience, 
offered to grant liim anything he wished. The pious son asked 
that his mother should be restored to life. The boon was granted, 
but the son was unable to identify his mother’s body, and by 
mistake stuck her head on the body of one of the Madiga girls. 

Ellamman is conventionally represented by a wooden image in a 
sitting posture with fiery face, four arms and hands, and a crown 
of serpents. But her principal image to which offerings are 
made is of stone, representing but her head, in the earth, to 
indicate that only her head w^as made alive and put on the body 
of another woman. ” ^ Local tradition is, however, rather vague 
as to tlie exact significance of this head, and it is often spoken of 
as the head of the Salikili Pen, or Madiga girl, wdio was an attend- 
ant of Eenuka, and is identified with the famous Matangi, the 
goddess of the MMigas, whose body is Eeriuka’s though her head 
is that of a Madiga girl. 

The chief temple of Bhadra-Eali is at Meoheri (Vol. II, Bhiidra-kaii. 
p. 260) ; her shrine at Tara-mangalam is also worthy of note 
(p. 266). She is more popular in the Talaghat than in the Barama- 
hal Her w^orship is frequently associated with buffalo sacrifice. 

Ankal-amman, the patron goddess of the Sembadavaus (see p. Aukai. 
173), is worshipped by most Non-Brahman castes in the Talaghat. 

Her pujdri is usually a Seinbadavan, but Pallis, Kaikolars and 
members of other castes sometimes officiate. She is honoured 
with sacrifices of sheep, goats, fowls, pigs and arrack. Her 
annual festival begins on Mahd-Sim^Edtri and during its 
course is celebrated the grim Maydna-puja^ or ceremony of the 

^ Zicgenbalg, p. 1 36. There are many alternative versions of the story— vide 
Castes and Tribes, IV P* 297, sq. s.v. Ma.diga, esp. p. 306 j of. jS.iS.3if, XYII, 

^ p. 24, , ^ . ' ' ■ ' ’ ' , 
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the at pi-ooession tiing p ™ „toded with the entrails of 

On the seventh day the f„pommnies the goddess in 

a fr»hlj..tosht«ed Jheep.^. 

SZarpour milt ive, it. Similar pr.etiee. m-e eonneoted 

with he. f rf the DerlPga weaver, and 

d.,tnv»“o£*ho huMo-headed demon Mahisha, enjovs an annual 

destro}er oy . ^ Her shrines, and those of 

S' SrfLuenttS o**"' S S'- 

^ other “ mother ” goddesses the most popular are Selli- 

P.,ml am»nd Oaugamma. Selli-(or Scllandi).amman, 

amman.Pattnl-ammanoxnaw ^ favourite deity 

who among Pallis. She is propitiated 

among the r) to J of pigs. 

with the hloo :™v,ortant deity at Kela-mangalam, where 

Pattal-amman IB It , umr rsee Vol II P 140). MPalakodn 

Urd. r.Vttef tank is named after her (.see V oi. xx, p. o. 

1 Tr.iri-man»'alam the muianvho serves her is a Janappan. Her 
p found mostly in the Paramahal and Balaghat, and she 
shrines are the Telugus and Kanarese than 

h'’’’tlm T°mTls° Her worship sometimos inoludos » Bre-wnlking 
liny, tug, rmmn too’ is more .t home .n the northern 

‘“'“AdlMalultowover. of the “mother “ 

.peirt wonld ~^4:rl^e^ Ktl' 

fflyUhryl lijodlmm.), .onetimes their nnme. «e merely 

1 ^ f TP of the spot, where she presides, such as Vella-parai 

descriptive ot tl pj „ Palaiyam 

amman, Ha y , araioa, is a shrine to Oddammal, 

Tankat Kodind^ . bund was 

tbe spirit of an OMa p^,,,,,g5du the tank 

bunds are under the protection of the Akasa-Kanmgal or Heavenly 
Maidens,® 


1 It is a curious oiroumstauca that the bund of this tauk has no stone 


lovotaant. Venkata-samudram, Alapnram and Tenkraai-kottai. 

- Ih.g. tho . . Jiava with the Seven Kannimar of a Siva Temple 

What connection the _ page 121) is not quite clear and the traditions 

or of a Mum cult > i,, g. G. Koherts writes that the Aasa- 

coiixieotea with tanks and make them break by stamping 

Kannigalarefema ^ _ This version of the Kannimar is, however, nn- 

s;r. r B.C ww.wm,«i n, a. vs«™.. on a. 

fAsbival of tbe I8ib Adi. 
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Bikkatia-lialli, not far from Denkani-kota, is noted for a oorious CHAP. III. 
oTisfcom connected -with, the worship of two sister deities known as 
Dodclamma and Chikkamma, to whom the Hale Euruhas of tho llmiiGiox. 
Bararaahal and of Mysore State are specially devoted. At tho 
annual festival, women of all ages, who have hound themselves by 
avow foreffather at night at a sacred tank, divest themselves of 
all clothing, bathe in the cold water, and, on ascending the steps, 
put on loose jackets made of pungam or margosa leaves. They 
then arrange themselves in order of precedence, the Mysore 
Euruhas taking the lead, and with lighted lamps of rice flour on 
their dishevelled locks, march in procession to the accompaniment 
of music thrice round the temple. Their nearest relatives move 
with them, forming a sort of bodyguard to protect them from the 
vutear gaze. The third circuit accomplished, they make obeisance 
to the deity, doff their leafy attire and resume their proper dress. 

The above procedure is believed to ensure offspring.! 

Demon worship is a grade lower in the theological scale than (C) Deiuons. 
the cults of the mother goddesses. The simple villager is never 
free from the fear of the malignant beings. Pegs and Bhuhms, 
with which the darkness is peopled. On lonely village roads, or 
in his own back-yard, he is liable to he seized with “ panic 
terror ” - and soxnetimes actually dies of fright. These evil 
spirits must be propitiated, and not unnaturally their cult is 
uL nitous. To guard his children, the Brahman oSers pongal, and 
the Non-Brahman saorifioes a fowl or goat, to the spirit that 
haunts his baek-yard.^ Trees in particular are favourite abodes 
of these uupleasant beings, and bence the worship of a demon is 
Terv commonly located under the tree he haunts, ihese demons 
are nsnally worshipped under the name of Mum, Muni-appan, 
Muni-swami, and local epithets such asEottai (fort), Ellai ibonnd- 
ary), Easi (Benares), etc., are prefixed to their names, ^ 
popular in Atthr and Salem Taluks is Madnm-Viran,^ the hero 
of Madura, who is worshipped on Fridays with offerings of blood 

TT^he aboTO^th^aodountoe an oye-witnew in 1006 . The account given 
by Mr.LeFann,Vol.II, page 165 , differs in several pointe ; either it baa been 

.. .h..p .. P.op»i... 

Parakadai vLn see Boni% 

: l^bwhereheisd^bed as^^^^^^^^^^^ 

xdentided him with “i Salem be is honoured with 

ffi'yl'day, shortly before the full moon of those ajoiitlbS;; ■ i , . i 
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and spirituous liqaovs, and garjja. Other names’ in common use 
are Karappaii (or E'aruppanuaii) and Vedi-appan. in parts of 
Salem an.d AM nr, cross-roads are believed to be lianiited bj a 
demon known as Santbi-appan, but his vogue is limited, and he 
is not held in high esteem. Of minor demons the name is legion, 
but all alike have the same taste for blood and alcohol, and^ if 
appropriately lion oared, will guard their votaries from pestilence 
and famine, and relieve them of demoniacal possession or the curse 
of barrenness. 


Ifook-Hwiiig- Hook-swinging is an ancient religious custom general throagli- 
out Southern India/ and there are still many men in Salem 
District who have undergone the ordeal, and bear on their backs 
the scars of their wounds. Hook-swinging is practically obsolete, 
so far as human beings are concerned, hut throughout the District 
the upright posts of wood or stone (Siddhhkcd) are still to be seen 
in front of the temples of the village goddess, and the ceremony 
is still performed in effigy.^ 

population of a typical village or small town is made up 
The ^omcwhat as follows:— 

coiimuiftity. (f) largo agricultural community, with a few fishermen, 

hunters and hordsmen. 

(2) An industrial community composed of oll-prcssers, 


w^eavers, artizans, potters, toddy-drawers, etc, 

(3) A community of traders and money-1 ondors. 

(4) Brahmans. 

(5) Menials, such as washermen and barbers., 

(6) Out-easte coolies such as Pariahs and Chucklers. 

(7) A few Muhammadans and perhaps Christians. 

(8) A few alien Immigrants, such as Marathas, who have 
preserved their nationalit)!^ in their new environment. 

The Agricultural and Industrial Classes vary inversely with 
each other, according as the character of the settlement is rural 
or urban. Brahmans, Muhammadans and Christians gravitate to 
towns, and Muhammadans are particularly numerous in places 
which were formerly of military importance. 

Each of the communities above specified is composite. The 
Brahmans are divided into a number of smaller communities by 
diilerenees in religion or language. The agriculturists may include 
Tamil Pallis and VellalaTS, Telugu Kapus and Kanarese 
Vakk'iligas, and each of these; again is subdivided into smaller 



^ y^ido Ethnographic ' 

^ 3?or p«eiido*liook"SWittgiBg,*f see MthmgrapMc Notea, page 600, 
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Telugu 


.ers may ineliide Tamil Ivaikolars, 
Kanarese DevaBgas, the Fisliormen, Tamil 
Teluga Bestas, and so -with all the othei 


and 


organisatiun 


groups. The 
Togatas and 
Sembadayans 
communities. 

It is an essential feature of the Hindu social 
that iDternianiage between these petty subdivisions of each 
community is prohibited. In other words, the unit of Hindu 
Society is the endogamous group, or sub-caste, as it may conveni- 
ently be called, the members of which may, except wdtHii the 
prohibited degrees of relationship, freely intermarry ; and the 
limits of each sub-caste are rigid iyd fixed by lis jus connubii. .Not 
infrequently all the members of the sub-easte trace their origin 
to a common ancestor, who may be eponymous. The sub-caste is 
itself divided into a number of smaller groups, which are governed 
by the law of exogamy, and which may conveniently be called 
CLAKS. ^ The members of a clan are theoretically descendants in 
the male line of a common ancestor, and are regarded as dfxya- 
dis’’ ; thus a marriage between t\vo members of one clan would 
bo looked on as within the prohibited degrees of relationship, and 
therefore as incestuous. Hence a Hindu must choose his bride 
from any clan within the sub-caste save his owm., the bride 
becoming a member of the clan into which she marries. In some 
castes there is strong evidence that their clans are totemistic in 
origin, the members are all theoretically descended from some 
animal or plant, which gives its name to the clan, and which is 
regarded by the clan with peculiar reverence. It can hardly be 
said that totemism is a characteristic of South Indian caste, hut 
it is quite possible that the apparent traces of totemism in the 
clan are survivals of an earlier social phase. It sometimes 
happens that two clans regard themselves as '' eousin-brothers” 
and may not intermarry/^ 

1 The blending of two endogamous groups is tecliiiically known as fusion, 
and the splitting of an endogamous group into smaller endogamous units as 
fission. Fusion, except between a few advanced sections of Brahmans, is 
unknownin Salem District, and the modern tendency is jealously to restrict 
the Hus connuhii, in other words it is a tendency towards fission. 

s The Brahmanio Gotra is strictly an exogamous group, but it implies descent 
from a patron saint or Eishi. and the term is not commonly in vogue among non- 
Brahman castes. The Tamils use the term ragup!pu, “ group,” to describe the 
exogamous gronp, but the term is too TSgue for general aplioation. The same 
obiection applies to the word (= house names) used for tho exoga- 

mous group by the Telugus. The term Xul^ or (family) is iu general use 

among Tamils, Telugus and Kanarese,, hut the word is also often used with a 
larger and more general meaning, and . its adoption in a restected meaning 
«ould lead to confusion. Tho term Xitai (bTmch)i ?sed ty few Tamil pastes, ,, 
is too local for general use - 

' , ^ V 8 They are spoken of as DdyMi . ■' , y ; ; ■; ^ ; 
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3. Language. 


2. OcCQpa 
tion. 


«iiv foinnosed of several sut-oastes, between 
Acaste IS nsna l> ^ tut not intermarriage. Eoughly 
wbicb interdming sub-caste is defined by tbe 

speaking, d ^ ty tbe juH convivU. It is usually the 
Xube'feettors of the sub-castes are supposed to be brothers 

:lfatmmouname.^W^^^ 

Vo^gbSe term “ caste” is often loosely applied to tbe 

-fi +,Vr,« of the ius conmibii are determined by a 

etv oriactors foremost among wbicb are (1) linguistic 
variety ot rnctoib, tion (31 torntonal differences 

'^'tSnSerencL irreligious or pbilosopbic tenets. It is by no 
and (4) .-i l jUaco fncfors are of uniform importance in all 

the o.se ttot tee j,, 

classes o£ the eotainti . ■ aecreisation, in others a dsfler- 

““lltZ : ” t^sXleXrin ot'hers of rssidchcs. 

enco of languat,e, i . ^ ^ the creation of a sub-caste ; 

All fonr factor, »»>- pride of birth or states, 
cU are >*r:t,l“s edited by enstoa. and asticn.. 
Sc tus“ of cast, are mnltitadmons. though their ertpressron 
• -n / limitation of tbe jus connubii is umvorsally uniform. ^ 

, 1 Mereneeof lan^ag. is almost universally a bar to mter- 

riauc Jot mslanoe, Kanarese Dev^gas may not mart, 
i' ■nsvaoo'as or Kanarese Kurubas with lelugu 
with lelngn , ^ Dhobies or Potters witbTelugu or 

Knrnbas, oi Tamil Unfortunately this 

distinction has not been observed in tabulating the Census 
i nf Caste Thus Kurubas are officially supposed to 

Kanarese and DSvanga. Telogu, and it is obvious that large 
^ Tv nf Mnl'Ts and Holoyas liave been roturned as Paiaiyans, 
”“Jrg:w:ndKlSa,Uatt.n., e, Tsdhal.s and Ag..s 
as VanLns, of Kummaras and Kumbaras as Knsavans, etc. 
Hence Ttbe Census of 1901, though over 158,000 persons are 
Lwn as speaking Kanarese, tbe Kanarese speaking castes totalled 
iust over 89,000, while in 1911 tbe proportion is about 134,000 
kanarese speakers to 50,000 persons of Kanarese castes, and in the 
latter Census many of tbe Kanarese castes have vanished 

,a ""^^utference in ooonpation is tbe dominant formative principle in 
the Industrial Castes, which may be desenbed as endogamous 

^ ' , ,, ' rFOT^thTutoenbe of JPiotion 8Se Eisley, Teoplofiniiae, page 265. 
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A difference in the place of origin or of reBidence is naturally 
of importance among the Agricultural Castes, whose prosperity is 
rooted in the soil. Hence arise the distinctions between the 
Vellalars of Tonda-mandalam, of Kongu, of the Chola or Pandya 
' country ; between the Malaiyalis of the K-olli-malais, the Pacbai- 
malais and the Periya-malais. Of analogous origin is the Gangadb 
kara (Gangavadi) division of the Vakkiligas and the Morasu 
division of the Eapus, 

Sectarian differences are of paramount importance among the 
numerous sub-castes of Brahmans. A Saivite may not marry a 
Vaishnavite, a Madhva may not marry a Smarta. The great 
Ling ay at caste is essentially sectarian in origin. Among other 
castes, however, sectarian distinctions are usually disregarded. 

The well-known division of South Indian Castes into the Eight 
and Left Hand Factions (Valangai and Idangai) is recognised 
throughout the District, except in the Taluk of Attur. The origin 
of this distinction is unknown, and no satisfactory explanation of 
it has yet been advanced.^ The factions could not have sprung 
out of purely racial antipathies, for Tamils, Telugus and Eanarese 
are alike divided by it. Probably it sprang, like the factious of 
the Guelfs and Ghibellines in Medimval Italy, from disputes that 
were in nature partly religious, partly political, partly economic 
and partly social, but when or how the dispute arose is an unsolved 
mystery, buried in remote antiquity.^ The salient distinction 
between the two factions is that at festivals and marriages the 
Eight Hand Castes employ Pariah musicians with pipes and 
horns, while the Left Hand Castes employ only Chuokler musi- 
cians, with drums and tom-toms of various kinds. There are also 

^ Dr. Oppert {Original Inhahii ants of India ^ p. 61) traces tlie feud to the 
straggle between Tainism and Brahmanism. *‘The influence o£ the Tainas was 
perhaps strongest in towns, where the artisan classes form an important and 
powerful portion of the population, while the Brahmans appealed to the land- 
owning and agricultural classes, whom they won over by entreaties or by. threats. 
The Brahmans have not joined and strictly speaking do not belong to either side, 
but their interests lie mainly with the right side. As in various localities the 
same castes have embraced different sides, it is difficalt to assign to all a 
permanent position.’’ Dr. Oppert quotes a civil suit, tried in Salem in 
before a Brahman, in which it was held that the Kammalars ** had no right to 
study the Yeda or to undertake any Prayascitta or any other religious ceremony 
whose performance is a privilege of the Brahmans/’ 

^ The Bight and Left Hand factions are mentioned in an inscription of the 
reign of Deva Baya II of Vijayanagar, dated A.D. 1446-47 (G-.D, No. 23 of 1905 
see Beport for 1905, p. 58), and the privileges’of the Left Hand faction are dealt 
within inscriptions, dated in the48feh year of Kuldttunga I (1117 A.D., see G.E. 
No. 479 of 1908 and Beport for 1909, p. 95), and in the 15th year of Honerinmai- 
kondan (G.E. No. 186 of 1910, see Beport for 1911^ p. 78* and G.E. No, 151 of 1906, 
see Report for 1905, p, 62, and South Indian Inscriptions, ToL III, p. 46 sq.), the 
latter being on palasographioal grounds assigned to the thirteenth century. 
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certain exclusive privileges to which each faction lays claims but 
as these alleged privileges are nowhere defined and recognised^ 
they result in confusion and uuoertainty and are with difficulty 
capable of settleaient.^' b Yet in the days of Abbe Dubois a 
trespass by one faction on the so-called rights of the other would 
lead to riot and bloodshed throughout the countryside, and the 
worthy Abbe records how he had seen the rioters stand up 
against several discharges of artilleiy wnthont exhibiting any sign 
of sabmission.’^ The danger of friction has under British Rule 
abated, but it has by no means disappeared. The Right Hand 
Faction claims precedence over the Left Hand in the distribution 
of pdn-supan, sandal, etc., at marriages and other social and 
religious gatherings. At the annual festival to Mari-amman the 
Right Maud Faction worships first, and it is often necessary, in the 
intorosta of peace, that the worship of each faction should take 
place on a diferont day. 

Popularly the Right Hand Faction is spoken of as the 
Flightcen Panams, the Left Hand Faction as the Nine Panams. 
Iffio word Panam is said to be a corruption of the Sanscrit Varnam 
‘‘ Colour/^ i.e 5 Caste.” Bu tthe Oiistes returned as Right Hand 
numhor many more than eighteen, and those returned as Left 
Hand number many more than nine, and no two lists agree.^ 
Brahmans and many non-Brahman Castes are neutral in the 
quarrel. 

The life and soul of the Left Hand Faction is the Artizan 
Caste of Karnmalars, who are actuated with the bitterest animosity 
against Brahmans. Another Caste whioli always figures in the 
Loft Hand section is that of the Beri Ohottis, a community 
bitterl}^ opposed to the Komatis, who are Right Hand. Similarly 
Pallans are at feud with Pariahs. 

Among the Castes returned in Salem District as Left Hand 
arc the Kammalars, Beri Ohettis, Nagarattu Chettis, Vedars, 
Gollas, Two-Bull ” OiLpressers, Eazus, Kaikolars, Pallans and 
Iriilans. It may bo noted that most of these castes either repudi- 
ate the authority of Brahmans altogether, or rarely employ them 
as puroMk* The chief of the Right Hand Castes, are the Komatis, 
Vellalars, Reddis, Balijas, with Barbers, Dhobiea and Potters. 
Other Sight Hand Castes reported are Agarnodaiyans, Bestas, 
Boyas, Darzis, Idaiyans, Janappans, Koravas, Knrnbas, Lam* 
badis, Malaiyalis, Patnulkarans, Shanans, Togatas, Vakkiligas and 
Vedakkarans. 


^ Soo the lists quobed b j Hr. Dppert in Original Inhabitants 0 / p. CS, 
taken from a Ghinglepiifc judgment of 1809. 
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In matters ot social administration each caste is an autono- 
mous unit. In almost every village each suVeaste has its liead- 
man, who is variously known as Ur-KmmAan^ Periya^TanaliMran-, 
Kutti-maniyam^ Kdnyastan, etc. He is usually assisted 
by a peon {KolMran), and sometimes by a sort of vice-headman 
{Kdnyaskmy Kdriyakdran)* In some castes the Ur-Kammdmi 
gives his decisions on his own responsibility, in others in consul- 
teatioa with his assistant, and in others again in eonsnltation with 
a pcmchdyat of the leading householders of his villago. ^ The 
ITr-Kamndmds jurisdiction is nsnally confined to petty matters of 
social discipline. Appeals against his decision and disputes of a 
gravo character are referred to a higher tribunal, consisting 
usually of a council of Ur-Ifammdans, presided over by an officer 
varionsly entitled NdMd% Dorai. Pjamanf EMd% Ghetk\ etc. This 
tribunal exercises authority over a number of villages, the number 
varying with the strength and distribution of the communities 
concerned. The territorial jurisdiction of such a tribunal is 
varionsly known as a jNcidii, Path or HOhati, In most castes the 
decisions of this second conri: are subject to a third, or even a 
fourth, tribunal, the constitution of which varies with almost every 
caste. Among the castes which acknowledge Brahmaxiic authority 
the supreme decision usually vests in a Brahman Qxtrit. In other 
castes several Nads are grouped together under the jurisdiction of 
an officer called PaUahMran^ Penya-^NdUdn^ Periya Borai^ Pedda 
.Ejamdn, Bdja^ GcuU Ndttd-n^ etc,, who is usually assisted by a 
Mandiid (Prime Minister) and presides over a bench of subordi- 
nate Ndttdm, Sometimes the decisions of Pattakkars are referred 
to a board of Pattakkars, and sometimes to a Guru. The Left 
Hand Castes own the authority of the Besdyi Ohetti, who is by 
caste a Balija.^ 

The offices above referred to are usually hereditary, or at 
least confined to one family ; sometimes, however, they are 
elective. The higher offices are usually regarded as sacred in 
character, and in some castes, e.g.^ among the Lingayats, the 
whole caste administration is of a strictly hierarchical nature. 
The efficiency of the control exercised by these courts varies 
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^ In some castes the payichayat is composed entirely of men belonging to the 
caste or snb-caste con<.‘omed j in others, especially among the Left Hand Castes 
and the Telugns and Kanarese, the pmicMyat is drawn partly from the caste 
concerned {kulastar) and partly from other castes (panas^ar), 

^ Spelt also Tejarmnan, or Yejamdn, 

3 The usual Kauaresc system is the Hatto-mane, the Had, and the Desa, 
the latter being governed by a Dosayi . Gauda. Among the Kanaroso it is 
com moo for the SMnhhdg and (Kama iti and Mtinsif) to sit on the ordi- 

nary caste panoMpai. 
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erreatlv Avitli differeBt communities ; with the scattered immigrant 
community of the Balijas, for instance, caste control is loo_sely 
knit and ragucly defined ; with the compactly grouped Malaayalis, 
on the otlier hand, the jurisdiction of the several courts is sharply 
defined, and their control fairly rigorous. British Eme, bj 
icvnorino- caste politics, has tended to disintegrate caste sohdaritj, 
and the*" Civil Courts of Judicature have done undermine 

the authority of caste tribunals, to the financial detriment of the 

communitiGs ooBoerned. 

The position of the Guru is quite diifercnt horn that^ of a 
PurdhiL The Guru, who in some castes is^ not a Brahman, is the 
supremo anthority in matters of caste discipline ; he can excom- 
miinieate, and without him re-admissiou to caste is impossible 
The Purdhit on the other hand would he more correctly described 
as the family priest and astrologer, who determines what dates 
are propitious or inauspicious for family uudertatings, and whose 
services are requisitioned at all births, marriages and iuuerals, at 
the conseoration of tanks, wells, houses and temples, and whenever 
ceremonial pollution has to be removed (see s. v. punyaha-voehanam, 
p. 130). The higher castes employ Brahmans as Purohtk, and 
many castes of inferior status seek to enhance their social dignity 
by discarding their ancestral Purohits in favour of Brahmans. 

For the ordinary purposes of caste discipline fines -and 
somotitnes corporal chastisement suffice. In some castes the 
offender is subjected to some loathsome and degrading ceremony 
(e.g., n. 199), and he usually has to provide a banquet for all his 
fellow-caste-men of his own or adjoining villages. Serious 
breaches of caste law or defiance of easto authority are met by 

excommunication, which prohibits the offender and the members 

of his family from taking meals with any of his fellow-oaste-men, 
or from receiving fire or water at their hands, or even speaking to 
them or entering their houses, deprives him of the services of the 
barber and washerman, and forbids all members of the caste from 
entering his house, even on occasions of marriage or death. 
Before the ban can he removed, the Guru must he called in to 
perfom pmyahd-vachmam (p. ISO), and perhaps brand the 
offender on the tongue with a needle of gold ; and among the 
higher castes the nnhapjiy sinner must drink the pancha-gavya 
(p. 131). The Gutu must be heavily feed for his services, and 
the caste-men fed. 

The ordeal is still resorted to as a means of deciding o^te 
disputes. The usual fo|m of ordeal requires the litigant parties, 
after performing their- ablations, to proceed in public to the local 
temple, where, after has been performed, they prostrate 
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before tbe idol aocl are garlanded bj the pujari ; eaoli party then OIIap, hi 
dips his right hand in boiling ghee, and the suitor whoso hand is Hixdus 
iininiured wins his suit. Sometimes a piece of red-hot iron tabes 
the place of the boiling ghee. Another test is for an accused 
person to throw fresh iurahai flowers into boiling oil or ghee ; if 
they fade, he is guilty ; if they do not, he is innocent 

A. more usual however, of pressing a suit is hy taking oath. Oaths and 
It is against the principles of a Brahman to take an oath, but 
there are many ways open to Non-Brahman Hindus for emphasis- 
ing good faith. The usual coarse among the higher castes is for 
both parties, after bathing, to resort to a temple, where the oath- 
taker extinguishes birrnirig camphor, or a ghce-fed lamp lit by the 
other part}^ in the presence of a deity. 

A favourite oath in the Baramahal, as well as in the Talaghat, 
is to swear by the sixtieth step {Armathdm-pacli) at Tiruehen- 
g5du^5 and it is not necessary to go to Tiruehengodn to swear this 
oath. A man may swear by his wife or child {penjdthi-pillai- 
uthavm'dppale)^ placing his hand on their heads; or by his family 
or village deity, especially by Mari-amman or Selli-amman ; or he 
will touch the ground and point to the sky, and swear by earth 
and heaven {bhmiUmfchi-dgdm*BdtGhi-ydga-soUugiren)- If it is not 
convenient to go to the temple, the oath-taker may stand witliin 
a circle drawn on the ground and so repeat his oath, or he may 
throw a cloth on the ground and step over it, or cross over seven 
parallel straight lines drawn on the ground within the space of a 
foot or two. 

Botel and salt are' alike sacred ; betel represents Lakshmi, the 
goddess of wealth, and salt is a necessity of life ; and hence a 
man may swear by touching 3 pieces of salt placed on a betel-leaf, 
or with a piece of betel or salt on his head. An oath may he 
taken by touching the foot of a Brahman, or a man may swear by 
the Ramayana. If a document is in dispute, the plaintiff may 
challenge the defendant to draw his pen across the papr?r, and a 
creditor may challenge his debtor to tear up his bond. Custom 
prohibits the taking of an oath by a minor under fifteen years of 
age, by a woman (except against a woman), by a man who is 
blind or deaf, by a man of bad character, by a drunkard or by 
an idiot.^ In Pennagaram a man will give a piece of cow-dung to 
the purchaser of his cattle, and the latter dare not then recede 
from his bargain. In Denkani-kota, when selling cattle, the 
owner of a beast will hand a piece of straw and a little cow-dung 
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to tlie pui’cTiaser when he hands over the cattle. It is common in 
the presence of a Famhaya,t to break a straw in two and throw 
the pieces over one’s head as a token of veracity, Among the 
lower castes a straw is broken at dissolution of marriage. A low 
caste illiterate man. when called on to sign a document will break 
a straw and place it on the ground, in token that he acknowledges 
the mark affixed in lieu of signature. 

The social customs of South India are a hlend of two cultures, 
the Aryan and Dravidian. The terms Kshatriya, Vaisya and 
Sudra have no ethnographic significance in South India ; the 
term Brahman has, for it represents Aryanism. 

For the sake of scientific convenience, Hindus in Salem District 
may ho classed as Brahman and non— Brahman^ ; and the non- 
Brahman castes ma.y he graded inter se by the degree to which they 
have assimilated their customs to Brahmanio practice. The cardi- 
nal features of the Aryan culture are (1) infant marriage, (2) 
taboo on the re-marriage of widows, (3) taboo on animal food, 
(4) the worship of Siva or Vishnu, (5) prohibition of animal 
sacrifice, and (6) the performance of sraddhas, i.e., the annual 
ceremony in honour of dead ancestors. 

Pollution is incurred by breaches of the jus connuhii or Jus oonvim 
or hv excommunication (see above p. 128) j by the touch of a low 
caste man or even by his presence,® by menstruation, childbirth or 
death. Pollution usually extends to the near relatives and to all 
who come in contact with the person polluted. 

The most usual purificatory ceremony is punt/dha-vdchanamj a 
ceremony observed by almost all castes. As a preliminary, the 
house is prepared by rubbing the floor with cow-dung and water 
and whitewashing the walls, and sometimes a pandal is erected in 
front of the doorway. All the members of the family should 
bathe, anoint their head with oil, and don clean clothes, A mea- 
sure of rioe on a plantain leaf is placed before the persons who are 
to be purified, and on this is placed a brass vessel of water, the 
month of which is covered with mango leaves. The purohit ot 
family priest then recites mantras (spells) over the vessel, and 


3- An the claim of certain cast.es to be classed as Kshatriyas or Taisyas is not 
generally recognised, the nse of the more general term Non-Brahman is neces- 
sary to avoid confusion. 

2 See MaUHr District Gazetteer^ p. 102 sq.^ for the distinction between “ con- 
tact ” and “ distance ’’ or ” atmospheric ” pollution, and Oens'ws Report, Madras, 
1901, p. 13'^ sq- castes who pollute by touch and by proximity. The 

graded “ scale of distances ” obseryod in Malabar is, however, unknown in 
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then sprinkles the water so oonseorated {tlrtam) over all the mem- CHAP« ill. 
hers of the family who are present and over the house. Several Hindus. 
subsidiary ceremonies are performed, hut they are not all essential, cu^roMs, 
The most potent and efficacious of all purifivcatory rites, however, 
is the drinking of the ftmcha-gamja^ or the five products of the cow, 
viz., milk, curds, ghee, eow-clung and cow-urine ; a ceremony in 
vogue only among the higher castes, and reserved for special 
occasions. 

On attainment of maturity a gixd must be segregated for a 
prescrihed period in a separate room of the house, or in a tempo- 
rary shed erected (usually hy her maternal uncle) outside the 
village. Custom sometirnos re^piires that a now hut should he 
constructed every three clays or so, the old hut being burned. 

Every precaution is taken to guard the girl from the Evil-Eye or 
molestation hy evil spirits. She must undergo iinmerous ceremo- 
nial ahlations, and custom rigidly lays down how often and when 
she should change her clothes. Sometimes she is given special diet. 

In some castes, after a few days’ isolation outside the village, the 
girl is admitted into the house, and she and her relatives i*emain 
under minor ” ]}ollation till the end of the pollution period, 

Tho pollution period varies greatly even within the same easte.^ 

Brahmans observe pollution for ten days, Malaiyalis someiimesfor 
a full month, Lingilyats none at all. Pollution terminates with 
final ablutionaiy ceremonies, formal presentation of new cloths and 
other gifts, the inevitable pmydha-vdchanam and a family feast. 

At subsequent menstruations segregation for three, four or five 
days suffices, and pollution ends with a bath. After childbirth 
similar precautions and ceremonies are observed, but the mother 
is permitted to remain in the house. 

Between birth and maturity a Brahman has to undergo five Childhood, 
important ceremonies, (1) ndmaharanain or naming ceremony, 

(2) GhemUu-huttedi or ear-boring ceremony, (3) anm-prastmam or 
weaning ceremony, (4) chaiiiam or tonsure ceremony and (5) 
upamyrmam or investiture with the pUmi or sacred thread. Most 
of the castes which claim to be Dvija or ‘Hwice born observe 
these ceremonies, but many of the other Non^Brahman castes 
ignore them. For ear-boring no particular month is specified, and 
any convenient day is chosen by the parents provided it is 
auspicious. The weaning ceremony , among Brahmans takes 
place when the boy is six months old, the tonsure^ at tho 


1 Little or no consistency as to the daratiou of pollution can he traced 
between the accounts given in Castes an^ TriheSf etc., and information 

derived locally. 

® Dubois, loo. cit.^ p, 160t 
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end of the third jeai% and the upcinctyaMm^ between the fifth 
and ninth year, and nsuallj between the months of March and 

June. . : ' ■ 

Eomatis and Nagarattus follow Brahman practice, but other 
castes that adopt the are nsually invested with it on the 

eve of marriage. The MmahdVttnmn is generally performed at the 
time of purification after childbirth, sometimes it is reserved till 
the fifth, seventh or ninth month and sometimes it is deferred till 
even the third year. The ceremonies observed differ greatly in 
different castes, and it is a general practice to seek the advice and 
blessings of a family or village deity. The names nsually 
selected are those of ancestors, of local deities, or of deities who are 
believed to be the special guardians of the family, e.g., Ardhanari 
is a popular name round Tiruchengodn, Betrayan round Denkani- 
kota, and Muni-appan or Muniswami near Yeppana-palli. The 
eldest son is usually named after his parental grandfather, hut, 
as his mother may never utter the name of her husband, her 
father-in-law or her mother-in-law, be they alive or dead, her child 
must necessarily have a nickname for domestic use. Personal 
names are common, such as Mukkan {angVtoe^^ Beak ”), Karuppan 
(Elack-fellovr), Min-vayan (Fish-mouth), etc. If the first and 
second children die in infancy, the third child is called Euppu- 
fiV'^ami, or Kuppan, or if a girl, Euppammal, and is rolled thrice 
on a muck heap, its nostril is bored and a ring inserted, and the 
infant is nominally sold away to a third person for a sum of not 
more than half an anna* 

The practice of branding infants as a prophylactic against 
fits, swellings or jaundice is largely resorted to, sometimes 
immediately after birth. The parts branded are the forehead, 
the joints of the limbs, and the abdomen, and the branding is 
done with a red-hot needle, or a piece of thread dipped in boiling 
oil. A circle branded on the knee joint is a specific against 
rheumatism. 

The betrothal ceremonies are usually simple. The proposal 
is made by the parents (or guardians) of the bridegroom elect, 
who visit the girl’s house, taking with them money, pan-mpdr% 
and sometimes a new cloth, rice, coco-nuts, plantains, jaggery, 
flowers, dust of sandal-wood, saffron, turmeric and other auspi- 
cious articles. If any evil omen is observed on their way, they of 
course turn back. When they arrive at the girl’s house they are 
received by the girl’s parents, take their seats and make known 
the object of their vi^t, Bpth parties then wait in silence for an 


Dabols, lcK5* p. 162, 
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omen, iisualiy tlie chirping of a lizard.^ If the omen is favonrahlej CHAP, III. 
the parents of the girl formally accept the offer. The girl is anoint- Hindus. 
ed and bathed by her mother. She dons new clothes and retnrns Customs. 
to the company. The hoy ^s mother then ties som.e of the gifts 
above referred to in the girl’s elothj and places the money, etc., 
before her. The fathers of the contracting parties then exoliange 
pdn-siiparh act which clinches the bargain. A. general distri- 
bution of pdn-supmi among the assembled guests follows, and the 
ceremony closes with a feast. It is usually neeessai\y that the 
local head, of the caste and the principal housheolders, as well as 
the maternal uncles of both boy and girl and other relatives, 
should he present throughout the proceedings. 

The payment of a bride-priee (Tamil pariyam^ Telugu fera, Pari- 
Kanareso oli) by the parents of the bridegroom to the parents of 
a brido is a custom almost universal among non-Brahman castes. 

Among Brahmans, on the other hand, the payment of a. bride 
price is prohibited and this prohibition is a distinctive mark of 
Brahmanic culture. 

The most suitable match for a hoy is considered to be his Menfuikam. 
maternal uncle’s daughter? His paternal aunt’s daughter is next 
in favour, and in some castes he has a preferential right to marry 
the daughter of his sister. So strong is this custom that in some 
castes, if the parents of the girl whoso hand can thus be claimed 
marry her to a man other than the relative who has this right of 
first refusal, they will be excommunicated from caste. A girl 
who is thus married by virtue of her relationship to her husband 
is called an urmai girl,” while one chosen to enhance her hus- 
band’s positioner wealth is called a (dignity) girl 

The rule, which is common among both Tamils and Telugus, 
is known to the latter as mdnanham. It is curious that the 
Kdinati Vaisyaa are subject to it. The K5mati custom is thus 
described — 

‘‘ If a sister has a son and her brother has a daughter, it is an 
invariable rule for the brother to give his daughter in marriage to his 
sister’s son, and let the girl be handsome or ugly, the sister’s son 


^ Ixi Barmnahal Records, section III, three omens are especially referred to 
as favourable : (1) A crow Hying froni left to right, (2) a Bralimani kite from 
right to left, (3) a lizard chirping in the south. A crow or kite Hying in the 
reverse direction or a lizard chirping in the north are evil omens. Many 'leiugn 
castes light a lamp as soon as the visitors, arrive, and if the lamp goes out 
during the proceedings, the proposal is dropped. 

®The rule is observed among the Veddas of Ceylon j see Folk-Lore,, 191 Ij 
p. m. ' , , 

^ ViHe Trichino^oly District Gazetteer, 

^ Baramcchal Records, Bootion 111, "p*. SB* 
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imst niarij her. If a brother have two sisters, and the sister>s have 
eacfh a son, and lie himself shonld have two daughters, he is obliged 
to gi?e one of the daughters in maiTiage to each of his sister’s sons. 
However, if the brother should have three or more daughters and his 
sisters shonld have a plurality of sons, the brother is only obliged to 
give one of his daughters to each of the eldest of his sister’s sons, and 
he may dispose of the rest of his daughters us he pleases, and so in 
like manner may the sisters dispose of their younger sons. If the 
brother’s daughter be blind, lame or deformed, his sister’s son must 
take her in marriage, but on the contrary, if the sister’s son should 
ha[)pGn to be blind, lame or in any other shape deformed, the brother 
is not obliged to give Ms daughter in marriage to him. But if the 
sister should have a daughter and a brother a son, the sister is not 
obliged to give her daughter to her nephew, but may give her to 
whom she pleases.” 

Possibly the custom is a sort of compromise between matrilineal 
succession and Bralimanic law. There is reason to believe that 
‘Mnother-right ” prevailed in early Dravidian Society. Under a 
system of inheritance through females, a man had no interest 
whatever in finding out who his father might be. When, however, 
the idea of paternity began to take shape, as it certainly must 
have done under Aryan influences, fathers w^ould begin to take a 
paternal interest in their sons. But under mother-right^'^ a man 
cannot transuufc what he inherits to his own children, for his 
sister and his sister’s children are his heirs. The only way he can 
secure the family property in the enjoyment of his own children 
is to miirry them to the children of his sister. The same advant- 
ages would accrue to a marriage between himself and his sister’s 
daughter, the family property being saved from disruption. A 
marriage between his own daughter and his sister’s son would be 
still better, for it would unite the properties of his wife and his 
mother. 

The degree of rigour with wdiieh this rule of menarzkmn is 
enforced varies in different castes. In some castes it is a mere 
matter of form to offer the fortunate uncle or cousin the first 
refusal^ In other castes Malaiyalis) it is said to be carried 
to such an extreme that sometimes an immature boy is married to 
a woman old enough to be his mother, the boy’s father or father’s 
brother performing the functions of a husband to the bride, and 


^ It is significant that in Tamil one word {matnan) does duty for (1) wife’s 
father, (2) maternal tiiicla, (3). paternU/1 aunt’s hnsbund, and one word {machivian) 
for (1) brother-in-law, (2) maternal nnole’s son, (3) paternal aunt’s son, while 
the femiume form of the latter word {machini) stands for (1) sister-in-law, (2) 
wife’s younger sister, (B) younger brother’s wife, (4) maternal lincle’s daughter 
and (5) paternal aunt’s daughter* 
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raising up progeny for liis son. The existence o£ this practice is 
emphatically denied by most of the castes of whom it is recorded, 
and it is probable that it will yield before long tif it has not 
already done so) to the pressure of a more enlightened public 
opinion, and vanish. 

Another practice not uncommon among the Telugus and lllatam. 
Eanarese^ is that of affiliating a son-indaw^ commonly known as 
illciimn. Failing male issue, a father is at liberty to marry his 
(laughter to a man wdro agrees to become a member of the family, 
and who thereafter resides in the father-in-law’s house and 
inherits the estate. 

The practice of dedicating the eldest daughter as a Basavi 
(dancing girl), about which so much has been written, is probably 
intended to serve a similar purpose, iox a Basavi is entitled to 
inherit her father’s property as a son, and to transmit it to her 
offspring. 

Marriage customs are of too great variety to be doalt with in 
the detail they deserve, and it is unsafe to attempt to describe 
the wedding ceremonies of Hindus as a whole or those of any 
specific caste group, because each sub-caste has its own peculiarities, 
and even within the sub- caste there are deviations from standard, 
and practice varies in different localities. 

Weddings usually take place in Ohittrai or Vaiyasi (April and 
May) when agricultural w’ork is suspended, and in some communi- 
ties the marriage season extends to Ani or Avani (June, July, 

August). In most castes the chief ceremonies take place at the 
house of the bride’s parents ; less commonly ^ the bridegroom’s 
people are the hosts, and in a few communities the ceremonies are 
performed in the houses of both the contracting parties.^^ 

In the case of infant marriage, consummation follows the girl’s Consumma- 
attainmeiit of puberty, as soon as the pollution period is over* 

In the case of adult marriage, consummation is usually postponed 
for at least three months aftor the wedding, as it is considered 
unlucky for a child to be born within the first year of wedlock. 
Consummation is not usually accompanied by any public 
ceremony. 

The re-marriage of widows is altogether prohibited among the 
higher castes, and even among such castes as tolerate the practice 
it is regarded as a sort of legalised concubinage {hattuppadu). The 
marriage ceremony is of the simplest description, the wddow’' 


tion. 


Be-marriage 


^ E.g., Bsdas, Kammas, Kapus, Vakkiligas, Hollas, 

- E.g., among Malaij^aiis, Udaiyans, ^ E.g:., among the Panta Beddls- 
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puts on a new cloth presented her -by her lover, and the latter ties 
the Mil the presence of the headman. No married woman 
should be present, and the bridegroom has nsuallj to pay a reduced 
bride*].)rice to the family of the widow’s deceased husband, and 
sometimes a fine to the caste Guru, and he also has to provide a 
feast for his fellow oastemen. Where divorce is allowed, divorcees 
are usually permitted to remarry, the wedding ceremony being 
similarly truncated. 

The Aryan custom is to burn the dead, the Dra vidian to bury. 
Brahman, Kshatriya and Vaisja ritual requires cremation. Some 
of the higher castes of the so-called Suclras also cremate, and in 
many others cremation is adopted by the well-to-do, while the 
poorer families have to be content with the less costly sepnlture. 
There is a tendency for the Vaishnavite members of a caste to 
prefer cremation, and for the Saivites to bury. Infants are usually 
buried,^ and so also are those who die of small-pox or cholera.^ 
Burial is also adopted in the case of men who have acquired a 
great reputation as Sanydsis, even among Brahmans, and with 
those who wear the lingcm. 

The Brahmaiiic monthly ceremonies in honour of the deceased 
are observed with variations by the Komatis and Nagaratfcars, but 
rarely by other castes. Annual ceremonies {Hraddhas) in a very 
mutilated form are observed by a few of the higher castes,^ but 
for Hindus generally the Makdlaya Amdmsm or Hindu All Souls’ 
Day (the new moon of Burattasi) suffices for the propitiation of 
ancestors. 

The Braliiaans number 23,371, of whom about one-half 
(11,905) are Tamils and nearly one-third (6,900) Telugus. 
Kanarese Brahmans (3,883) number rather more than half the 
Telugus. The remaining 683 are mostly Marathas. 

The number of Brahmans per mille is 13, a lower figure than 
can he found in any other district in the Presidency except the 
Nilgiris. But in a district like Salem, where over 96 per cent 
of the population is illiterate, Brahmans naturally acquire an 


1 Such marriag'Gs are called Kudike (cououbinage) among the Kanarese, also 
UdiJee or Sirudike (’* putting on clothes 

2 infants under six months of age among Brahmans, under three years among 
Vaisyas (Komatia and Nagarattus), and children who have not shed their milk 
teeth among castes which are not classed as the twiee-horn. 

® But not among the twice-hom. . 

^ The essential item is usually the feeding and feeiiig of a few needy 
Brahmans, the performanc© of ablutions and the patting on of new clothes. 
Sometimes the ceremonies arc more elaborate (vide Mramahal Records^ Section 
III, p. 150). 
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influence alt ogetlier ont of proportion to their nmiiher. In general 
ability they have no rivals. In the remoter villages of the 
northern taints the Brahman Karnam is, not nnfreqnently, the 
only literate person accessible to the villagers. He keeps the 
Village Mnnsif s accounts, writes his reports for him, oommtmi- 
cates and explains the Sirkar’s orders, settles petty disputes 
between the villagers, writes petitions for them and acts as a 
general fao-totuin in all business tha,t requires the use of brains. 


CHA. 


(A) 

■ :m 


The Brahman’s position in Salem District is, as elsewhere, 
primarily political in origin. Epigraphic records point clearly to 
the privileged position enjoyed hy Brahmans from the time of 
Pallavas to the British Eaj. Withont the Brahman, no Hindu 
Eaj ever prospered. The Brahman followed in the wake of 
armies, and on him fell the work of settlement and administra> 
tion. Many of the village offices are still practically, though not 
theoretically, hereditary in Brahman families, and the origin of 
the office is proudly traced to the grant of some Eaja whose name 
is long since forgotten. Brahman officers are, from time imme- 
morial, the links that connect the village administration with the 
centre of political power, and any attempt to disturb this connec- 
tion, like that of Tipn who tried to administer the District hy 
illiterate Muhammadan Tahsildars, was sure to meet with disaster. 
The ehh and flow of conquest are marked by Brahman settlements 
founded for the prosperity of the reigning dynastyd ■ 

There am few sections of South Indian Brahmans unrepre- 
sented in Salem District, hut space forbids any detailed account 
of thcm.'^ The ritual of Saivite temples is for the most part in the 
hands of Gurukkals ®, (commonly called “ hell ringers ”), who form 
an important section of the community, though they are rather 
looked down upon hy other Brahmans. The Golconda Yiyaparis 
of Krisbnagiri Taluk are an interesting community. They mi- 
grated from the Deccan to the Baramahal with Jagadeva Bay a, 


1 E.g., the Kanavese Madhvas in Slttappur, Pedda-Nayakkan-palaiyam and 
Attar (Vol. II, pp. 298, 303, and 297) and the Tamil Yaishnavas at Denkaui-kota,, 
(Vol. II, p. 130) ; see also the Sankaridrng grant, Vol. II, p. 2S1. 

An interesting and elaborate ac-connt will be found in Castes and Tribes, Tol. 
I, pp. 267 to 893, Tanjore JDistrict Gaietleer, p. 78 sq. Brahmanio customs are 

described in minute detail in Dubois mjHiers, cte.” 

® See Castes and Tribes, Yol- 1, p. 847. 
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uBcl made themselves useful to each succeeding sovereign power, 
receiving as reward for their labour grants of land and adminis- 
trative appointments. They are said to be an off-shoot of the 
Telngu Niyogis, and closely connected with the Aruvelii and 
bTandavariki groups. Their name ^ (Yiyapari = merchant) they 
aocoiint for hy a legend that when migrating south w^ard to escape 
the Aluhammadau cataclysm^ they transported the royal treasure 
in the disgaise of merchants. ^ They call themselves Ayyar, but 
they are all Vaishnavites, and wear the namrim. Another com- 
munity worthy of note is that of the Marka Brahmans settled in 
Tali. Most of the Markas are Kanarese Madhvas, but some are 
Smartas. They are a wealthy and ambitious eommunit}^, but 
tlieir Brahmanic status is not admitted by other Brahmans, and 
they are compelled to keep aloof. 

In the absence of any satisfactory scientific classification of 
castes, a rough and ready provisional arrangement is adopted, 
based mainly on the primary formative principle of the several 
castes concerned. Castes are grouped as (i) Agricultural, (2) 
Pastoral, (3) Fishermen, (4) Hunters, (5) Traders, (6) Indus- 
trial, (7) Labourers, (8) Menials, (9) Military, (10) Sectarian, (11) 
Mendicants, (12) Miscellaneous Castes which cannot conveniently 
be brought \inder other heads, and (13) Panchamas. 

The backbone of the population is of course the great agricul- 
tural caste groups of Pallis, Vellalars and Kapus or Eeddis. 
Dykes’ remarks on these three great divisions are worth quoting.'^ 

The Yellalar is frugal and saving to the extreme his hardwork- 
ing wife knows no finery, and tbe Yellaliclu willingly wears for the 
whole year the one blue cloth which is all that the dGmestio economy 
of the house allows her. If she gets wet, it must dry on her ; and if 
she would wash her sole garment, half is unwrapped to be operated 
upon, which in its turn relieves the other half, that is then and there 
similarly hammered against some stone by the side of the village 
tank or on the banks of the neighbouring stream. Their food is the 
cheapest of the ‘ dry ’ grains Avhich they happen to cultivate that 
year ; and not even the village feasts can draw the money out of a 
Yeliaiar’s clutches : it is all expended on his land, if the policy of 


^ The Handavariki Brahmans take their name from HandaYaram in Ouddapah 
District. 

® See yol. II, p. 168,, for further details. 

® In spite of papal bulls issued by the Sringgri Matam on behalf of the 
Smartas and by the Parakal Matam’ at Mysore on behalf of the VaishnaTas ; 
Castes and Tribes, Yol. I, p, 868. 

^ Dykes, pp. 131-3. 

* It is said that YeHalars eat their evening meal by the light of the fire by 
which it was cooked to save the cost of lamp-oil. 
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tlie revenne adniini.stratioii of the country he liberal, and the acts of 
GoFerninent such as to give confidence to the ryots or hasbaodinan; 
otherwise their hoarded grains are buried. The new moon or some 
high hoiida.y may perhaps see the head of the house enjoy a platter 
of rice and a little meat, but such extravagance is rare. 

The Pallis and Pallars are the very reverse ; they have no 
heed for the anorrow, but spend their money as fast as they get it. 
Their women wear the gayest-coloured cloths to be found in the 
bazaar; ornaments are eagerly sought for; and their diet is the 
best rice they can afford, with meat so often as it is to be had or can 
be eaten by the Hindu without injury to his health. 

The Reddis, both Kanarese and Gentu, are as provident as the 
rice growers are improvident. They spend their money on the land, 
like the Yellalars, but they are not parsimonious; they are always 
well dressed if they can afford it ; the gold ornaments worn by the 
women or the men are of the finest kind of gold ; their houses are 
always neat and well built ; and (if fairly dealt with) they invari- 
ably give the idea of good sabstantial ryots. They chiefly live on 
ragi, and are a fine powerful race.” 

The Vellalars number 268,649. They are strongest in the 
Talaghat, especially in the Taluks of Tirueheng5dn and Salem 
(about 96,000 and 65,000 respectively). In Attiir there are about 
29,000 and in Uttankarai about 31,000. 

The principal sub-oastes returned for Baleni District are (1) 
Eongu. (2) Velli-kai, (3) Pavalam-katti, (4) Tondai-mandalam, 
(5) Tuluva, (6) Nirpusi, (7) Nayanar, (8) Pusaikkara, (9) Karai- 
kattu, (10) Soliya. Unfortunately the Census Returns give no 
idea of the relative strength of these divisions, but local eiiquiiies 
indicate that the Konga Vellalars, a.s might be expected, are by 
far the most numerous. 

The traditional boundaries of tbe ancient Eongu country are 
on the west the Aliyar River of Pollachi Taluk, on the north the 
Palaunalai, on the east the Eolli-malais, on the south the Palni 
Hills. The Konga Vellalars are divided into the following terri- 
torial groups: (1) Ten-talai (corrupted into Sentalai; located in 
Tiruchengodu Taluk and in part of Coimbatore). (2) Vada-talai 
(Salem, Attiir, and Uttankarai), (3) Palai (Coimbatore), (4) Padai- 
talai (Coimbatore), (5) Narambii-katti (residing round Pulam- 
patti), and (6) Pavalam-katti. To these must be added the 
• Velli-kai Vellalars of the Baramahal and the Natttos (see p.l44), 
who are said to have sprung from the Ten-talai section. Tbe 
Narambu-kattis ( entrail-tjing ) are said to be so named 

because they wear entrails round the neekv - ; • 

^ Possibly tkis is an uncharitable variant on Arnnihn-katti, tkoso who tie 
flower biidls ” — vide Gastes a'nd Tribes, Vol. Tlly p; $77. 
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The chief settlements of the Konga Vellalars are in Tirueheii- 
godn an d CJttankarai. Salem Taluk eon tains man}' settlemonts of 
thorn, and they are known in Dharmapuri and Attfir. The 
Pavalam-katti Vellalars are so-called on aceoimt of the circlets of 
c 3 oral beads worn by their women on the left arm. They are to be 
found fairly commonly in the Taluks of Tirnehengodu, Salem and 
Omalur, and in Dharmapuri, especially in the Pagalpatti Pirka. 
The Velli-kai silver armd^) or Velli-kappu Vellalars are so 
called on account of the silver bangles which their women wear on 
the upper arm. They are common in Dharmapuri, and in 
llosur in the Sanat-kiimara-nadi valley and on the adjoining 
hills h They are also found in Krishnagiri and at Kanavay Pudur 
in Omalur, but they are not found in Atttlr, Salem or Tiruchen- 
godu. They are organised for caste administration into three 
Gadi-mrama or Districts, each under a Feriyaoic Gadi-Ndtidn^ 
namely (1) Eaya-kota Gadi^ under Sakkai Kavundan of Dodda- 
Timinanadialli (Erishnagiri Taluk), (2) Krishnagiri Gadi under 
Venkatapati Kavundan of Mora-madugu and (3) Virabhadra'* 
Durgam Gadi under Munis wami Kavundan of Golla-halli. Each 
Gadi-mram is divided into a number of ^ or groups of 

villages, each Hobali being under a Chinna or Kobali'-Nditan, 
Each village has its ’Or-Kwmndan. Appeals in caste matters lie 
from the Ur»Kavundan to the Sobali-Nditan^ and second appeals 
to the Gadi'-NdttdnyhnA. ji. the parties are still dissatisfied, they can 
appeal to a full bench of the three Gadi’-Nditdna sitting together. 

True Tondai-mandalain Vellalars, who are strict vegetarians, 
are very rai’e in the Salem District. They occur sporadically in 
the l^alaghat, and also in Dharmapuri and tlttankai’ai®. Tnliiva 
Vellalars occur in the Talaghat taluks, and are also found in 
Dharmapuri and TJttankaraih Some authorities class them as a 
section of the Tondai-mandalam Vellalars, but this classification is 
not generally accepted in Salem District, as they are flesh-eaters, 
while the true Tondai-mandalam Vellalan is said to be a strict 
vegetarian. In Attur they are called Vettilai-karar or Kodi-kal 
Vellalars, and are said to be experts in the cultivation of the 


^ Tkcir chief settlements are at PalakOdu, Pennagaram and X<ari-mangalani in 
Dhannapnri, and at Panclm-palli and BiStta-mugalillam in Hosur. 

® E.g., the of llatnagiri, Chenraya-Durgam, Baratangi, Attijambafclu 

and Sugana-halli belong to the Kaya-kdta-0'«^?-MV«w, those of Togara palli, 
Kfmdara-palli and Mabai-aja-gadai to the ICrishnagiri-6^afl?j-wra//?, etc. 

® '■J'hey are met with in Hangavalli and Koiidayampalli in Atttir, at Karuppnr 
and EnS.di in Omalhr, and also in Salem and Sura-mangalam. 

^ There are large settlements of them in Salem, in Attur Town and in 
M angOdn near Pennagaram. 
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Ijetcl-viDe.^ The so-called Mamyahkarars of the Baramahal are 
said to be Tuluva Vellalars, organised under a Pattakharan at 
Harur who appoints Nattars for Eamhaya-nallur, Anandur 
Eaveri-pataam, Jagadevi, and Pennagaram. 

Most of the Vellalars of Krishnagiri Taluk call themselves 
Nayanar ^ and they acknowledge the Dharma-Sivaehar Guru of 
Nerinjipet, Nayanars are also found in Salem and Omalur.® In 
the latter taluk, as well as in Dharmapuri, they are said to bo 
identical with Nirpusi and Pusaikkara Vellalars, hut in Krishna- 
giri those three sections are reported to he distinct. The term 
Nirpusi is derived from the sacred ashes {nlru) which they 
apply to their foreheads, and all Nirpusis are Saivites. There are 
a few families of Nirpusis at MallSpuram and Kadagattur, both 
in Dharmapuri Taluk, and a settlement of Pusaikkara Vellalars at 
Vadakumarai in Attur, whose Guru lives at Vriddhachalam in 
South Areot.^ 

Karai-kattu Vellalars are to be found in several villages in the 
Taluks of Omaltic (near the Eaveri) and Attur (near the 
Triohinopoly border ^). In Salem and Tiruchengodn they are 
rather rare. In Dharmapuri there are a few settled near 
Solappadi. 

Soliya (or Ch5la) Vellalars are not common, hut they are said 
to occur in all the Talaghat Taluks,® and also rarely, in Dharmapuri 
and irttankarm, as well as in the villages of Angondapalli and 
Mattigiri in Hosur Taluk. 

No systematic attempt has yet been made to differentiate the 
customs of the numerous suh-castes of V ellalars, except in the 
case of the Eongu group. Generally speaking their customs are 
of" the ordinary Tamil type, with a strong tendency towards 
Brahmanio ritual. The customs of the Konga Vellalars are 
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1 According* to Mr. Francis, howevex' (Census Beport, 1901), the Kodikals 
are a section of Soliya Vellalars. 

2 Tkeir cliicf settlement is in Kudimenahalli Taraf. 

3E.g., kTalltr, Kasipuram, SetM-appanur, Muttu-iN^ayakkan-patti and 

Omalur. „ , 

^ Keports received of these three groups of Yellaiars are fall of maddening 
contradictions. The Pusaikkara Vellalars of Attar are said to bo a section of 
Tondai-mandalam Vellalars, Mr. Francis (Census Beport of 1901) olaKses 
Birpnsis as Pandya Vellalars and Nayanars as Tdndaimanda lam Vellalars. 
Others class them "with Karai-kattu Vellalars, and others again with Kongu 
Vellalars, 

5 Their chief settlements are Kavalhr, Dalavay-patti and Pedda-Najakkan- 
palaiyam in Attur, and Tara-mangalam, Kuhknttai-patti, Pottangd, Enadi and 

Vellar in Omalar. . a , 

® E.g., Singalandapnram in Salem, Pottan0n in Omalhr, and Kranapuram 

in Tiruchengddn, 
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practically tlie same as tliose of the Nattans, who are dealt with in 
detail below (pp. 144-8).^ 

The Pallis number 482,631, forming by far the largest caste 
in the District. They dominate the Baramahal even more 
conspicuously than they do the Talaghat. There are ^ahout 
125,000 in Dharmapuri, 75,000 in Krishiiagiri, 32,000 in Cfttan- 
karai; in Salem there are some 75,000, in TiruehengOdu 60,000, 
and in Attur 24,000. The name Palli is oonneeted by savants 
with Pallan, Kalian, Paraijan, etc., but the Pallis themselves 
indignantly disown such associations, and claim to be Kshatriyas of 
the Fire Pace (Agui-kula Kshatriyas), and connect the name 
Palli with the ancient Paliava dynasties; this claim Hindu 
Society is by no means inclined to admit, though in some places 
the Pal iis have taken to wearing the sacred thread of the twice- 
born. The term Palli, however, is considered opprobrious, in spite 
of the royal pedigree which the word connotes, and Pallis prefer 
to ho called Vanniyars, from the mnjii^ tree {Frosopk spicigera) 
which is held sacred by the caste, or Paclaiyachis. 

Their most important sub-castes are (1) Arasa Vanniyars and 
(2) Panda-mutta Vanniyars. The former are the more numerous, 
hut the latter consider themselves superior. Both sub-castes are 
common throughout the District, except in Hosur and Krishnagiri 
Taluks. Other well-recognised sub-castes are the (3) Olai 
Vanniyars and (4) Nagavadam Vanniyars, both of which are 
said to he off-shoots of the Arasa- Vanniyars. Other sections 
reported are the Kongu, Vengaya ^ (Onion), Nila-kanta, Sugamhu, 
GangapSbla, Samba, Pasupatha, Vanniyars all of Salem Taluk ; the 
Kuda-katti Vanniyars of Toppur side, and the Kal or Lingam-katti 
Vanniyars of Baira-Nayakkam-patti in tJttankarai Taluk. It is 
doubtful whether any of these sections are true sub-castes. 

l For Konga Velialars »eQ also Trichinopoly District Gazetteer, pp. 102-5. 
Muon, miscellaneous information is given in Castes and Tribes, Vol. VI f, p. 361 
sq. Jn Baramahal Records SiXL aceount is given of ‘‘ Karakava^^ Vellalars and 
Toiicla-mandalam Velialurs, and under the head of Yellalas” along list of 
agrioultural castes is given, which includes several sections of Kapus and 
Takkiligas. 

^ The word mnni is also said to denote king— see Castes and Tribes, Vol. YI, 
p. 9 sq. 

3 The ICanarese-speaking Tigalas of Mysore are called Ulli Tigalas or Onion 
Tigalas ”, and correspond apparently to the Yengaya Pallis. They are said to be 
called Onion Tigalas on account, of the following incident ; A troupe of 
Dombars gave an acrobatic performance in a village of which all except Tigalas 
were invited to witness the show. , The latter felt insulted, and, in order to 
out-do the Dombars in their own profession, they constructed a pole by lashing 
together onion stalks, and made ropes by twisting together the liiaments 
of the same frail material, and surpassed the Dombars’ feats of skill.” 
(E.S.M. IX, p. 2.) , 
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The Paiida-miQtta Vamiijars derire their name from tlieir 
curious custom of piling up two columns of kalasams in their 
marriage pandals. The numher of pots in each eolmnn must 
be oddj and there may he as many as 11, 13 or 15, and they 
reach to the roof. The pots, 'which must be new, are coated 
with ohunam;, and empty. Each eolumn is based on a curious 
four-cornered earthenware stand, the corners being fashioned to 
represent an elephant, a horse, a sheep and a, peacoch respectively ; 
above this stand is placed a crude earthenware figure of a peacock, 
on the top of which the column rests ?■ The roof of thepandal is 
adorned with earthenware coco-nuts, plantains and mangoes. 

The Arasa Vanniyars are more numerous than the Panda- 
muttu sub-easte, but they are somewhat less Brahmanised. They 
differ from the Panda-muttu Vanniyars in the following parti- 
culars, (1) they tolende the re-marriage of widows, (2) they use 
a smaller tali than that of tlie Arasa sub-caste, (3) they use 
only one halasam at weddings, (4) they use cotton thread instead 
of the gold Mm for tying the idl% (5) they use bamboo baskets 
instead of copper trays for carrying the bride^s pariyam and other 
presents, (6) they may not tie a knot in the necklaces of black 
beads {harummu) that they wear. In other respects the customs 
of the Arasa Vanniyars resemble closely those of their Pandu« 
muttu cousins.^ 

Olai Pallis are numerous in the Taluks of ITos-tir/ Dharmapuri, 
Krishnagiri and fJttankarai, and are also found in Salem Taluk. 
They derive their name from the fact that their women wear in 
their ears rolls of palm leaf {olai) instead of hammah. 

Nagavadam Pallis are common in Hosur,^ Krishna giri and 
Dharmapuri, Their name refers to a curious shoe-shaped ear 
ornament, hearing a serpent’s head in gold, which is worn by 
their womenfolk. The Nagavadam Pallis claim superiority io all 
other Pallis, and have substituted the distinctive title Vaniii for 
Nagavadam.^ 


^ See the illustration facing p. 19 of Castes and Trihes^ Yol. VI. 

® In one or two points accounts differ. On atiainment of matixvity it is said 
a girl is segx'egated for 12 or 15 days in a temporary hut of oholarn or katubu 
straw decorated with margosa leaves. After ohildbirth ^tnydha-vdchanam is 
performed on the 10th day, and sometimes the infant is named on the same day. 
The bride price is Its. II, in addition to food. The hailk-post must have leaves 
of the arasa tree {Ficus religiosa) tied to it. . 

^ Chief settlement at Aliyalam, Hosur Taluk, 

^ Chief settlement at Santapnram, Hosur Taluk. 

® An immigrant section of Pallis (Tigalas), at Bahgaioro, who speak a hybrid 
patois of Tamil and Kanarese, are known as BharmarajJlt Okkalu, and they are 
lirdent votaries of the Hharmaraja cult. . , 
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CH.AP. ni. Wherever Pallis occur, their settlements are rather largo, 
SuRTEvor and each village has its headman, who is variously known as 
CTr. Kammdan, Naitdn, mUamnaiMran, Panniya-karcm or Peytxja- 
imalMran. The panchayat usually consists of ten meuTbers. 

Nauans. The Nattans are treated in the Census Eeporls as a distinctive 

caste, though, strictly speaking, they are a sub-caste of Konga 

Yellalars,^ sprung from the Ten-talai section of that caste group. 

Accordin’o' to the Census of 1911 they number nearly 12,000, of 
whom over 7,000 reside in Salem Tahrk, and over 4,000 in Tiru- 
ohengodu. They are said to have migrated in the drst instance 
from'^Tondai-mandalam and the Ohola country, and to have fixed 
their head-quarters at Kangayam in Coimbatore District. East 
of the Kaveri they distributed themselves into three Nads, 

(1) Kil-Karai Pundurai-Nad, now known as Morur, which is the 
chief of their Nads in Salem District, (2) Puvaiii Nad, the 
capital of which is Tara-mangalam, and (3) Easipuram Nad. These 
throe Nads have since split into seven, viz., (1) Morur, (2) Molasi 
(an off-^hoot of Morur Nad^), (3). Parutti-palli, (4) Malla- 
samudrara (an off-shoot of Parutti-palli), (5) Easipuram, (6) Salem 
(an off-shoot of Easipuram) and (7) Elur. An eighth Nad is 
said to have existed, with its centre at Kalyani, but it became 
extinct. The Nads are exogamous, i.e., a member of one Nad must 
not choose a bride from his own Nad, and even the turn Nads of 
Morur and Molasi are regarded as agnate divisions (dMyddi- 
mgiippus), and intermarriage between them is prohibited. Morur 
and Molasi belong, to one and the same Kulam or Gotram, 
called Eanna-Kulam; Easipuram belongs to Yijaya-Kulam and 
Parutti-patti to Sella-Kulam. 

The Nattans are distinguished from the Konga Vellalars in 
the following onstoms ; — 

(1) The Nattans are called Nattar Kavnndar, while the 
Konga Yellalars are called Kndiyana Kavundar, The Nattans of 
Morur Nad also have the titles Immudi and Kangayam. 

(2) The pariyam of the former is Es. 4 and 32 vallams of 
rice, that of the latter Es. 25 and 18 mUarns of rice. 

(3) The tali of the former is simple nnspun yarn ; the tali 
of the latter is spun yarn of 7, 9 or 11 strands. 

1 See above, pp. 139 and. 141-2. 

Local tradition expluins the term Eln-karai as signifying the seven 
Nads here referred to, .The identification ajjpears donbtfidj however, for Eln« 
karai NM referred to in an inscription of 15^0 A.D. (N'o. 21 of 1900) existed in 
the 16tli century as a temtorial division quite distinct from Kil-karai-Eundurai 
Nad (G.E* of 1905, dated. 1599 A.D.), and Piivani Nad (G.E. 19 of 1800, dated 
1568 Ad)., G.E. 27 of 1900, dated 1544 A.D., and G.E. 22 of 1900). See 
below, p. 189. 
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' ,(4) Wliea tlie JTattaii' bridegroom goes to the bride’s bouse 

for the weddingj, lie is heralded by a Pulavari who sings a panegyrio - 
on the caste No such practice, is observ’od among' tHe 

iLoiiga 'Velmlars. , ' " . d 

(5) _Nattan girls are tattooed with dots on eaob cheek, tbe 
.K.onga V eilalars tattoo one dot on the right cheek only. 

(6) The Nattan bride rides to tbe bridegroom’s boase, bat no 

such custom exists among the Konga Vellalars. 

_ (7) The former tie an amulet to tbe neoblaco (a>- 

tbe latter tie it to the proper. 

(8) Nattan females salute both men and women with their 
bands put together and raised above their heads, the Konga Vel- 
lalars do not do so. . 

lyeir caste administration is condaeted by elective pamhayats 
whiob can levy fines up to Es. 2, the proceeds being devoted to 
temple funds. IhepfitjicAayu# is not, however, a strong body, and 
its authority is said to be decaying. 

Ba,ch Nad has its Brahman Guru. The Guru of MorQr and 
Molasi hiads is by oaste a Gurukkal, and he lives in Natta- 
Kadaynr h in Kangayam Nad of Coimbatore. The Gurus of 
Malla-samudram and Parutti-palli Nads are also Gurukkal 
Brahmans, the Guru of the former living at Ayyam-palaiyam in 
Paramati Division, his title being Immndi Sitambala Nayinar, 
and tbe Guru y the latter Nad residing at Kallan-kulam in Salem 
laluk. The Guru of Easipuram Nad is a Dikshitar and lives at 
Pasur in Erode Taluk. 

Nattans ordinarily employ Brahmans as purohits only for 
punydha-vachanam. All other priestly duties are performed by 
barbers, whether it be at deaths, or marriages, or other ceremonies 
The richer classes, however, (Mittadars, eto.), have sought to raise 
themselves in the social scale by employing Brahmans only for all 
ceremonies except those eonneoted with females, but it is said 
that the ceremonial services of barbers cannot oven then he 
dispensed with. 

The marriage customs of the Nattans are curiously complex. 
The chief actors in the ceremonies are the armiaikharan and his 
wife and the barber. The aru^Tio.'lhlzotTUn and his wife (yzTHwidihlcQTi'^ 
are priests of the caste, who are appointed under rather peculiar 
conditions- To become an ammaikkdran, a man must be well on 
in years, of good character, and blessed with children, and his 
wife must be alive. Pie cannot be made an orwiicttkkdTdVi except 
at the marriage of his first, third or last son. Husband and wife 


1 In Dharaparam Taluk, one mile from Palaiya-kottai. 
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aro “ consecrated ’’ together. The ceremony^ is conducted by the 
barber assisted by other arumaikkarcms, and after it is 

over the couple go and dig cooked rice out of the pot in which 
rice is boiled for their son’s marriage ; they are then qualified to 
officiate in other marriages in the caste. 

The prominence of the barber in the marriage rite is accounted 
for in the following story. A Vettuva Eaja, out for his morning 
ride, saw a "Konga Vellalan being shaved by the road-side. The 
Eaja, who wanted a shave, ordered the barber at once to attend 
on him, and the obedient barber complied, leaving the unfortunate 
Vellalan half shaved. The Vellalan, feeling shy of appearing in 
public, shut himself up at home, and begged his son to complete 
the barber’s unfinished task ; the son refused^ however, saying 
that, if he complied, no parent, whether within or outside the 
caste, would ever accept him as son-in-law. A potter overheard 
this, and offered his daughter in marriage on condition that the 
son finished shaving his father. The son accepted the offer, and 
ever after the son was called barber”, and a barber has had to 
conduct the marriage rite among Konga Vellalans and Nattans. 
[t is said to he in consequence of this marriage between a Vellalan 
and a potter girl that the Potters sometimes call themselves 
Vellala Ghettis. 

When a hoy becomes eligible for marriage, his maternal uncle 
goes to his parent’s house with a few rupees, some tenm (millet) 
and a mould used for making palmyra jaggery. The iemh&onr 
is mixed wdth water, and made into a big ball, and into it is put 
the jaggery mould. The whole is boiled, and the ball is placed 
on the threshold of the house where the boy’s parents live ; the 
parents, in company with their arumaihharan and his wife, then 
break the ball in two with a pickaxe. If the jaggery mould is 
found to he uninjured, the marriage will he auspicious. If it be 
damaged, the marriage will be unlucky. 

The next test is to mix some red dye in ghee ; this mixture 
the arumazkMri daubs on the pit of the throat of the bridegroom’s 
mother, and the stream of liquid is watched as it trickles down 
between her breasts ; if the marriage is to be auspicious the stuff 
must trickle down in a straight line to the navel ; if its course is 
deflected the omen is had. Sometimes the mixture is applied at 
the back of the neck, in which ease it must trickle straight down 
the valley which marks the backbone. 

If these omens are favourable the two parents proceed to the 
shandy, and buy salt and turmeric, and smear red kmhumam on 


^ Vide Trkhim^olp Gazetteer , p IO^j. 
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tlieir forelicads. It is only after the eoremonj above doBcribed 
that the bridegroom’s father is permitted to erect a panclal in 
front of hia hoaae. The boy’s father then proceeds with some 
elders of his village in search of a bride. 

A bride is chosen nsiuilly in. some village with in a radius of 
10 or 15 miles of the bridegroom’s house. The betrothal consists j 
as in other castes, of exchange of courtesies between the parents, 
followed by a feast in the house of the bride’s father. Just 
before the wedding, the father and mother of the bridegroom will 
sometimes pass through a hoop made by splitting a twig of 
tamarind, the object of this being to avert the Evil Eye. 

The bridegroom leaves his village on the eve of his Avedding, 
riding usually on horsohaok and proceeded by a Pulavan, who 
sings songs as the procession proceeds. The party tabes with it 
the dowry, which may bo one of three kinds : the full the half 
sir and the quarter sir. The full sir consists of 64 mllams of 
rice, 25 moulds of palmyra jaggery, 5 bundles of betel leaves, 1 
Madras uicasuro of areca-nufe, 1 measure of turmeric, 4 measures 
of gbee, a hurai or cloth for the bride, the tah and a gold iiecklaccb 
When the party reaches the Pillaiyar Kovil of the bride’s 
village, a halt is called, and the bride’s brother comes to meet the 
bridegroom, riding on a horse or ox. The bridegroom and his 
party are then conducted to a guest house sSQ) set apart 

for the purpose, and take their seats on a coir cot, over which tbe 
Dhoby has spread some white cloths* The bridegroom’s sister is 
then given a new red cloth which she has to wear ; she has to 
carry the hurai in a basket (pezhai) to the bride’s house, and there 
a few rupees are tied in the corner of her cloth as her perquisite. 
Then follows a feast given to the bride’s maternal uncles, after 
which they (the uncles) carry the bride, dressed in the Jcurai but 
bare to the waist, and closing her eyes with her tw’-o hands, to the 
nilitu-hal^f a stone set up in the village boundary. There the aru- 
maikharh under the supervision of the barber, ties a piece of yam 
round the stone, tho bride witnessing the process and sitting on 
the basket. This done, the bride is carried back again by her 

^ The full sir of the KoBgaYcIlalars consists of Es. 45 in cash, 10 vallamsof 
i-ioc, 25 moulds of jaggery with cooo*nuts, plantains, etc. j the three- 

quarter s7r m Ka. 9 in cash, 18 ^callams of rice, large pots of jaggery, one pot of 
ghee, and one of oil, with plantains, etc. 

^ Tho nMtU'Tcal is said to represent tbe 24 Nads into which the Konga Vella* 
lars are disfcrihntecl ; theoretically no marriage should take place without the 
presence of the representatives of all the , 24 Nads s as this rule is impossible in 
practice, the ndttu-lcal was introduced as a substitute for the absent representa* 
tives. In Triohinopoly the mttu-kal in said to r0pre8ent the Nonga King, whoso 
permission was essential to every marriage. {Trichinofoly District Gazetteer 
pp. 104—5.) 
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imeles to her parents’ house, and on her arriYal there the am- 
mai-Jc]carlti&& the taHy in this case a mere piece of cotintrj yarn ; the 
tali ornament being attached afterwards. In former days it is 
said the was tied by the harher.^ 

The bridegroom, who till now has been waiting in the guest- 
house, is next oondueted to the bride’s house and introduced to the 
bride. The couple clasp hands, an act which is considered the 
binding portion of the ceremony. The bridegroom next dips his 
little finger in some red dye, and smears it on the bride’s shoulder, 
the bride returning the compliment. The couple next exchange 
betel, and then the barber with the arumaikMran and his wife, 
souse the pair from head to foot with water. Then ghee is 
brought in a golden bowl, and the bridegroom and bride’s brother 
oat out of it together in the presence of the bride. In poorer 
houses a brass bowl is used in which a golden ring is put. The 
bridegroom next goes to the pandal, and the Pulavars there sing 
a song of blessing. The bridegroom then returns to the nattu-hal, 
and there the ohuckler meets him with a new pair of sandals, 
which the bridegroom j)uts on, paying the ehuckler a few annas. 
The bride also is presented with a new pair of sandals at the 
entrance of her house. This closes the first day’s ceremonies, and 
the bridegroom and the party return to their village. 

On the second day the bridegroom’s female relatives proceed 
to the bride’s village and meet the wnmen of the bride’s party at 
the Pillaiyar Shrine. There the two parties salute each other and 
then adjourn to the bride’s house and presents are exchanged. 

On the third day the bride pays a visit on horseback to the 
bridegroom’s village, and meets him in his house. Here, too, the 
barber is master of the ceremonies. 

On the fifth day bride and bridegroom together are oondueted 
. back to the bride’s house, and the wedding terminates. 

The Tamil agricultural castes are further represented by (4) 
Aganiudaiyans (11,414), (5) Udaiyans^ (25,028), (6) Vettuvans 
(11,180), and (7) Malaiyalisy(28,596). 

The Agamudaiyans occur mostly in the Taluks of Atttir, 
tJttankarai and Krishnagiri. In the Baramahal they are orga- 
nised into five Nads, each under its Natian, The head-quarters of 
the Nattms^ in order of their precedence, are (1) Anandur, (2) 


^ Iti recent; years it has been the practice to permit the bridegroom to Tisife 
the bride’s house to see the tali tied, and in the most advanced families the 
bridegroom is even asked^ to tie the himself. 

» The diSerence between the to talfor TJdaiyans and the sum of the totals 
for the three sab-castes represents these Udaiyans whose sub-caste is nnspeci- 
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Kaveri-patoam, (3) Jagadevi, (4) Maharaja-gadai^ and (5) Pai- 
pO.laiyanid In every village there is an t)r-Kcvmnd(m^ who is 
entitled to two shares atinarriageSj and on other occasions* The 
Ur-Katmndans^ however, are not entitled to smnmon panchdyats^ a 
privilege which vests exckisivcly in the Ndtidm. The BaramahSi 
Agamudaiyans are said to own allegiance to a Guru who lives ati 
Pa Ini. The Uttankarai Agamudaiyans are also said to recognise 
a Guru at Tiruvannamalai, known as Konga-Namassivayya«swami. 
In the Southern Districts they hoar some affinity to the Maravans 
and Kalians.*^ Their customs closely follow those of the 
Vellaiars, and there is reason to suppose that in Salem District a 
large number of the caste have returned thoinselvos as Vellalars.^ 
They are said to belong to the Sirnntali section. 

The XJdaiyans are divided into throe wellmarked endogamous 
sub-eastes, (a) Malaimans 10,027, (6) Nattainans 12,421 and {c) 
Sudarmans 1,499. They trace their descent from three foster 
daughters of the poetess Avvaiyar, who became the wives of a 
king of Tirii-koyihlr ill South Aroot, where their Guru still resides. 
Over two-thirds of the Malaimans are to be found in Salem and 
Omalur Taluks, especially in the Easipuram Division, most of the 
remaining third residing in Attur ^ Two-thirds of the 
Nattamaris, and more than half the Sudarmans occur in Attur 
Taluk. Outside those throe taluks, the Udaiyans are rare. 
Their original settlements were in the western portion of South 
Arcot, and thence they have spread into Trichinopoly and Salem. 
Many of the Catholic converts round Easipuram are Malaimans by 
caste, and it is said that interdining and even iutermai'riage, 
between the converted and nnoonverted families are tolerated } 
Weddings arc celebrated in the bridegroom’s house, 

The V ettxlYans are to he found mostly in Tiruchengodu Taluk ; 
in Salem Taluk they number about 1,000. The Vettuvans of the 
Kongu country trace their descent from the followers of an ancient 
Eaja of Kalahasti, by name Mnttani E§,ja.^ In the 2800th year of 


^ Pai-palaiyam is about 4 miles south of Kuppam, in JJTorth Arcot District, 
s Gastes and Tnh$s, Vol. I, p. 6. 

® Gensubs llefort^ 1901, p. 140, 

^ Malaimaiis are numerous in Pudapalaiyain near Easipuram, and in 
Palli-patti and Fachudaiyan-palaiyam, south of Hamugxripet. 

5 For a more detailed description ol the Udaiyans, see Trichinopoly 
Gazetteer, p. 108, and South Arcot Gazetteer, "p, 109, and Castes and Tribes, Tol. 
YII,p, 206. 

^ For this account I am indebted to Hr* 0. Sitapati Eao, Sub- Magistrate 
of Namakkal, whose information is based on a booklet in the possession ol Uma 
Mahesvara Fandittar, chief Guru of the Takghat Vettuvans. 
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tbe Kali-yuga, or about 800 when South India was ruled by 
the Ghera, Ohbla and Pandya kings, th e king of the Cheras, growing 
old, was seized with a desire to eschew the world, and with his 
consort to go to Heaven without dying. After searching long and 
fruitlessly for a teacher who would guide him in the right way, 
he at length heard of a Saint of great sanctity, residing at 
Tiruvarur in Tanjore District, Him he consulted ; the holy man 
suggested that the king, if he wanted to make areally great 
sacrifice, should hand over the kingdom to him. This the king 
consented to do; the Saint bade him enter a ^^^^hpaka-vimmam, 
(aeroplane decorated with heaven-born flowers), which had been 
brought to earth for his convenience, and the King and Queen 
proceeded to Heaven, leaving the kingdom in the holy man^s 
charge. The latter soon shifted his regal responsibilities by hand- 
ing the kingdom over to Brahman administrators. These 
Brahmans ruled for some four centuries, towards the end of which 
period the kingdom sxiffered severely from the depredations of 


certain raiders called Ottiars and Salliars, who represented, it is 
said, the Kallars and Maravars of to-day. The Brahmans in their 
trouble applied for advice to the holy man who had given them 
the kingdom, and who must have lived to a great age. The Saint 
informed them that in the 2249th year of the Kali-yuga, when the 
Ghera, Chola and Pandya kings wore in like quandary, they had 
sought and obtained help from the then Eaja of Ealahasti (in 
Ohittoor District), and suggested that the Brahman rulers should 
do likewise. Envoys were accordingly sent, and, after some 
difficulty, the Baja of Kalahasti, Muttani Eajanhyname, after 
consultation with his Guru IJmapathi Desikar, was prevailed on 
to assist. On the 10th day after the new moon in the month of 
Tai in the year Pramatha, 2700 years after the beginning of the 
Ivali-yuga, the Eaja of Kalahasti sejt out for the south. On the 
Kaveri bank he settled his Guru at Nanjai-Edaiyar.^ The Eaja 
and his fighting men then crossed the Kaveri and moved on Karur, 
■where he worshipped at the ancient shrine of Pasupatisvara-swami. 
Ib’om Kariir the Eaja conducted a successful campaign against 
the raiders, and, after crushing them, he repaired again to Nanjai- 
Edaiyar. Eaja and Guru then visited the Siddha Kovil at the 


1 The locality is described in tbe, original as follows 
Qufr&srssfi/B^ jsmsrmisflvuQ^iiir 

Quq^th 

ike gist of tlie text being that ike rite okosen was tbe “Doab formed by ike 
Kaveri and tke Tirumani-muttar,. 
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foot of the Kanja-naalai, to enjoy the society of the EisMs and 
Yogis then living there. After their return to Nanjai-Edaiyar, ^ 

the king was requested hy the Brahman rulers to takeover the ^ 

kingdom as a reward for his services. The king consented jinakiug ^ ebtnvaEs. 
Karfir his head- quarters, and posting a chief at Kapila-malai (15 
miles south-west of Namakkal) and another ai Siva-malai (near 
the boundary between Erode and Dharapuram Taluks), 

This Muttani Raja of Kalahasti seems to he the same as 
the Muttu Baja referred to in the traditions of the Ambalakka- 
rans, the Muttiriyans (Miitrjiclias), the Uralis and the Valaiyansd 
According to Vettiiva legend, Muttani Raja was a son of one 
Vijayan, born to him hy a jungle girl, with whom he fell in love 
when hunting, and whose father he slew Vijayan’s father was 
Karmappa Nayanar, a hero whose name is associated with the 
traditions of the Vedans, Bedas, Amhalakkarans, and Valaiyans, 
and who is identiSed -with one of the sixty-three Saivite Saints, 
Kaiinappa Nayanar ® was the eldest of ten brothers, sons of a 
Vedar girl who contracted a gdndharva marriage with a descend- 
ant of Yayathi, one of the heroes of the Mahdhhdrata} No 
historical evidence has been adduced to corroborate the migration 
legends of these castes, hut the community of tradition probably 
points to a community of origin, and the legend of a Vettuva 
Raja still clings to Sankaridrug.® 


^ Vide Cmies and, Tribes, V'ol. I, page 27 (Ainbalakkarsirs, and Mutiarasan- 
A:omdw), VoL V, x>. 127 (Matraclias), VoL VII, pp. 242 and 213 (Uralis), and 
perhaps Vol, VII, p. 279 Miihtal Ilavattan, the special caste god of the 
Valaiyans). 

^ Hence the name VettuTan,” one who cuts. 

® Vide Gastes and TribeSf Vol. VII, p. 332 (Vedans), Yoh I, p. 26 (Amhalak- 
kavau), Trichino^oly Mstrlct Qazeiteer, p. 114 (Valaiyaus), and E. S. M, Ho. Ill 
Bedas, p. 9, 

^The second of the ten brothers earned the title Kavalan, by guarding 
the envii'cnraent of the ilisbi Uthangi while he performed a ydgam. The 
third brother rode round the earth on a horse of the Devas and won tho 
title BhUvalan, The f on,rth son fell in love with two girls whom he met on the 
banks of the Tungabhadra, and wedded them on condition that ho adopted the 
family title of their father, Mavalar. These three brothers became tho proge- 
nitors of three tribes the Eavalans, the Bhtivalans (or PCLvalans) and tho 
Mavalans. The BhUvalans are said still to e^cist near Porur in Coimbatore 
Taluk, the other two tribes have not been traced, 

® See Vol. II, p, 281. Mr. V, Veukayya suggests that the ** Vidukadan alias 
Yatturayan” mentioned in a fragmentary inscription of the Harasimha- 
Ferumal temple at Namakkal (No. 11 of 190G) may be connected with the 
Vettuva Eajas. Another tradition states that the Konga kings invited Vettu- 
vans from t^he Chela and Pandya countries to assist, them against the Keralas, 
and a third tradition relates how the Vetthvans assisted the OhSla king Aditya- 
varma to conquer the Kongu country in the latter part of the ninth century 
{Castes (md Tribes^ Yoh III, p, 394), 
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No clearly defined snb-eastes appear to exist among the 
Yettm’ans. The following exogamons clans are reported : (1) 

Authi, (2) Mnlai, (3) Pattali, (4) Karadi, (6) Vanni, (6) Kattu, 
(7) Billai, (8) Varagu, (9) Santhappadai, (10) Pandi. Caste 
disputes ai-e decided by pcmchayats presided over by an hereditary 
officer called KoUukMran, and appeals lie to a PattahJcdran, of 
whom there are three; one at Irukkur near Eapila-malai 
(Namakkal Taluk) ; another, entitled Kalahasti Kavundar, at 
Paritram (Karur Talnk) ; and a third at Siva-inalai (Pharapuram 
Talak). The full title of a PatiaMdran runs Jmmudi-puUam- 
Icumdra-aTlala-mna-pdthim-Idumba-llatya^WayahJmr, the word 
Idumba being his personal name. Pattakkars only are known as 
Nayakkar, a title bestowed upon them, it is said, by Tirumala 
Nayaka of Madura, the ordinary caste title being Kayundar. 
Vettuvans employ as purohits a sect of Tamil speaking Smarta 
Brahmans known as Sivadvijas, who are rather looked down upon 
by other Brahmans. These purohits officiate at the purifactory 
ceremonies after childbirth, and on the 3rd and 16th days after 
death, and among the more advanced classes during the perfor- 
mance of sraddhas. Their Guru, as already stated, resides at 
Nanjai-Edaiyar and bears the title Umapathi-Desikar or TJma- 
Mahesvara-Gurukkal ; he claims descent from the Guru who 
migrated with the Vettuvans from Kalahasti. At Nanjai- 
Edaiyar is a maiam, and a shrine where Siva and his consort are 
still worshipped as Kalahasti Isvarar and Gnanambikai. 

The Malaiyalis are the principal inhabitants of the Talaghat 
Hills, their chief settlements being on the Shevaroys, Kalrayans, 
Chitteris, Kolli-malais and Paohai-malais, In Attur Taluk they 
number 12,800, in Salem Taluk 7,300 odd, in Httankarai just 
under 7,000 and there are a few returned for Omaltlr and tJttan- 
karai. Thanks to their isolation and the feverish climate of their 
habitat, they form a far more homogeneous community than any 
of the castes of the plains, and afford an interesting object lesson 
in ethnology. They trace their origin to Oonjeeveram,^ The 
legend runs that three brothers, by name Periyannan, Naduvan- 
nan and Ohinnannan, went a hunting in a forest accompanied by 
three huntin g hounds, and it came on to rain so heavily for two 


^ The Fachai-kutfci and Pachai-knttatha Vellalars of the North A.rcot 
.Tavadis have also a tradition of migration from Conjeeveram, but they are 
quite a distinct caste from the Malaiyalis of Salem, Trichinopoly and South 
Arcot, though, ourioosly enough, they own some sort of allegiance to the V6dar 
Poligars of Kan gun di. Legend has ii that the Kalrayans, Fachai-malais and 
Kolli-malais were wrested by the three brothers from two heroes known as 
V^da-Yellala and Kana-Koravar* 
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days that they were not able to quit the forest. Their hounds, CHAP, iii 
however, returned home, and their wives, seeing the clogs without Survey of 
their masters, coneluded that their husbands had died in the 
jungles, and accordingly, as all loyal widows should do, set fire Halaiynlis 
to their houses and perished in the flames. On the third day the 
hunters returned to find their houses in ashes and their wives 
dead. The bereaved husbands thereupon consoled themselves by 
marrying again ; Periyannan chose a ICaikolar girl, and settled 
on the Kalrayans ; Naduvannan chose a Vedachi as his bride, 
and the Pachai-malais as his residence ; Chinnannan married a 
Devendra Pallan, and made his home on the Kolli-malais. These 
three brothers thus became the progenitors of the three clearly 
defi.ned suh-castes into which the Malaiyalis are divided, the 
Periya-Malaiyalis, the Pachai-Malaiy alls and the Kolli-Malaiyalis. 

The Malaiyalis are also divided into a large number of 
exogamous clans which they call vaguppm, A curious feature in 
connection with these mguppus is that certain groups of them 
(called dayddi vaguppus) are inter se exogamous also. The 
members of these dayddi clans call one another brothers {annan- 
tambigal)^ and marriage between them is, for some unknown 
reason, regarded as incestuous. For instance, in Sittur NM there 
are seven mguppus ; five of which (Pilan, Mtikkandi, Pusan, 

Manikkan and Tiruvichi) form one dayddi group, and the 
remaining two (Kannan and Tillan) another ; no member of the 
first group of clans may marry into any other clan of that group, 
but must go to some other clan for his bride. Similarly the 
Eonan clan of the Mtour Malaiyalis may not intermarry with 
either the Mattayan, the Emaiyande, or Eannathan clan of 
Tiruppuli Nad, but may take a bride from the Alatti or Punnan 
elan of that Nad, though all the fi.ve clans of Tiruppuli Nad 
are inter se exogamous. Similarly among the Pachai-Malaiyalis 
there are about fifty clans, arranged in about eight ddyddl^TOwps. 

Some of these mguppus bear quaint and outlandish names which 
would afltord unlimited scope for a philologist^s fancy, but it 
cannot be said they are totemistic in origin. 

Of the three sub-castes, the Kolli-Malaiyalis are the most 
conservative and the best organised.^ They are to be found on 
the Kolli-malais of Namakkal and Attur Taluks, on the Boda- 
malais and in the valley between the Boda-malais and Jerugu- 
malais.^ On the Kolli-malais they are organised into four groups 
of which two, the Three-Nad and the Four-Nad Malaiyalis, are 

1 Kolli-Malaiyalis are also foand on Pala-iaaki, BargCir-malai and Kali-malai 
in Bhavani Talnk. 
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in Namakkal witli head-quarters respectivelj at Selur ‘and 
Valapptir; and twO; the Anjur (five- village) and Munur (three- 
village) Malaiyalis are in x\.ttur. The Aiijnr Malaijalis comprise 
the five Nads of Bayilam, Tiruppuli, Edappuli, Pirakarai and 
Sittnr, vdth a population of 6,641, and the Miiniir Malaiyalis the 
three Nads of Knnduni, Alattnr and Pelappadi, with a popula- 
tion of 1,501. The Anjur Malaiyalis are under the jurisdiction 
of the Periya-Pattahkdmn of Bayil-Nad, whose office is hereditary. 
He is not called Raja^ and has no Mandtrl. Baeh of the five 
tJrs ’’ has its Ur-Kavmdan^ who is elected. Caste disputes are 
decided in the first instance by the Ur-Kavundan in consultation 
with a number of K^araldkdrans^ who are elected, one from each 
clan, in the Ur concerned. An appeal from the decision of the 
'^anchdyat so constituted lies to the Periya-Patta’kMran of Bayil- 
Nad, who finally settles the dispute in conjunction with the 
KarahMrans of Bayil-Nad and the Ur^-Kavundan and KaraMcdrans 
of the Ur in which the dispute arose. It is not, however, essential 
that all the Karakkdrans should be present in this appellate court, 
and a quorum of five will suffice. Among the Mtour Malaiyalis, 
however, the Ur-Kavmdans refer disputed decisions to the Raja of 
the Four Nads at "Valappur, whose decision is final. The Kolli- 
Malaiyalis of the Boda-malais and the adjoining valley are ruled 
by a Ndtidn resident at Kilur, who exercises authority over the 
Kolli-Malaiyalis of Bhavani Taluk also, and from whom an 
appeal may be y)ref erred to the Periya-Pattakkdran^ of Bayil-Nad. 

The Pachai- Malaiyalis are organised into three Nads, of which 
two (Ven-Nad and Temhara-Nad) are in Trichinopoly^ District, 
and the third, Atti-Nad, covers the Pachai-malais of Attur. The 
Paehai-Malaiyalis extend, however, across Attur Taluk through 
the Paittur Hills to the villages of the Tumbal Valley, the upper 
Vasishta-nadi, the Aruntlttu-malais and the Manjavadi &hat, 
and are found even as far afield as the hamlets of Kanjeri and 
Palamedu at the western foot of the Shevaroys, and at Veppadi, 
near the headwaters of the Toppur River. For the purposes of 
caste administration they are divided into Sub-Nads, Karais 
or Tamukkas*, for instance, Nallaya.-Kavundan Nad, Kalatti- 
Kavundan Nad on the Pachai-malais, Manmalai Nad west of the 


^ Duiing the minority of the Baja of Valappur, his powers were exercised 
by his mother who was called aided by a Mandiri or Prime Minister. 

The administrative machinery in the ifamakkal Nads is different from that of 
the Attar Nadsj each village or; having its Vf’Kmimdan or K'utti-maniyam 

and each Had its Nuiidn, from /whom appeals lie to the PaitalcMrayh or Mdja of 
Valappur or Selor, See TricMmj^^ly Disiricf 6fa$ieUeer, p. 125. 

® Tide Trkhinopoly p* 124. 
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Facliai-nialais, and Paitto Nad. There are Naiidns also at OIIAP. ill, 
Mamanji in tlie Tnmbal valley, at Aladi^patti on the Aranattu- 
malais, at Kiri-patti in the Vasishta-nadi valley north of Belur, "—I"’ 
at Earaniandai with jurisdiction over the Manjavadi villages Malaijaiis. 
and the slopes of the Shevaroys, and at Toinha-Kallaniir a hamlet 
of Pattnkunam-patti north of the Manjavadi Pass, with juris- 
diction extending to the south-western Komhais of the Ohitteris 
and the northern and western Ifomhais of the Shevaroys. The 
Sul>Nads are divided intopaUis, each under the jurisdiction of an 
Ur-'Katmndan ^ whose title is Muppan^ and who is assisted bj a 
KangdnL Each Sah«Nad is ruled by a NdUdn^ ISdUu-Kamnclcm 
or Kutti-Kavundan^ assisted by one or more Kardkhdrans^ whose 
appointment is subject to his approval. The Usdttdns in turn are 
subject to the authority of a council of seven Ohinna-Dorau}- presi- 
ded over by a Periya-Borai^ who is sometimes called Eaja and 
resides at Sethakam on the Pachai-malais. Under the Dorais are 
certain Mandiris or Prime Ministers, whose powers seem a little 
vague. There are Mandiris at Pakkalam, on the Pachai-malais, at 
Paittur and at Kiri-patti. The Paittur Mandiri is acknowledged 
by 12 IfaraiSy the Kiri-patti Mandiri by six The 

Paittur Mandiri lays claim to a precedence over the Pakkalam 
Mandiri^ which is not admitted by some influential members of 
the community. 

The Periya-Malaiyalis hold the Kalrayans, the Shevaroys and 
the Ohitteris. They call themselves Karalans^, a name which some 
authorities connect with Kerala, the ancient name for Malabar. 

The Kalrayans (population in Kallakurchi Taluk a little over 
20,000, in Attur Taluk not quite 10,000) are said to have been 
colonised by five Chieftains, whose descendants still govern the 
five Kalrayan Jaghirs,^ as a sort of priestly hierarchy, each Jaghir 
being divided into several Sub-Nads, Intermarriage between the 
Malaiyalis of. the Kalrayans and those of the Shevaroys is 
extremely rare, owing, no doubt, to distance, a frequent cause 
of fission in the caste system. The Shevaroys are divided into 
three Nads, (1) Bela-Nad (Salem), (2) Moha-Nad, (S) Mutta-Nad 
each under its own PattakMran, and each containing nine 


^ The Qhbma-Domis live at Ma^-ambadi, Mangalam,Manjarai (2), Pudtir, Fak- 
kalam and Hallamati, 

® The term appears in the inscriptions of Asoka and is supposed to be 
identical with Chera, see Malabar Distriot GamUeer^ p. 2'7. The Malaiyalis of 
the Pachai-malais and Kolli-malais also lay, claim to the title Karalan* 

® (1) Periya-Kalrayans, (2) Chinn a-Kalrayans, (3) Jadaya-Kavnndan IVad, 
(4) Knrnba-Kavtindan Nad, (5) Ariya-Kavnndan Nad i see below, VoL II, p, 
290, and of South Arcot District Gazetteer, p. 829 sq, for the functions of these 
Foligars. ■ - ■ ’ . 
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pattis tinder Mufpaiis, who are elected as a rule, each from a 
vaguppu prescribed by custom. The are assisted by 

Ma/ivakMram, who give notice of marriages *0 th|viUagesj) e 
Nad Mucerued, and summon the villagers ^ a^end ; the Mrippam 
are assisted by Kcmgank. The village of Ohitteri is the residence 
of a Guru, who appears to be revered by all three sub-castos of 

Brahman paroAffer are not usually employed by Malaiyahs, and 
the purohit's duties at marriages and other domestio occurrences 
are performed by the caste officers above enumeraucd, in addition 
to their judicial functions. A FattalMran or Dorm is treated 
with great respeet,and his dignity requires that whoever meets 

him. should prostrate before him. ^ 

Though the traditions of the Malaiyalis trace their origin to 
Conieeveram. their castoms point to Malabar, and it has been con- 
iectured that they migrated from the ancient Kingdom ot Iprala. 
Kalrayan inscriptions (Vol. II, p- 300) throw no light on the snh- 
iect It is possible, however, that certain Malaiyali customs are 
survivals of a state of civilization which at one time was common 
to both the east and west of the Indian Peninsula, and which 
is now confined to the Malabar Coast. The customs referred 

to are the following : — . , , 

(1) Among the Kolli-Malaiyalis, boys and girls wear the 
forelock (mv/n-liudumi) which is such a becoming and univeisal 
feature of the West Coast Hindus, the rest of the head being 
shaved. Boys retain this forelock till they are about 12 years of 
age, and girls till they attain puberty ; boys then have this fore- 
lock shaved off, and grow a hudumi at the back of the head in 
aceordanoe with the fashion universal in the East Coast Districts, 
and girls allow all their hair to grow.' Among the Pachai-Malai- 
yalisalso, little girls wear the forelock, but, unlike their Kolli- 
malai cousins, they do not wait for puberty before they shave it off. 

(2) The women of the Kolli-malais wear cloths of white 
cotton, tied across the breast and under the armpits, never passed 
over the shoulder, and falling a little below the knees. _ The other 
two sub-castes, however, follow the fashion of the plains. 

(3) The women of the Kolli-malais wear beneath their 
ordinary cloth a short loin-cloth of white cotton about a yard and 


1 The KoIli-MalaiyS-lis of Bhavani Taluk are, however, said to acknowledge as 
Qwru an Ayyangar Brahman residing at Pnlaveri. 

» A suggestive article hy Mr. H.B. Subbaroyan is printed in Yol. V, p. 821 sq. 
of the Indian Review (190% The theories therein advanced are not, however, 
tenable in the light of historical criticism. 

3 Except among ScUya Brahmans and Dlkshitars, see Castes and Tribes, 
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a half long and three-fonrfchs of a yard wide, which serves no 
apparent useful purpose, but bears a striking resemblance to that 
worn by the girls of Malabar, Similar cloths are worn by the 
women of the other two sub-castes beneath their coloured 

(4) Though tattooing is permitted among the Pachai-Malai- 
jalis and the Periya-Malaiyalis, yet the Eolli-Malaiyaiis entertain 
such a .strong prejudice against the practice, that they will not 
permit any tattooed person to enter one of their houses. Why 
their feeling on the subject should be so strong is not clear, but 
it is a significant fact that on the Malabar Coast, tattooing is 
practically unknown,^ 

(5) On attainment of maturity some Malaiyali girls remain 
under pollution for 30 days, a period longer than any recognised 
in the plains, but by no means uncommon in Malabar. There 
appears, however, to be a tendency among Malaiyalis to shorten the 
period. 

(6) The only ear-ornament worn by girls among the Kolli- 
Malaiyalis is a *' big boss-shaped hollow cylinder of gold or gilt from 
an inch to an inch-and-a-half or more in diameter an ornament 
which requires the lobe of the ear to be largely extended in order 
that it may be fitted in, and which resembles the toda worn by 
Nayar women. 

It is impossible to believe that the above customs, which differ- 
entiate the Malaiyalis from the Hindus of the plains, are inno- 
vations on their ancestral observances, and they must therefore be 
survivals. It is clear, too, that the Malaiyalis of the Kolli-malais 
have been less affected by the forces of assimilation than their 
cousins. Whatever be the source to which these survivals should 
be traced, the suggested affinity with the civilization of Malabar 
seems further corroborated by certain marriage customs which 
appear to he the reminiscences of a polyandrous civilization such as 
that which has made the Nayars and kindred communities famous. 

The Malaiyalis observe the rule of menarlham (see p. 133) with 
unusual rigor, and with curious results. An inconvenience in- 
herent in the menankam system is that sometimes the urimau%iT\ 
is a good deal older than the husband allotted to her by fate and 
custom. Hence it sometimes happens that ‘‘sons when mere 


1 Mr. S. Krishaaswami Ayyangar writes ‘‘ I'wo pieces of cloth were worn 
by all women in early times, though I am not certain when actually the practice 
drops out. It seems to be quite an Aryan practice, as I have seen it referred to 
quite often in Sanscrit literature.’' As a general usage it survives on the West 
Coast. See Malabar District Gazetteevj p, 143. 

2 The practice of tattooing among the Paohai-Malaiyalis is traced tradition- 
ally to the Vedaohi bride of Kaduvannan. 

® Vide Malabar District Gazetteer) p. 146, 
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CHAP. Ill, children are married to mature females and the father-in'-law^ of 
SURVKV 01>' the bride assumes the perforinanGe of the prooreative function 
Castes. raises up a progeny on his son’s behalf. IV hen the putative 

Maiai^s. father comes of age, and in their turn his wife’s male offspring are 
married, he performs for them the same office that his father did 
for him,” If the hoy-husband’s father is dead, or is not particu- 
larly fond of his daiighter-in-law, one of Ms brothers or some 
other near male relative may be requisitioned to take charge of 
the girl.^ Another curious custom reported of the Periya-Malai- 
yalis is that the weddingi^J^ is not tied by the bridegroom, but by 
a stranger known as the Kaniyan, whose function seems analogous 
to tliat of the Mcmavalan m a iali-heiiii-halydn(im in Malabar.^ Yet 
more significant is the fact that though a woman lives openly in 
adultery, all the children she bears to her paramour ^ are regarded 
as the lawful children of her rightful husband. In fact, divorce is 
not permitted among the Periya-Malaiyalis, is discountenanced by 
the Kolli-Malaiyalis, and a husband never loses the proprietary 
right over his wife’s children, whoever their father may be. The 
Pachai-Malaiyalis are said to allow divorce on payment of a fine 
of Bs. 25, but the practice is presumably an innovation, imitative 
of the customs of the plains. 

On the whole the marriage customs of the Malaiyalis differ 
but little from those of the plains^. The betrothal contract is 
settled in the presence of the Ur-Kavundan^ and if the contracting 
parties belong to different villages, the Ur-Kavimdans of both 
villages should he present, and the Fattaldkdrards consent should 
be obtained. The bride-price varies, and is often paid in kind; 
the Pachah Malaiyalis of trttankarai give iomhandagams of grain, 


^ It is a castoni that the ISTalaiyalis are not prond of, and they are reluc- 
tant to admit its existence* That the practice was once widespi’ead cannot be 
doubted. See Trichimpoly District Gazetteer^ p. 94*, of. p. 103 (KongaVellalars), 
and p, 123 (Tobtiyans). 

^ See Malabar District Gazetteer, pp. 101 and l73. On the Kolli-malais the 
tali is said to be tied by the Ur~Kavtmdan, Intercourse betiveen the Kaniyan 
and the bride would be considered incestuous. Mr. Le Fanu writes that on 
the day of marriage the Malaiyali bride in the Ohitteri villages is the common 
property oC all the villagers except the person chiefly interested, but after that 
date she belongs to him exclusively, ” and adds with reference to the last sen- 
tence in theory at least, for the village houses have generally two doors, at 
one of which the ijar amour deposits his slippers on entering ; should the master 
of the house after seeing these persist in entering his own house, he would be 
held guilty of a very serious breach of village etiquette. ” [SaZem District 
Manual, Vol. II, p. 274 ] Local enquiries show that this custom is still observed. 

5 Provided of course that he is a Malaiyali ; a liason with a man of another 
caste invariably im?olvcs exoommunioatioai ‘ 

^ For a description of a Malaiyali wedding on the Shevaroys see Castes 
and Tribes, Vol. IV, p. 220; 
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4 pa-godas (Es. 14) in cash, and a cow with calf; elsewhere it 
ranges from Es. 10 to Es. 50. A fee of Es. 10-8-0 should also bo 
paid to the officers of the caste^j but this may be remitted by the 
Pattafckaran. On the Paehai-malais the preliminary nalangu is ^^alaiyahs. 
porformed on Sundays, the pandals erected at the houses of both 
bride and bridegroom ^ on Wednesday, and the MuhUrtam takes 
place at tlie bride’s house on Thursday. At the house of each 
party a hdasani is prepared of three new vessels placed one above 
the other, and is taken to the Vignosvara temple on the "Wednes- 
day night. The order in v^hioh pan^mtpdri is distributed is governed 
by rigid etiquette. The Periya-Domi receives five shares, the other 
Dorais four each, the Mandtm three each, the KiUta-Kavmclan t\vo 
and the MUppan one. The bridegroom then presents the bride with 
the kurai, a white or red cloth with a black border, ineasoriiig from 
12 to 17 cubits in length and from 2 to 3 cubits wide 'k On the 
Kolli-malais the ceremonies take place at the bridegroom’s house, 
whither the bride is taken betw^een daybreak and 7 a.m. on the 
wedding morning. The bridegroom places the tc%li on the girl’s 
iie<dv, and the Ur-Kavimdan^ standing behind her, ties it. It is 
the ITr-Kcwmdan^ too, who places the hand of the boy in that of 
the girl, and who pours water over their clasped hands. 

Widow re-marriage is permitted in all three sub-castes^. The 
Kolli-Malaiyalis do not permit a vridow to marry her husband’s 
brother ; the Paehai-Malaiyalis allow such anions. At a widow 
marriage among Kolli-Malaiyalis the bridal couple kneel opposite 
each other, and a cloth is suspended between them ; the bride- 
groom passes the idli under the cloth, and places it on the bride’s 
neck, but he is not allowed to see the face of the bride till the tali 
is tied by the Ur-Kamndan. When a widow marries, the children 
she bore to her first husband are taken charge of by their father’s 
nearest male relative, and it is usual for a father to register his 
patta land in the name of his children to prevent it being enjoyed 


1 See Dr. Shortt’s Hill Rangest Vol. Ill, pp. 39 atid 40. “ The poor generally 
pay at the time only a portion, whilst the remainder of the dowry is paid by yearly 
mstalmentSj and instances have come to my knowledge where the son was pay- 
ing by dribs and drabs the dowry due by his father when he married his mother. 
Should an elderly man marry a young girl, he has to pay a much larger dowry 
than would be required of a young man.” 

2 Marriage at the bridegroom’s house appears to have been the original 
custom, but the RaUakMran may claim the privilege of fixing the place where 
the wedding should be celebrated. Of. Dr. Shortt’s Mill Ranges^ Tol. II, p. 39. 

8 The Jcurai of the Periya-Malaiyalis is said to be only three or four cubits 
in length. 

i This practice is said to be prohibited among the Dprais of the Pachai* 
MalaiyaliSu 
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by bis widow’s husband. Divorce proceedings among the Pachais 
Malaiyalis are of the simplest deseripfcion ; the hnsband declares 
in the presence of the Guru^ that he has abandoned his wife, and 
he tenders her a bit of straw or a splinter of wood in token of 
repudiation. She is not allowed, however, to marry a second 
husband till her first husband dies. 

It is possible that a pollution period of thirty days on attain- 
ment of maturity was at one time observed throughout the caste, 
and that the period has subsequently been shortened in imitation 
of lowland practice. On the Paohai-malais, it is said, the girl 
is kept in a hut outside the village for five days, and on the 6th 
she is bathed and admitted into the house, but the house remains 
under minor pollution for another thirty days, and no villager may 
enter it. Throughout these thirty days the girl is bathed daily, 
water being poured over her head, and the house is cleansed once 
a week. The Pachai-Malaiyalis of Uttankarai Taluk, however, 
observe segregation and pollution for twelve days. Some 
Kolli-Malaiyalis observe thirty days’ pollution, some only fifteen. 
Among the Periya^Malaiyalis the period varies from seven to 
eleven days. T’or the purification ceremony it is the fashion for 
the few who can afford it to employ Brahman purohits. Purifica- 
tion after childbirth is said to take place on the 12fch, 15th 
or 16th day, but the Paohai-Malaiyalis observe pollution of a 
minor kind for thirty daj^'s. No formal child -naming ceremony 
is performed, and no fixed rule appears to exist as to when 
a child should he named. A Kolli-Malaiyali child is named 
sometimes on the 10th day, sometimes in the 3rd month after 
birth, on the Paohai-malais at the end of a year, while on 
the Shevaroys the name is given on the 3rd day. It is not nn- 
common to consult the local pujari as to what name should he 
selected, the priest, after certain ceremonies, announcing the name 
under divine inspiration. Children are often named after popular 
deities, e.g., Kongan (Kongay, if a girl), Vadaman (Vadami), 
Sirangan (Sirangi), Pidavan (Pidari), Kali, Arppali, etc. ; in fact 
hoys are more frequently named after a God than after their 
grandfather (p. 132). Popular nicknames are Kariyan (black), 
Vellaiyan (fair), Kutfcaiyan (short), Sadaiyan (curly), Periya 
Payal (big boy), Oiiinna Payal (little boy), etc. It is the practice 
among the Kolli-Malaiyalis to bore the left nostril,^ among the 
Pachai-Malaiyalis the right nostril, and among the Periya- 
Malaiyalis neither nostril. Malaiyali women never wear the 
rmikhai^ and, while at home or in the field, they leave bare the 
shoulders, arms and upper part of the body; before strangers. 


^ Dr. Skorttii, Ranges, YoL II, p. 37- 
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htoweyer, and when going to market the upper end of the cloth is 
loosened from over the breast or waist and carried across the left 
shoulder, and thrown loosely over the hack, shoulders, and arms.’ ^ 
The Paoliai-Malaijalis seem peculiarly fond of colour ; their women 
never wear white except on their wedding day, when they don 
the hurai (p. 159), which is never tied above the waist. They 
are permitted to wear either '' black ” or red cloths, and generally 
prefer a dash of yellow, orange, or green ; they wear green and 
crimson glass in their ear-rings, and even the men affect bright 
colours in their only article of attire, the homanmn. Their dietary 
is of the usual type, and includes pork. Malaiyalis of both sexes 
are ardent smokers. The practice of producing fire by silica and 
steel survives among the Pachai-Malaiyalis, only two or three 
men in a paiti possessing the necessary apparatus, which, together 
with some charred cotton, is kept in a small leather pouch. The 
houses and agricultural methods of the Malaiyalis are referred to 
elsewhere (pp. 108 and 211). The duties of the barber, dhoby 
and mkhvife are performed by people of their own caste. Tliej^ 
engage Pariahs, however, to play tom-toms, etc., on ceremonial 
occasions, and Pariahs are employed as agricultural labourers and 
assist them on their hunting excursions. When any of their cattle 
die, they will not go near or touch the carcase, but send for the 
nearest Pariahs to come and remove it ; but should an animal get 
injured intention«ally or accidentally, and he likely to die of the 
inj iiry, they will then sell them to the coolies for a trifle. Some of 
the Malaiyalis are in great repute as eow«doetors, and they wull set 
a broken leg very well. They will not touch a cow-hide or use it as 
ropes for their ploughs, etc,, nor do they make any attempts to 
secure the hide of their cattle that die ; it becomes the perquisite 
of the Pariahs who remove the carcase. ^ 

Malaiyalis ordinarily bury their dead, hut they burn those who 
die of cholera, leprosy or any other infectious or epidemic disease. 
When cremation is resorted to, the milk-ceremony is omitted. 
The rites observed are similar to those of the plains. The Her 
is sometimes covered by a canopy, in which ease it is called a ter. 
The pollution period varies ; on the Paohai-Malais it is said to 
last a month, among the Pachai-Malaiyalis of tJttankarai for ten 
days, among the Periya- ‘Malaiyalis for twelve or fifteen days, and 
on the Kolli-malais it closes on the third day. The ghosts of the 
dead are believed to haunt the house, and must be propitiated with 
sacrifices of fowls, goats, pigs, etc., as pujari prescribes, or a 
peg of Stryohnos nm-vomioa^ or a nail is driven into the grave over 


^ l)r. Shortt’a THU Vol, II, p, H. 
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CHAP. HI. the head of the corpse. No srdddhas are performed, hut the spirits 
SuBYEY OF Q-f departed ancestors are worshipped on ocoasioiis of marriage, 
childbirth and pubertv, during public festivals, and on Fridays, as 
Maiaiyaiis. pat^avans or lioiisehold deities. A Malaiyali's house is held sacred, 
and not even a Brahman is allowed to enter it with shoes on. 

The Maiaiyaiis worship both Siva and Vishnu impartially, and 
they wear both ndmam and mbhUti^ the former being reserved 
usually for religious worship, and the latter for everyday use. 
They do not, however, ordinarily resort to Brahmanie temples or 
employ Brahman arehahars} The patron deity of the caste is 
Kari-Eaman, an incarnation apparently of Vishnu. His chief 
shrine is at Kdvil-Pudur, in the Mel-Nad of the Periya Ealrayans. 
He has a shrine at Tammampatti, and a somewhat pretentious 
temple in his honour was built a few years ago at Earadiyur on 
the Slievaroys. It contains idols of Siva and Parvati, Vislmu and 
Lakshmi, Vignesvara, and a dozen upright stones in two rows, 
decorated with white spots. The entrance is adorned with Sanhu^ 
chalmm and ndmam, the superstructure with figures of Vishnu, 
Roma, four Garudas and four Nandis. Puja is performed every 
Saturday, and a car-festival takes place in Masi. The pujdri is 
prohibited from tasting flesh, and may not attend any animal 
sacrifice, or dine with flesh-eaters. No blood-sacrifices are made 
to Kari-Eaman, and it is said that any who have taken part in a 
hlood-sacrificG are prohibited from entering his temple till after 
the lapse of three or four days. In pursuance of a vow Maiaiyaiis 
of both sexes dedicate their hair at the shrine. 

A -similar vagueness appears to exist regarding the god whose 
shrine is on the Shevarayan Hill. Dr. Shortt preserves a tradition 
that a Sliervacaran or Commander of a body of soldiers, being 
a pious and holy man, visited this hill from the low country to 
worship Eamaswami, the then presiding deity. His piety gained 
him much more honour and fame, and when he died, which he 
did on this hill, it was called after him, and images of stone were 
made and placed in the temple. Eamaswami was forgotten and 
Shervacaraii took his place.” ^ 

The cult of Vishnu survives also in a vague form in the 
Peramal-k5vils to be found in many Malaiyali villages ; this 


J The temple of Arappallsvaran ia Valappur Nad is an exception. {Trichino^ 
ipoly District dazeiteer, p. 17$.) They also regai’d with great reverence the 
Vishnu temple of Brirangam. 

® Hill Ranges, Vol. II, p. 48. The shrine is said to have once contained an 
idol of gold, but this was stolen and a stone idol took its place. For a descrip- 
tion of the festival, see Gastea and Tribes^ Vol. IV, p. 415 sq. 
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Perumul cult is liarlclj reeogB.isaMe as Vislinu worship,^ and chap. hi. 

sometimes the dtdty is unprovided with a shrine. The enlt is , SuRn^y of 

however, entirelj dissociated from hlood-saerifice, and the pTijari 

(a Ma laijali) is usuallj a vegetarian. The appropriate day for Maiaijaiis. 

Pernraal worship is Saturday, The Kolli-Malaiyalis worship a 

god they call Arangattappan or Aranga-Sivan, whom they regard 

as the tribal god of the three eponymous ancestors of the caste, 

and who appears to be a counterpart of Kari-Eanian. In 

Kiiuduni Nad^ he is sexwod by a Brahman Gurukkalj and the 

ritnal observed is hardly distinguishable from that of an ordinary 

Siva temple } alihiskelc/mm oonsists of bathing the idol first with 

water, then with milk, and thirdly with gingelly oil ; it is tlien 

dressed in a new cloth and marked with sandal and hunlmmaM ; 

dhupam is then offered ; lamps are lighted, a plantain leaf full 

of cooked food is placed before the idol, the usual maniras di>vQ 

repeated, and camphor is burnt ; blood -sacrifices are altogether 

avoided, and the only offerings made are boiled grain, milk, sugar, 

fruit and other items appropriate to Siva worship. His attendant 

Aranga Sevagan receives worship as a distinct deity but his 

priest is a Malaiyali and not a Brahman. The cult of Viguesvara 

is as ubiquitous among the Malaiyalis as elsewhere, and he is 

often worshipped in the form of neolithic implements placed 

upright or heaped promiscuously in a little dolmen-^ or in a 

shrineless walled enclosure. Monday is the proper day for the 

worship of Vignesvara. Tlioreis a temple of Subrahmanya under 

the familiar name of Kandaswami in Pirakarai Nad ; with a 

three days’ festival in Panguni (March — April), but otherwise 

his cult is rare, Kamakshi is also honoured with a few shrines 

and there are a few Dharmaraja temples devoted to the Pandava 

cult. 

The list of minor deities worshipped by the Malaiyalis is a 
long one. Their favourite Saktis are Kali, Pidari and Mari; 

Ayyaiiar, too, is worshipped. Kali has an annual ear-festival in 
Edappuli Nad in Chittrai or Vaiyasi, Saturday is in some parts 
her special day of worship. Pidari has many epithets, such as 
Poriya, Ohiuna, Soka, Pudu, Karum, Iferakkattu, Malimgutiu, 
etc. Her favourite week-day and her annual festivals vary in 


^ One such onlf. in Gundur HafI, Namakkal KolH-raalais, goes by the exOa- 
ordinary namo o£ “ Pey (Demon) Pernmal,*^ , 

® Also in Gundilr Nad of tlio Nanmkkal Koili-toalais, 

^ According to some accounts both Aranga-Sivan and his peon aro honoured 
with tihe sacrifice ol fosvls and goats* Some informants, however, actually 
identify Aranga-SOvagan with Arangattappan* 

* E.g., at Msltir' and KEkkambadi on 'the Shevaroys*" 

' ■ 'a: . v'A 
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different Nads. Tlie eHef festival of Mari-ammanj or Mariyaji 
as she is often called, occurs in the spring months, Tai, Masi, or 
Panguni, about the time of full moon. Her special week-days 
are Tuesdays and Fridays. Other important ‘‘ mother goddesses^’ 
are Nachi-amma, Pongalayi, Kongalayi and Ponnayi. Nachi is 
variously known as Mela-Naohi, Koda-kara-Nachi, Ariya-Nachi, 
Elaya-Naehi, Eiu-karai-Naehi, etc. Her special week-day appears 
to he Thursday. She must he worshipped in perfect silence, 
and the framda is taken home by the worshippers. She is 
said to be a patron goddess of the Vedans, and the existence of 
her cult among the Kolli-Malaiyalis is traced to their VMachi 
ancestress.^ Pongalayi is called by many epithets, e.g., Kosakkuli, 
M-ayilati, Taniiipali, Velarayan, Mulakadu, Panikkankadu, 
Pekkadu, etc The demons worshipped by the Malaiyalis are 
known by many names, such as Periya-Andavan, Andi-appan, 
Nambi-andan, Sadayan, Vettukkaran, Masi-Malaiyan, Urulaiyan, 
etc., but by far the most important cult is that of Karuppan, who 
is propitiated in every village by pig sacrifice, his special per- 
quisite being the livers of the victims. With him is sometimes 
associated a female deity known as Kanni-amma. 

Many of these minor deities have no shrines, and are wor- 
shipped in the open air or in a roofless walled enclosure, especially 
in the case of Earuppan. They are served by piljdris of Malai- 
yali caste, who are known as Tathans or Andis, and whose office 
is often hereditary. It is usual for one and the same pujdri io 
serve several deities, and he is sometimes distinguished from his 
follow Malaiyalis hy his turban, by growing his hair long, and 
sometimes by abstaining from animal food for a period or 
throughout his life. The chief general festivals observed by 
Malaiyalis are Pongal, Dipavali and the 18th Adi. The second 
day of Pongal (Mattn-Pongal) is celebrated by a great hunting 
excursion, and by bull-dances.^ 

The Telugu ryots are known by the general name Kapu, a 
term which is loosely applied to the caste groups otherwise 
known as Eeddis, Eammas, Telagas and Velamas, and even 
Balijas, and is extended to the Kanarese Vakkiligas also. The 
Eapus numher over 44,000, of whom 35,000 are returned for 
Hostir Taluk, over 2,000 for Salem and about the same number 
for Attur. Most of the Hosur Eapus, however, are Eanarese 
Vakkiligas. The Kammas (4,68i) are found mostly in Hosur 


3 Cf. her cult at Anganamalal (Mah^raja-gadai), the former centre of YMan 
(Kangundi) m-fluence, Yol, LI, p. : ■ 

^ See description of a bull-dance in Qaates and TriheSy Yol. lY, p. 417. 
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and the Telagas (841) in Salem. The Velamas^ ntimber only 91, CHAP. III. 
all in Ilostir Taluk. The exact relationship between these castes 

has not yet been clearl}^ determined ; it is probable, however, that ’ 

they, together with the Balijas (see p. 178) and the Eazus (see 
p. 191), come originally of the same stock, and settled in the 
District in the wake of the Vijay^anagar conquests. The Telagas, 

Balijas and Eazns claim military antecedents, and there is 
evidence for classing the Kammas as Balijas. One more im- 
portant class of Telugu cultivators deserves mention, viz., the 
Tdttiyas, who number 6,410, and who are found mostly in the 
Taluks of Salem, Tiruchengddu and Omalfir. They are an 
interesting Telugu easte peculiar to the Tamil country. ^ 

The best known sub- castes of Kapus in Salem District are : — Hapus 

(1) the Pokanatis, (3) the Nerati and 

(2) the Pedakanti, (4) the Panta Eeddis. 

The Pokanati Eeddis are commonest in Dharmapiiri Taluk ; ® 
a few occur near Tuinbal, in the north of Attur Taluk, but not 
in the Sweta-nadi Yalley. 

Pedakanti Eeddis are found in the south-west and south of 
tJttankarai Taluk, in Dharmapuri and in Hosur.^ In the 
Baramahal Records the name is spelt “ Perdagantuwaru,” and is 
said to he derived from a back-door, the legend being that 

once on a time a Guru camped near the village where their ancestor 
dwelt, and sent an attendant JDasari to apprise the villagers of his 
arrival; when the Ddsari came to the Eeddi^s house, the latter, out 
of meanness, bolted out of the back-door, and the Guru, on hearing 
of it, declared that he and his descendants should henceforth have 
no Guru.® The same authority divides the Perdagunta Eeddis 

^ The Velaiiias (who call themselres Naidn) trace their origin to Kalahasfci 
in Chittoor District. They bear a close affinity to the Kammas. The.y 
repudiate any connection with the Balijas, wKo call them G uni Tsakalayandlii 
(hunchbacked-washermen). Vide I^orth Arcot Manual^ Voh I, p. 2iG, and Castes 
and Tribes, Vol. VI.I, p. 336. 

" Tottiyans are described in detail in Madura District Gazetteer, p. 106, and 
Trichinofohj District Gazetteer, p. 121 ; cf. Madras Census Eeport, 1891, 
paragraph 301, and Madras Census Beport, 1871, p. 14,6 y also Castes and Tribesj 
Vol. ?1I, p. 183. 

® E.g,, Marandadialli, I^alakodu, Golla-patti, 

^ Baira-nat-tam and Keta-Reddi-patti in ‘O'ttankarai, and Achitta-palH 
in Hosiir. 

^ The name is also sometimes given as ** Benakanti,” and they say they 
came from a place called Gaiidi-kdttai **near Penukonda.” Possibly the name 
Pedakanti is an atrocious corruption of Fenukonda., . Gandi-kota is a stronghold 
of historic fame, a few miles south-west of Jammalamadugu in Cuddapah 
District. 

6 They are reported, howevei% to acknowledge as Guru one Sri Saiia Sftrya- 
Bimhasanam BKiksha-pati Ayyar of Jigftr in JEComarna-palli Taraf, HosUr Taluk. 
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into two sections, dainna-gumpti andPedda-gampu, and suh-oastos 
bearing these names occur in Omalur Taluk and in tbe adjoining 
portion of Dharmapuri.’ They have no Guru, but own the 
authority of a PriUakkaran at Yellar. They interdine with the 
Pokanatis. 

The Eeddis of Atthr Taluk almost all belong to the sub- 
casto known as Panta Kapu, but the term Kapu is never used 
among them. Their chief settlements are in the valley of the 
Bwetamadi,^ in villages bordering on Triohinopoly District ; in 
fact, they are closely akin to the Eeddis of Triohinopoly, and are 
probably off-shoots of tlie Telugu settlements formed in the low'er 
valley of the Kaveri, when Triohinopoly and Madura became the 
seats of Vijayauagar Viceroys.® 

The Norati Kapus are the most numerous sub-caste of Kapus 
in Hosur, their chief' settlement being at Morasur. They also 
occur in Dharmapuri. Like the Pokanatis and Pedakantis, they 

acknowledge the Guru at . Jigur. 

In addition to the above sections, there are communities of 
Koditti (orKodatha), Sajjala, Yelochi and Simpari Kapus reported 
from Hoshr Taluk. In Dharmapuri Kantha Eeddis are to he 
found near Topphr, and Perumba Eeddis also occur. Whether 
any of these are true sub-castes, or whether they are to be identi- 
fied with the better-known divisions is uncertain. The Kapus 
employ Brahman purohits and' are almost all votaries of Vishnu.^ 

The Kammas are said to derive their name from the word 
hanma (Tamil, kammed), a large ear-ornament worn by their 
women. Their customs approximate closely to those of the Bali- 
jas. They are divided into two suh-eastes, (1) Goda Ohatulu and 
(2) Gampa Ohatulu,^ the legend being that two sisters were 
bathing, when a king passed by, and the bashful maids hid, one 
behind a wall {goia) and the other behind a basket {gampa) and 
these two sisters were respectively the mothers of the two castes. 


1 Oliinnii-gnmp-a Eeddis are found at Ondi-kota,. round Toppur la Dharma- 
puri, aiulinEami-Eeddi-paiti and Artir-patti, Omaliir Taluk j Pedda-gumpn 
Eeddis afc Nallilr, Kongu-patti and Vellar. 

^ K,g,, Sondara-patti, Tammampatti, Kondayam-galli, Vlragantir, Kadam- 
bilr, Tidavur, ZaduYalCir, Gangavalli, Anaiyampatti. They also occur at Paaa- 
marattu-patti. 

3 Vide Tricliinofoly District 0a,zetteert pp. 117 to 119. The Triohinopoly 
Eeddis are represented by the POkanatis and Pantas. The Pokanatis are ex- 
tremely rare in the Balaghat tracts of Salem District, and their alternative 
name Pongala Eeddis is said to be unknown. 

^ For details regarding the customs of the Zapns and allied castes see 
Trichinofoly District 6a%6tteeri p. 117} North Arcot Manual^ Vol. J, pp. 211i-7 j 
Castes and Tribes^ VoL III, pp. 222-47. 

® Tide the legend recorded in North Arcot Manual^ Tohl, p, 215, 
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AnotKer variation is that in a desperate battle at Gaiidi-kdta GHAF. III. 

almost all the Kaminas ware destroyed, except a few who took 

refuge behind a wall or in baskets.^ Possibly the Muttii-kamina ilJ„’ 

(or Musa-Kamina) Balijas, who are found very rarely in Salem Kammas. 
Taluk, should properly be classed as Kammas. In the Baraniahai 
Becords Kaninias are divided into two sections, the Musuku- 
Kamioas and the Bairu-Kamnias. 

The general term for Kanarese ryots is Vakkiliga, or, in its (iu) Kanarese 
Tamilised form, Okkiliyan. As already stated, the words Vakki- yaUdilgast’ 
liga and Kapu are often iut irchangeable, and it is eertain that 
many Vakkiligas have been returned as Kapus, especially in 
Hostir Taluk, whore no Vakkiligas have been returned at all. 

The Census for 1911 shows 3,078 Vakkiligas, most of them 
occurring in Dharmapuri Taluk. The Vakkiligas are of immense 
importance in Mysore State, where they form the backbone of the 
population. Three well-marked divisions occur in Salem District 
— (1) Morasu, (2) Kunehiga and (3) Gangadikara. 

The Morasu Vakkiligas derive their name from the ancient 
Morasu Nad, which comprised the eastern districts of Mysore 
State and the adjoining tainks of Salem and Ohittoor Districts. 

They predominate in Hosur Taluk, and are the only division 
represented in Krishnagiri.^ 

The Morasu Vakkiligas apparently include several sub- castes,^ 
among them the Ichi-viral^^ or finger giving,^^^ Vakkiligas, 
so-called from the custom which compelled every woman of the 
caste, previous to piercing the ears of her eldest daughter as a 
preliminary to betrothal,^ to have the last Joints of the ring and 


1 Vide Castes and TriheSfYdl, HI, p. 9G. 

2 YidB North Arcot Manual^Yo}. I, p. 215. Eor Qa/nduhotob see above p. 165, 
foot-note 5, s.v. Perdaganti Kapus. 

3 U'heir chief settlements are at Pedda-^Iallur and Sudiyalam (Aehitta-palli 
taraf), in Hosur and at MadS-palli in Krisbnagiri Taluk. 

^ Vide E.Sf.if,, Ko. XV, Morasu Okkala, p. L 

5 Or JBeralJcoduva (Kan.), for the finger-giving Vakkiligas comprise both 
Tolngu and Kanarese sub'seotions, who, it is said, intermarry. 

^ According to Buchanan (quoted in Gastes and Tril)e.% Vol. V, p. 75)^ 
Abbd Dubois {Hindu Manners and Gustoms, 1S97, p. 18), Mr, L. Rice 
{Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 230) and H.SM., Ko. XV, p. 10. Abb5 Dubois, 
howev9r, says two joints in each finger are lopped off. Other authorities Te.g., 
Madras Gensvs Report, 1891, S.D.M., Voil, p. 137) connect the finger-giving witii 
the birth of a grandchild. Mr. Le Eanu writes when a grandchild is born in 
a family, the eldest son of the grandfather, with his wife, appear at the temple 
for the ceremony of boring the child’s ear, and there the womati has the last 
two joints of the third and fourth fingers of her right hand chopped off. It 
does not signify whether the father of the first grandchild born be the eldest 
son or not, as in any case it is the wife of the eldest son who has to undergo 
the mutilation,” 
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little finger-s of her right hand chopped off by the village black- 
smith’s chisel, as a sacrifice to the caste-god Bandi-Devarn ^ (the 
“ Cart God ”), who is by some identified with Siva. The legend- 
ary origin of this ourions custom is as follows: — '‘When the 
demon Bhasmasura had obtained the power of reducing every- 
thing he touched to ashes by severe topas, he wished to test his 
power first on god Siva, the donor himself. The deity fled from 
the demon and hid himself in the fruit of a creeper, which to this 
day resembles a linga in appearance. The demon who was pursu- 
ing the god, suddenly losing sight of the latter, asked a Morasu 
man who was ploughing in the fields there, in which direction the 
fugitive had escaped. The man of the plough wished to evade 
the wrath of both the mighty parties and while saying he had not 
observed, pointed with his fingers to the creeper on the hedge 
which had sheltered the fleeing god. Jnst in the nick of time 
Vishnu came to the help of his brother in the shape of a lovely 
maiden, Mohini. The Eakshasa became enamoured of her, and 
like a fool, forgetting the fatal virtue that his bare touch had 
been endowed with, he was lured by the damsel to place his hand 
on his own head, and was immediately reduced to a heap of ashes. 
Siva now triumphant was about to punish the treacherous rustic 
with the loss of his erring finger, but liis wife, who had carried his 
food, begged hard that the deprivation would render him unfit to 
do his fiold work and offered two fingers of hers for one of her 
husband.” ^ Tie practice is now obsolete, having been stopped 
by the Mysore Government, and the women now content them- 
selves with “ putting on a gold or silver finger-stall , or thimble, 
which is pulled off instead of the finger itself.” ® 

Kimchiga Vakkiligas occur both in Hosur and Bharmapnri 
Taluks.^ 

Gangadikara Vakkiligas derive their name from the ancient 
country of Gangavadi.® Denkani-kota and Tagatti are the head- 
quarters of two Nads or Qadis, each under its own Nditu-Kamn- 
dan, but they are most numerous in Dliarmapuri Taluk, where 
they outnumber the other divisions of Vakkiligas. The name 
Gangadikara, however, is not in general use in the taluk, most 
of the members of tbe community calling themselves Laddagiri 

1 The finger-giving Fakkiligas are also known as Bandi Takkiligas. In 
JSammahal Records they are described as Bandi VellaUu. 

" E.S.Jf., No. Xy, p. 8. Similar legends in endless variety are given in other 
authorities, e.g., Baramahal Records, in, p. 109, Oastes acid Tribes, loo. cit., etc. 

® Mysore Gazetteer, Vol, 1, p. 230. 

^ E.g.j, GnmmaUpuram in 0 * 11100 : and Erappalli in Dharmaptiri. 

® IKey are nnmerotiB in Mysore, Ha^san and Bangalore Districts of Mysore 
State* I ' ' , . ' ; 
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Vakkiligas, and thcj a.ppea.r to form a separate endogamoiis chap. hi. 

group, distinguislied from the Grangadikaras proper by the fact Survey of 

that their womenfolk are strict vegetarians. They are to be found 

ill the villages of Eoui-halli, Doniiakutta-halli, Ajjampatti, Yakkiiigas. 

Banijagaxa-halli in Pennagarani Division. The significance of 

the name Laddigiri is not elear.^ 

In addition to the above, a settlement of Musnku Vakkiligas 
exists in Tora-palli Agraharam, and a community of Dasiri Vakki- 
ligas at Jekkeri, both in Hosnr Taluk. Whether these are true 
sub-castes is uncertain. A section known as Anchakara Vakki- 
ligas is said to occur in Kalapambadi, Erra-palli, Adanur and 
other villages south of Pennagaram. 

The Pastoral Castes (64,746) are represented by the Tamil (2) Pastoral 
Idaiyans (21,395). the Telugu Gpllas (9,386) and the Kiirubas 
(33,965), w4io speak both Telugu and Kanaxese.^ The Idaiyans 
and Gollas tend cattle, the Kunibas sheep and goats. The Idai- 
yans® are strongest in Attur (7,000), Uttankarai and Krishnagiri ; 
the Gollas in Hostir, Dharmapuri, Omaliir and Attur ; theKuru- 
has in Hosur (15,000), Dharmapuri (7,300), Krishnagiri (6,800), 

Uttankarai (2,700), very few indeed occuiTing in the Talaghat. 

This distribution of the Pastoral Castes shows clearly that grazing 
is of far greater importance in the Balaghat and Baramahal than 
in the comparatively poorly-wooded Talaghat. 

The Kurubas or Kummbars as they are sometimes called, Kurubas. 
are classed as tJru-Kurubas and Kadu-Kurubas, or Town Kurubas 
and Country Kurubas.^ Those in Salem District belong to the 
former group, and most of them speak Kanarese. The tJru-Kuru- 
bas are divided into three clearly defined sub-castes, (1) Hosa 
(new), also called Halu (milk) or Hatti (cotton) Kurubas, who 
use a marriage kankanam of cotton, (2) the Hale (old), also called 
Kambli (blanket), Uime (-wool) or Jadi Kurubas, whose 

^ The Laddigiri Vakkiligas state that Laddigiri is a village somewhere near 
the Tungabhadra in Bellary or Kurnool District. Mr. E. S. Lloyd, Collector of 
Kuruool, writes, “ there is a small and rather insignificant village called 
'"'Xaddigiri on the Handri, a tributary of the Tungabhadra. It is about 20 miles 
from the Tungabhadra itself. The nearest railway station is Veidurtbi, 8 or lO 
miles off.” 

^ The Census figures cannot be relied on, for the Idaiyans show an increase of 
6,624 (nearly 50 per cent) on the figures for 1901, which is impossible, 
especially as the 1901 figures include Tiruppatttlr and Nfimakkal, while the 1911 
figures do not. Obviously many Gollas, or Kurubas, or both, must have been 
returned as Idaiyans by Tamil-speaking enumerators. 

® Eor a description of the Idaiyans see Madura Districi Gazetteer^ p. 90, Castes 
and Tribes, Vol. IX, p. S52, and the authorities .quoted in Census Report, 1901, 

Part I, p. 155. Among the sab-castes given in Castes and Tribes, both Gollas 
and Kurubas have been included, 

^ Por the legends of their origin see Ho. I, Kuruba, pp, 2~3, 
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is o£ white, black and yellow wool, and (3) the Ande Kmnbas, 
whose hmlsfinam is of cotton and wool mixed. Males o± tbese 
three groups may interdine. The Old Kurubas weaw temW*. ; 
the New Kurubas tend sheep; the Ande Kurubas consider teein- 
selves superior to both, claim to have been a warrior caste and call 
themselves Ande-Eavuts. Kurubas formed an inportant fighting 
element in the armies of Haidar Ali and of the Ankusapri Poh- 
gars, and several fiefs of military origin still remain in >,haposses- 
tion oi Inamdars of the Ande sub-caste. Their favourite caste 


title is Nayaka. 

Allthree divisions are split into exogamous elans called Kuhn} 
The following Kuhs are reported in Salem "District; for the 

“Hew” Kurubas, Deva-kulain, Ari-kulam (according to Mr. 
Nanjundayya, An = Bauhma racemosa), Pisa-kulam Made-kiilam, 
Sangini-kuiam, Sanna-kulam, Raja-kulam ; for Old Kurubas, 
Pottmkulam, Basiri-kulam, Gaudi-kulam, Hege-kulam, Arasu- 
knlaxn, Sangama-kulam, Ala-marathi-kulam. It would seem that 
some ol these names are not confined to one suh-oaste. A large 
proportion of them are names of plants, and the olan so named 
ohserve a quasi-totemistic reverence for the plants after which 
they are called. The Sanku-kulam clan of the Ande Kurubas is 
so named from the Ohank shell {Turbinella pyrum), and it is said 
that the members of this elan may not use the Ohanks as a feed- 
ing bottle for their babies, anse to which the shell is put through- 
out South India. 

The “Old” Kurubas distinguish themselves as belonging to 
tbe Ballala-Eayan-Vamsam and the Bijjala-Eayan-Vamsam. 
The “ New Kurubas are divided into three groups, named after 
three week days, Monday, Thursday, and Sunday Kurubas. Yet 
another distinction exists, which is said to be common to all three 
snb-eastes, namely, the Madnve-Salu or offspring of regular marri- 
age, the Kudike-Salu or offspring of informal marriage, and the 
Basavi-Salu or offspring of unmarried girls.® Exogamous elans 
are said to equal in number the grains in four seers of paddy. 

The Guru of the Ande Kurubas is a Lingayat, and the men 
of certain clans who exercise priestly functions among them wear 
a Ungmn round their neck and abstain from flesh and alcohol. 
The Lingayat influence in the caste is, in fact, strong. At the 
same time the Ande and “Old” Knruhas employ Brahman 
purdhUs at weddings and funerals, hut the “ New ” Kurubas 
content themselves with puTohits of their own caste. 


1 Mr. H. T. Nanjundayya in E.S.Af. gives a list of 111 Knlae. 
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Males are not allowed to be tattooed. Among the New ’’ 

Kiirubas, women WT^ar wliite cloths, and black cloths are considered 
inauspicious. Old Kiiruba women, on the other hand, invari« 
ably wear a black hamhli^ any otlmr colour being prohibited ; the Kumbas. 
kaiiibli is not thrown over the shoulders, but is tied tightly over 
the breasts and under the armpits, and secured round the waist 
with r», girdle of coir rope, a fold being made in the hamhli to 
conceal the existence of the rope. The bodice (rmilckai) is worn 
only by women of the Ande sub-caste, whose cloths may be of 
any colour. After marriage, Kuriiha women should wear shoes 
and not walk abroad barefooted. 


The Old ’’ Kurnhas observe a curious custom in their annual 
festival to Bira Devar.^ The images ai^e set in a row in an open 
space and garlanded, and flowers, milk, coco-nuts, etc., are offered 
to them. Such of the 'worshippers as have vows to perform, 
garlanded and covered with saffron, dance in front of the deities, 
and work themselves up into a state of frenzied excitement, and 
w^hen the climax is reached, the devotees sink to the earth with 
one leg bent under and the other stretched out in front (or 
else simply kneel), wliile the pujdn breaks quantities of coco-nuts 
on their heads. The operation looks painful, and some of the 
enthusiastic wince as the blow falls; but broken skulls are unheard 
of, and the coco-nut is certainly the weaker vessel. iSTo anmial 
sacrifice is offered at this festival. The fragments of broken 
coco-nut belong by right to those whose skulls have cracked 
them and who value the pieces as sacred morsels of food. For a 
month before this annual ceremony all the people have taken no 
meat, and for three claims the fujdri has lived on milk alone. At 
the feast therefore all indulge in rather immoderate eating, but 
drink no liquor, calling excitedly on their particular God to grant 
them a prosperous year.’’ “ 

The Gollas, the great Telngu caste of cattle graziers, rank high G-olias. 
in tho social scale, though, curiously enough, they do not employ 
Brahman purohiis. They sometimes call themselves Yadavas, 
and claim kinship with the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri. One 
section of the caste, known as Bokkasa or Bokkiisa Gollas, has 
given up shepherding and taken to guarding treasure as an 
hereditary occupation ; hence the treasury servants who are 
entrusted with lifting, carrying and packing bullion are officially 
known as Gollas, though they do not necessarily belong to the 
Golla caste. Gollas may mess with Nattans, Kaikblars, Vellan 
Ohettis and Eavuts, hut not with Pallis or Tottiyans. The Salem 


^ Tide Oppert-, op. oit,, p. 238. Oeusns X^eport, 1891. 
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Gollas tra.ee their origin to Gooty, and a quaint story 5 ^ is told to 
explain their migration thence. When the Gollas were settled at 
Gooty one of the ruling sovereigns (a Nawah, tradition calls him) 
fell in love with a Golla maid and sought her hand in marriage. 
Eefusal spelt ruin, and the panic- stricken Gollas consented to the 
match. A time and place for the wedding -was fixed, and a 
marriage pandal erected. But when, on the wedding day, the 
Nawab arrived at the bride’s house, he found the pandal deserted, 
save for a dog dressed up in girl’s clothes ; the Golks had quitted 
his kingdom to a man. 

The caste exhibits an extraordinary variety ox sub-divisions, 
the exact correlation of which is far from clear.^ No less than 
eight endogamous groups are reported for Salem District alone, 
namely, ( 1 ) Gnti (Gooty), ( 2 ) Kariia (Carnatic), (3) Tumati, ( 4 ) 
Manthai (sheep or cattle-pen), ( 6 ) Doddi (hut), ( 6 ) Sana, ( 7 ) 
Akalu, ( 8 ) Mondi. The caste is also said to be sub-divided into 
seven gotras^ most of them associated with plant totems, viz., ( 1 ) 
Mamanthila-vadu, who revere the tree, ( 2 ) Siru-puvaln- 

vadu, worshipping the nermji plant, (3) Puclianthila-vadu, a section 
in which black beads and black cloths are forbidden, (4) Vanin- 
thila-vadn, (5) Ariyanthila-vadu, who honour the atti tree, ( 6 ) 
Pnlavanthila-vadn, who may neither cut nor burn the pulam tree, 
and (7) Bangaru-vadu (gold).** All the members of the first four 
of these gotras are looked on as daydeUs and are not allowed to 
intermarry. The same theory holds good for the last three gotras. 
Thus a man belonging to the first batch of gotras must choose his 
bride from the second batch, and vice versa. 

The fishing castes are represented by the Tamil Semhadavans 
(7,393) and Telngu Bestas (735). Probably a few Kanarese 
Toreyas should he included among one or other of these heads, as 
they numbered 1,852 in 1901., About half the Sembadavans occur 
in Tiruehengodu Taluk, the rest being distributed evenly through- 
out the District. The Bestas are confined to Hosur Taliik.'^ 

The chief settlement of Sembadavans is at Edappadi, where 
they have to some extent abandoned their ancestral occupation as 


^ A similar story is told of the other castes, e.g., the Morasu Yakkiligas 
(E.S.Jf., No. XV, p. S), BSri Chettis (Caaiaa and Tribes, Vol. I, p. 213). 

2 According to E.B.if., No. XIV, a-ollas (exclusive of the Kadu-Gollas) are 
divided into three sub-castes (1) Uru, (2) Ketta Haiti, and (3) Maddina. In 
E.S.M., No. XX, however, eight other snb-caates are specified. In Baramahal 
Records, III, p. 133, twelve sub-castes are named. 

3 Only the last of these .clan uames is given in or Castes and Tribes 

and the lists given in those two works are also mntuaily exclusive. 

^ An excellent account of the Bestas is given in E.SM,, No. Y : of. Castes and 
THtes, Vol. I, p. 218. 
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fresli- water fishermen and boatmen in fayonr of trade and the CHAP. in. 
manufacture of castor-oil and punak (Vol. II, p. 273). It appears 

that the Sembadavans form a homogeneous community and ' 

recognise no sub-castes. They are divided into about 96 oxoga- Sembada- 
mous clans, called by rather outlandish names, which are said to 
be derived from tribal heroes.^ Caste disputes are settled in the 
first instance by a panchdyai nominated by the assembled elders, 
and presided over by an hereditary Kdriyadan. From this 
panchdyat an appeal lies to the PaUfifhMrcm nnA. from the Pattak- 
kdran^ a second appeal lies to an officer known as Konga-Kayar, 
who lives in Eonga-Kaya-palaiyam in Ealia-kurehi Taluk. The 
Sembadavans employ Brahman purdhtfs (usually Tamil or IVlugu 
Smilrtas) for the ceremonies connected with marriage, childbirth, 
puberty, house-warming, srddd/ias md the 16th day death 
ceremony, and in the case of Vaishnavites for the mudrd- 
dhdranam^ or sealing ceremony, when they are branded in two or 
three places with a metal or 

The spirits of the dead are f>ropitiated with animal sacrifice. 

The Sembadavans are specially devoted to the cult of Ankal- 
amman, wdio is said to have been the daughter of a Sembada.va 
girl of whom Siva was enamoared. In connection with her 
worship a peculiar ceremony is observed. Once a year the 
worshippers assemble at dead of night in a burning ground ; 
cooked rice, plantains and other offerings are laid on a cloth spread 
on the ground, and sheep, goats, and fowls are sacrificed. 
Ankal-amman is then worshipped, and the cooked food is distri- 
buted among the worshippers. This ceremony, known as 
Maydna-pu^a (cemetery puja) is performed to the beating of a 
pamhai drum. The pujdri gathers five handfuls of the avshes of 
the burning ground, and mixes them with the sacred ashes of 
Ankal-amman^s shrine, the mingled ashes being afterwards distri- 
buted to worshippers. The ashes and the cooked grain distributed 
on these occasions are considered a specific against barrenness.^ 

The hunting castes include the Telugu Vedans and the (4) Hunters. 
Kanarese BMas or Boy as, as well as a few (515) Telugu Patras. 

The Vedans according to the Census of 1911 number 4,402, of 
whom about 2,400 ai'e in Hosiir and 1,200 in Krishuagiri Taluk* 

No Vedans are returned in the Census of 1901. In 1901 there 
were 7,388 Boy as and 4,570 Bedas; in 1911 the B5yas number 


1 E.g. (1) XTlaganather, (2) Maina-kappiriyan, (3) Anjappuli, (4) Tiripnram- 
kali, (5) Vathayi, (6) Malian, (7) Mazhuventki , (8) Tikkali, (9) Iralvan, (10) Emi- 
girippiriyan, (11) Sixriyappiriyan, (12) PoTmatfcumannan. 

® For a description of a similar, but muob more elaborate, ceremony at Mala- 
yantir (Tindivanam Taluk, South Aroot) see- GasUs and Tribes^ Tol, V 1, p. 358. 
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8,077 and tlie Bedas nil Apparently there has been some con- 
fusion between the Bedas and Vedans, and also between the Beda 
Bo^^as and the Odda B5yas (see s.v. Odde, p. 187).^ 

Both Vedars and Bedas come of the same stoek and trace 
their descent to Valmiki, who is identified with the author of the 
Ramayaiia. Valmxkij it is said, was the illegitimate son of a 
Brahman by a Veclar woman and adopted the profession of high- 
wwman. One day Eama 2 appeared to the bandit, convinced him 
of the sinfulness of his life, and converted him to probity. The 
reformed robber had twelve sons, who wore the ancestors of both 
Vedars and Bedas. Another eponymous hero, wdio figures promi- 
nently in Vedar tradition and custom, is one Kannayya or 
Kannappa, who is identified by some with one Kannappa Nayanar, 
one of the sixty-three Saivite saints, a tradition which seems to 
connect them with the Ambalakarans and Valaiyans of Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly.'^ 

Both Y edars and Bedas "were originally fighting castes, who 
spread southw’-ards wdth the armies of Vijayanagar. On the down- 
fall of Vijayanagar many of their chief t Bins established themselves 
as independent Poligars ; in fact the Vedar dynasty of the 
Kangnndi Zainindars still preserves a shadow of authority over 
the Vedars of the eastern Balaghat and Baramahal, as well as on 
the Javadi hills of Tiruppattur. Bedas formed the pick of 
Haidar Ali^s army, and several families of these cousin'castes still 
enjoy Umbilikkai maniyams (see Vol. II, p. 54) granted to them 
by former Poligars as guardians of the Ghats. ^ 

The most important trading castes are the Balijas, who num- 
ber 47,270, and include many communities that would more cor- 
rectly be described as agricultural or military ; and the Ohettis, who 
number 33,636. The word Chetti ^ is used as a general term 
for trader, and covers a multitude of castes. In a more limited 
sense the term is applied to a group of sub-castes which all claim 
to be Vaisyas- Of these the most important are the Komati Vais- 
yas and next to them is the caste group of the Nagarattu Ohettis. 
Of the non-Vaisya merchants who call themselves Ohettis the 

^ In 1901 Boyas + BMaa 12,1S8 i In 193 1 Boyas + VSdans = 12,4!79., 

The title Boyi is used by Oddes, and Bestas, as well as by a Telngu caste of 
palan q[uin-bearers. 

® Or the sage Vasishta (E.8.M., -No. Ill, p. 1) or the seven Eisbis {Castes and 
TrileSy Yol. I, p. 189), for there is, as usual, an infinite variety in the 
details of the legend. 

® See Castes and Tribes, Vol. YII, p. 33^, and No. Ill, p. 2; of. Trichi- 

nopoly District Gazetteer, pp. 105 and H4. 

^ E.g., Krishnap.pa-Nayani-Pad1Xr:an4 Batimadugu in Eerikai P^laiyam, and 
Ankusagiri-Kotthr in Sulagiri. 

® ‘‘ Chetti ” 12,511, “ K6mati 11,815, Jahappan'’ 9,510 j total 33,636, 
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most important a e the Janappars, The Nattu-kottai Ohettis of CHAP. III. 
Deva-kottai are very rare in Salem District.^ Other castes Suhvky of 
which adopt the term. ‘^Chetti’’ are tho Vaniyars (oil-pressers) 
who appear to hear some affinity to theNagarattu Ohettis (p. 183), Traders, 
the Shanars (toddy drawers), the Devangas (weavers), the Linga- 
yats, the Oddars of AttUr (Odda-Ghetti), the Potters of Pennaga- 
raiB Division (Kosa-Chetti) and the Senaikkadaiyans. Pesayi 
Chetti is tlie title of the Balija who presides over the ‘^ Eighteen ” 
Eight«Hand Castes. 

The Komatis trace their origin to Ayodhya ; 714 families, it is Komafcis 
said, migrated to Penukonda, where a king called Vishnn-Vardhana 
fell in love with a beautiful girl of the caste named VaBavamha. 

The Kornatis dare not refuse ¥ishnn-Vardhana’s pr6.ffer of 
marriage but on the appointed day the maid, her parents and a 
married couple from each of 102 families immolated themselves 
on a funeral pyre. These 102 families are identified as the gotm^ 
groups into which the Komatis are now divided, tho remaining 612 
forming the Nagarattix Chottis and allied castes. .Personal beauty 
having thus proved the banc of the caste, Providence ordained 
thenceforth that no Eomati girl should he heantifuL Vasavamha 
is now worshipped as the tutelary goddess of the caste, under tho 
name Kanyaka-paramesvari, and is regarded as an incarnation of 
Parvati.'^ The K5matis rank high in the social scale, and stre- 
nuously live up to their claim to he true Vaisyas. It is curious, 
however, that, though their right to wear the sacred thread is 
undisputed, very few castes will accept water at their hands or 
take food in their houses.^ In some mj^sterious way they are 
connected with the Madigas, and are sometimes called Midday 
Madigas/^ ^ Their caste panchdyats are of the Telugu type, 
presided over by a Ghetti and a Yejamdn. Appeals lie to 
Brahman Gurus^ entitled Bhaskaracharyas, of whom there are 
several families, each with its own territorial jurisdiction. Some 
K5matis.are Saivites and some Vaishnavites, but sect is no bar to 
intermarriage. In their customs, though the Vedie ritual is not 


1 For a description of these famous sowkars, see Madura Dutrict OazeUe^r^ 
p. 09. 

^ One of the families is said to have 1)6001116 extinct at tho great holocaust, the 
last surviving pair liaving perished on the pyre. A list of the 101 gUtta groups 
is given on pp. 32 to 41, E.SM.i FTo. FI. Each group has its appropriate Eishi 
on the analogy of Brahmanio gotrus^ but several o£ these groups contain more 
than one exogamous clan and each, gotra bears the name of a tree, plant or 
grain the use of which is tabooed by the members of the gotra. 

^ There are several variants of the story, BeeBiBM'*, Ho. VI, p. 4. 

^ According to No. VI, only BSdas, Madigas, and Korao has will eat in 

a .Kdmati house. , 

^ See Pastes and Tribes^ Yoh 111, pp. H25 sq|. . ,, . 
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employee!, they closely follow the Brahmanic model, while 
they observe in addition a multitude of Dravidiau rites. 
Flesh-eating, adult marriage, widow re-marriage, divorce, etc., are 
rigorously eschewed, and annual sraddhas are observed, as well as 
monthly ceremonies during the first year of mourning. Exchange 
of daughters in marriage between two families is prohibited,^ and 
menarlham is enforced with a strictness that is proverhial.^ 

The Nagarattu Chettis, like the Komatis, claim to have 
migrated from the ancient City of Ayodhya (Oii.dh),*'^ and they are 
said to be descended from the 612 families of Penukonda who did 
not join with the 102 Koniati families in Vasavamba’s immolation. 
Nagarattus are strict vegetarians and wear the sacred thread. 
Some of them are Saivites, and some are Vaishiiavas. They are 
divided ^ into Tamil, Telugu and Kanarese sections, and difference 
of language is a bar to intermarriage. 

The term Nagarattu is applied to most of the non-Komati 
Chettis of Hostir and Krisbnagiri Taluks it also occurs in Salem, 
Omaltir, Tiruchengodu and Attni*. The Nagarattu Chettis of 
ITostir are said to speak .Kanarese, hut elsewhere Tamil is their 
predominant house language. The’ term Beri Chetti, according 
to the Barmnahal Records, is applied to the Telugu section of the 
Nagarattu Chettis, but in Krisbnagiri and Dharmapnri Taluks, 
where they occur, they are reported to speak Tamil. ^ A section 
known as Neikara Ohettis(ghee men)'^is numerous in Tiruohengddu, 
and occurs also in Salem and Omaltir (Arangannr) ; they speak 
Tamil and are described as a division of the Nagarattu Chettis 

^ “ There should be no turning- back of the creeper ” as they say ; that is, when 
a girl has married into a family, the latter cannot give a girl in marriage to that 
girTs family ever afterwards {KSM,, ISTo. VI, p. 8). 

® Komaii^Menarilcam is “ a proverbial expression to denote a relation that 
cannot be escaped or evaded ” loc. cit.). 

3 Hence their name Hagarattn, men of the city (Ayodhya-Nagaram). 

^ The following sub-divisions are reported: (1) Sivachar f^agarattus, (2) 
Emmalada ISTagarattus, (3) B^ri Hagarafctus, (4) Namadh^ri Ifagarattus, (5) Kn- 
gnr Hagarattua. The Bivachar and Emmaladu Magarafctas wear the Ungam, 
the other three divisions are Vaishnavas, 

® Their chief settlements are at Hosnr, BagalUr, Ki isbnagiri and KaveH- 
patnam. 

6 The exact relationship between the Beri Chettis and the Hagarattu Chettis 
is not clear. The Beri Chettis are said to be distinct from the B§ri Nagarattus 
referred to in footnote 4, though in the Tamil districts Beri Nagarattus are 
commonly called Beri Chettis. Most Beri Chettis profess to be vegetarians, but 
the rule is not everywhere observed. In Trichiiiopoly, Tan j ore, and Pudn-kottai 
they speak Taiai], in Ohittoor and Ar cot, Telugu. Three divisions are reported 
(a) Samajapurattar, (^) Molaga-mari, {6) Maman-tali-katti, the last named 
daking their name from a custom that requires a giiTs maternal {nidman) uncle 
to tie a prenuptial tali (of. the tMi -Jcettu-lcalyanam of Malabar, Malabar District 
Gazetteer, p. 173). 

^ Of. the Nsti Komatis of Shimoga, M.BM., No. VI, p. 5. 
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who trade in ghee. Certain Neikara Ohettis of Hosnr Taluk, OH^lP. IIL 
however, speak Kanarese. Silakara Ckettis (cloth-men) are 
found in Hosur, Dharinapuri and Attur.^ Ih Hosnr they ‘_J)‘ 
speak Kanarese, in Dharmapuri Telugu, in Attur Tamil, Cbettis. 
Knlkara Ohettis (threadmen), otherwise called Vellan Ohettis, 
occur in Dharmapuri and in all the Talaghat Taluks.^ They 
are described as Nagarattn Ohettis who sell twist In 

Salem they call themselves Bhn-Vaisyas. They are said to w^ear 
no punul. Pattars are reported to be a sub-caste of the Vellan 
Ohettis who wear a Ungam on the neck or on the right arm, Soliya 
Ohettis are common in Tiruchengodu, and also occur in the other 
Talaghat Taluks,^ and in Dharmapuri, Aeharapakkam and 
Tovaram-katti Ohettis are found in Tiruchengodu Taluk, but are 
not common ; the former take their name from their chief settle- 
ments at Aeharapakkam in Madurantakam Taluk, Ohinglepnt 
District, Kasukkara Ohettis (coin-men) are common in Dharma- 
puri, and are also found in Attnr, Tiruchengodu and Salem ; 
they are described as Nagarattu Ohettis who exchange coins. In 
Salem Taluk there are a few so-called Pannirendam (twelfth) 

Ohettis, who devote one-twelfth of their income to the god of 
Ratnagiri, Kulittalai Taluk, Trichinopoly District.^ 

Most, if not all, of the communities above enumerated appear 
to belong to the Nagarattu caste-group, and there is reason to 
believe that they are true sub-castes, based on territorial or occupa- 
tional distinctions. Most of them aoknowledge the supremacy of a 
Guru entitled Dharma-Sivachar, residing at Nerinjipet in Bhavani 
Taluk, Coimbatore District, and many of them call themsehes 
Dharma-Sivachar Vaisyaa. 

The Jamappars (9,510) are most numerous In the three Bara- Janappars. 
mahal Taluks of Dharmapuri (3,489), Krishnagiri (2,529), and 
tJttankarai (1,998) ; there^are a few in Hosm, Salem and Oinalnr, 
but they do not occur in A ttnr or Tiruchengodu. Harur is their 
chief settlement. They acknowledge Ayyangar Gurus at Tora- 
palli (Hosur), Raya-k5taand Ketanda-patti (near Vaniyambadi). 

Their name is said to be derived from the 'wotdijanappu (= hemp), 
the cultivation of hemp and its conversion into gunny bags being 
the hereditary occupation of their forefatliers. Some members 
of the caste, living near Kari-mangalain and in Kondayana-halli 
near Solappadi, still follow the ancestral industry, but most of 

1 Keia-mangalam, Tali, Dharmapuri, A.damau-kOfctai, Pudupet. 

E.g., Pedda-Nayakkan-palaiyam^ Aiiaiyampatti, K outlay am palli, Nuda- 
valur, all in Attur Taluk, Konagapadi in Ornate, and in the vicinity of 
Tiruchengodu. ' . 

3 Kouganapiiram, Aranganar and Pottaaen, 

^ Trichinopoly District Gazetteer j p, 282, , , . 
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The only other section of importance is 
that°of the Mnsntn Balijas, who occur in every ta^h, hut are 
Sf nmneron^ except in Krishnagiri Taluk and Pennagaram 
Division The Bavnts, a section of Bahjas descended from 
sowars who served under the potty Bajas of the 17th Century, 
Sirnnd in Shevapet, Omalnr, Tiruchengodu and Sa nkandrug. 

TTA^^i^^o^thoritos G.g.. Mr. Francis, Gem^s 1®«B 

the word Desa fs applied to the' KCta Balijas ; according to other anthontie. 

is applioahle to Feta BaUjas only, Dssa meaning Mofussil. 
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All these three sections appear to he trne snh-castes ; they inter- CHAP. Ill, 
dine, hnt may not intermarry, and all acknowledge a Vaishnavite 
Brahman Gnrn at Tirnkkdyiliir ^ in South Areot. Of the other ill ' 
sections known in the District the Sukamanchi Balijas are said Baiijas 
to occm’ rarely in Krishnagin, and two sections known as 
Eluttukkarar and Oppanakkarar are reported from Omalur. All 
these are true Balijas, and each section is said to he endogamous. 

Pagadala (coral) Balijas occur rarely in the Talaghat ; accounts 
vary as to whether they form a true sub-caste, or whether 
Pagadala is merely a house-name '’ ; in Attur they are called 
Kammas. Tw^o obsoiirc sections in Hosur Taluk, known as 
Vengaya Vadugar and Puliyambu Vadiigar, are said to abstain 
from the flesh of goats, though they are allowed to eat sheep. 

The terms Ealla (gem-stones), Pusa (beads), Perike (salt) and 
Tota (garden) sometimes applied to Balijas are reported to be mere 
occupational terms which do not indicate true sub-castes. The 
Golla Balijas are probably Gollas (q.v.) who call themselves Naidus; 
the Kamma Balijas are perhaps to be identified with the Eammaa 
(q. V. p. 166), and Linga Balija or Sivaehar Kavarai appears to be 
a popular term for Eanarese Lingayats. The Musuku Balijas 
are so called because their women cover their heads when they 
leave their homes (musulcu = veil). Their customs resemble 
closely those of the Gajulu Balijas. 

The customs of the Balijas vary in different places. They 
employ Brahman puroMis^ and formerly recognised the authority 
of the Desayi Ohetti, who was of Balija caste, but their caste 
polity has suffered disintegration.^ Their marriage customs are 
of the Telugu type. 

The Industrial castes may conveniently be grouped as (i) (6) Industrial 
Weavers (89,871), (ii) Oil-pressers (15,825), (iii) Toddy-drawers 
(45,282), (iv) Potters (13,384), (v) Salt-Workers (4,210), (vi) 

Mat-makers (3,204), and (vii) Artizans (32,688). 

Of the Industrial castes, the Weavers are by far the most (i) Weavers, 
important. The strongest numerically are (1 ) the Tamil Eaikol- 
ars (41,291). Next to them come (2) the Devangas or Jedars 
(32,497), wEo include both Telugu and Eanarese sections, though 
unfortunately in the Census Returns they are only shown under 
one head. The Telugu (3) Sales (6,516), and (4) Togatas, (1,144), 
are also represented, and lastly (5) the Patnul-karans (8,423), 


^ Other matams honoured by the Balijas are at SriperumbMur, SriviUi« 
puitur, Srirangam, Pulaveri and Tirnvaito, 

2 E.g., accounts differ widely as to the duration of pollution on attainment 
of puberty, childbirth, etc. 
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or Silk- Wea.vers. of Salem form an important oommnnity. Several 
other castes earn a living by weaving, notably the Kanarese 
Panohamas known as Maggas (see below, p. 203), but separate 
statistics for these are not available. 

Most of the Kaikolars reside in the Talaghab (Salem 15,205^ 
Tirnehengodu 10,981, Omalnr 4,682, Attiir 3,444), Wt there are a 
few thousands in the Baramahal also. A.ocording to their own 
account they are immigrants from Oonjeeveram, which eity is 
still the head-q^uarters of their caste. 

They claim to be descended from the Nine Heroes {N<xm^Vlrd) 
created hy the God Siva to help Suhrahmanya to purge the earth 
of certain demons whose leader was called Padmasura. The 
legend is as follows : — ‘‘ The people of the earth, being harassed 
by certain demons, applied to Siva for help. Siva was enraged 
against the giants, and sent forth six sparks of fire from his eyes. 
His wife, Parvati, was frightened, and retired to her chamber, 
and, in so doing, dropped nine beads from her anklets. Siva 
converted the beads into as many females. These nine maidens 
fell in love with Siva, and out of mere love they became pregnant. 
Parvati in jealousy cursed them that they might not be delivered. 
The pain-stricken maidens begged Siva to intercede, which he 
did, and Parvati relieved them of the curse, and they were 
delivered of nine sons, each of whom was horn with full grown 
moustaches and a dagger. These nine heroes, with Suhrahmanya 
at their head, marched in command of a large force, and destroyed 
the demons. The iTaikSlars, or Sengundar, are said to he the 
descendants of Virabahu,^ one of these heroes. After killing the 
demon the warriors were told hy Siva that they should become 
musicians, and adopt a profession, which would not involve the 
destruction or injury of any living creature, and, weaving being 
such a profession, they were trained in it.^ 

The Kaikolars are said to he divided into nine suh-castes, hut 
a complete list of these aub-eastes is not forthcoming. The Salem 
Kaikolars belong to the Konga section. Like the Vellalars, the 
Kaikolars recognise a distinction between Perun-tali and Sirn-tali, 
and the Konga Kaikolars belong to the Perun-tali section. The 
Kaikolar caste is divided into 72 Nads, of which the l{onga 
Kaikolars of Salem District recognise seven, viz., (1) Kanchi, 
(2) Piivani, (3) Elnr, (4) Araiya, (5) Vanni, (6) Pundurai, 


^ Virabahu is also said to be a progenitor of the Pariahs. 

Census Usfort, Madras, 1891. The word Sengundar, ” (men of the red 
dagger), is said to refer to the dagger carried by Sabrahmanya, and the word 
Kai-'Kol is explained in the same way, though a more natural philology Would 
derive it from kai hand, and Ml » shuttle. 
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(7) Salem. The administrative divisions, it will be noted, bear a OIIAP. Ill, 
close analogy to those of the Nattans, Pallans and Konga VelMars ^ Survey op 
The premier Nad is that of Kan chi (Conjecveram), where the ' 

MahdndUdrt resides. The Pnvani Nad (of which Tara-mangalam Kaikolart?. 
is the head-quarters) exercises a sort of appellate jurisdiction over 
the other five. Gasta disputes are settled by a committee composed 
of (i) a Periycc-tmiakkdrct'n, (2) a NdUdnmaikkdrm^ (3) twelve 
KdriyakMrans, and (4) a Sangudi, The first tw^o oiSces are here- 
ditary, the others elective for life tenure. Meetings are convened 
by the Sangudi. The Penya-tanakkaran of Mallur is the highest 
authority of the Kongu Nads in the District.^ Kaikolars adopt 
the caste title Mudali. 

Kaikolars employ Brahman purdhits for porifieation after 
childbirth and death, but not on attainment of puberty. Most 
Kaikolars are Saivites, Subrahmanya under the name of Muttu- 
kumara-swami being the particular patron of the caste, as half- 
brother and comrade of the caste ancestor Virabahu. At Aragalur 
(see Vol. II, p. 295) the cult of Ambairaiiunan is specially associ- 
ated with the caste. 

The Devangas (commonly called Jedars) are most numerous in Devangas, 
Salem Taluk, where their number exceeds ITjOOO. In Tiruchen- 
g5du there are 5,732, in Omalur 4,523 and in Dharmapnri 2,128, 
but elsewhere they are comparatively rare. Their legendary ® 
ancsetor is Devalan or Devangam (‘^ body of god ’^), who was 
created by Siva at the request of the Devas, and who overthrew five 
Asuras with the help of the Gloddess Ohaudesvari (Chainundi), 
the patron deity of the caste. The blood of the five Asuras was 
coloured respectively yellow, red, white, green and black, and 
Devalan used their blood for dyeing thread. 

The Devangas of Salem District say they migrated from 
Hampi, the capital of the Vijayanagar Empire, where the spiritual 
head of the caste still resides; and their first settlement was 
Amarakundi, the capital of the Gatti Mudaliyars, and the present 
head-quarters of their headman, to whom all appeals against 
decisions of local panckdyaU are referred. They are divided into 
two main groups, one speaking Telugu, and the other speaking a 
corrupt form of Kanarese, These two groups may not intermarry 
and appear to be true sub-castes.^ Their clans are exceedingly 

^ See pp. 144 and 189. 

® Eor further details regarding caste organisation, see Castes and Tribes^ 

Yol. Ill, p. 35. 

® Eor the legend see Castes and Tribes^ Yol. II, p. 155 ; Baramahal Records 
Section III, p. 179. 

* The D ^vangas of Salem , how ever, will not intermarry with their fellow caste- 
men in Omalur, Bhavani or Elampillai (west of Kanja-malai). 
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numerous.'^ For the settlement of caste dispntes they are divided 
into groups known as pangalams^ presided over by a CheUi{8eMih- 
kdran), who is assisted by one or more deputies called Peiian. 
The Devangas employ Brahman puroMts^ and have adopted many 
Bi-ahmanie cnstomsj especially in connection with marriage. 

Of the 6^,500 odd Sales ^ nearly three-fourths occur in Salem 
Taluk, the rest being scattered throughout the District. Most of 
the Salem Sales are Padma-Sales. They trace their descent to 
Bhavani Eishi, who is worshipped as their patron deity, and who 
was created by the Eishi Markanda from a ball of fire. Their 
customs bear a close resemblance to those of the Devangas. 

The silk -weavers popularly known as Patliulkaraiis are 
immigrants from Gujarat, and call themselves Saurashtra Brah- 
mans. The community is virtually confined to Salem City. 
Their fair reddish complexion, unlike anything Dra vidian, stamps 
them as northerners. Consistently with their Brahmanie traditions 
they wear the punUl^ md. their women-folk carry their water- 
vessels on the hip, and never on the head.^ 

Tamil oil-pressers are known as Vaniyars, Telugu oil-pressers 
as Gandlas, and Kanarese oil-pressers as Gamigas. The Vani- 
yars (13,689) are distributed throughout the District, but are 
markedly stronger in the Baramahal taluks than elsewhere* The 
Gandlas (2,138) are confined mostly to Hosur and Dharmapuri 
Taluks. No Ganigas have been shown in the Census figures for 
1911, but it is probable that they have been included among the 
Yaniyars and Gandlas, as there were 256 Ganigas returned in the 
previous Census., 

The Tamil Vaniyars of Salem District belong entirely to the 
Irandu-mattu, or Irattai-ohekkan, section, so-called because they 

^ According to the local account there are 700 exogamons clans. See list in 
Casies and Tribes, Yol. II, p. 161, 

^ According to ISTo, X, p. 2, there are three sub..castes of SalSs — (1) 

Paclma-SalSs who speak Telugu, (2) Pattu-Sales who speak Kanarese, and use 
silk in weaying, (3) Sakuna-Sales, who are later immigrants j all three sub-castes 
trace their origin to the Eishi Markanda. According to Castes and Tribes, Vol. 
YI, p. 267, ** Sukhn ” and Suka ’’ Sales speak Marathi. Dr. Thurston giyes a 
separate account of Kama- Sales {Castes and TVihes, Yol. HI, p. 252), who differ 
from Padma- Sales in not observing U'payiayanam, the Snook pilgrimage to Bena- 
res, and pot-searching at weddings, and in using 12 pots (the Padma-Sales use 
16), Two sections of Sales are referred to in Baramahal Records, Section III, 
pp. 174 and 185, viz., (1) Padma Sales and (2) Pedda-Sales, whose customs are 
almost identical. 

The legend is variously given in Castes and Tribes, Yol. VI, p. 267, B.H.M*,, 
No. X, p. I, Baramahal Records, Section III, p, 174, etc. 

® For their industrial methods seep. 266 j further details connected with 
the caste will be found in Madura District Gazetteer, p. 109 sq,, and in Castes 
and Tribes, Vol. YI, p. 160. 
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yoke two Imllocks to their mill. They are a leading caste of the 
Left Hand Faction. In common with the Beri Chettisj with 
whom they appear to have some connection, they reverence as 
G-urus Lharma Sivaeharya of Nerinjipetin Bhavani Talnk and 
Gnana-Sivacharya of Mnllandram in Arni Jaghir. Unlike some 
Beri Chettis, however, they do not abstain from flesh. Like the 
.Komatis they are regarded with aversion by other castes, and to 
meet a Vaniyan is believed to bring bad Inck. They claim to be 
Vaisyas, and wear the sacred thread. They employ Brahman 
purohzts, practise infant marriage, prohibit re-marriage of widows, 
and nsnally burn their dead. They call themselves 
rattars (people of the city of light) and their caste title is Ohetti. 
They are an enterpifising oommnnity, and many of them, notably 
in Dharmapuri, have abandoned their ancestral occupation in 
favour of trade and money-lending, and have achieved great 
success. 

The Telugu Gandlas are almost entirely of the Onti-erudu, 
or Ottai-ohekkan, section using only one bull to a mill. In con- 
trast to the Tamil two bull ” Vaniyars, they are attached to 
the Eight Hand Paction. Generally they are less wealthy and 
less enterprising than the Vtoiyars, but in a few localities, such 
as Kari^mangalam and Buddi-Eeddi-patti, they have taken to 
trade with success. They claim to be superior to the Vaniyars^^ 
and will not dine with them. 

The Toddy Drawers include (1) the Tamil Shanars (42,695) 
and (2) the Telugu Idips^ (2,385) and (3) Gamallas (202), 
The Shanars are widely distributed througliout both the Talaghat 
and the Baramahal, but three-fourths of their total number are 
to he found in the two Taluks of Tiruchengodu (nearly 20,000) 
and Salem (over 10,000). Idigas are confined to Hosur, Erishna- 
giri and Dharmapmi Taluks, and Gamallas to Hosur. 

The Salem Shanars (called also Marameris, or Tree Clim- 
bers) are divided into two endogamous groups, the Konga-Shanars 
being descended from the first wife, and the Kalyana-Shanars ® 
from the second wife of a- certain Muppan whose name is lost. 



^ They also occur at Belur, Etfcappiir, and Narasingaparam in Afebtir and 
at Kumaraswami-patti, in Salem Municipal limits. 


® For an exhaustive account of the Idigas, see No, XVITI, 

® Konga Shanars are to be found in l?x-mara-pattii and Pananguttur, a hamlet 
of Malla-samudram j Eatti-pMaiyam, a hamlet of Mamundi ; Kuttampalaiyam 
and Timmi-palaiyam, hamlets of Karumanurs KalyAna Shanars occur in E-attain* 
palaiyam ; Sembam-palaiyam, also a hamlet of Karumanllr ; Palam§du, a Mitta 
village south of Malla-samudram ; Kalyani and Pala-palaiyam in Rasipuram 
Firfea, and Kachi-palli in Sankari Firka. 
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Eaoli of these groups is divided into six territorial ^ wliicli 

are mutually exogamous, like the divisions of the Nattaiis and 
PaJlans (pp. 144 and 189). Caste disputes are settledin panehayat, 
against whose decision there is no provision for appeal ; the 
authority of the panehayat is waning, and the maximum penalty 
they can inflict is said to be Es. 2. 

Tamil Potters are known as Kusavans, Telugn Potters as 
Kummaras, and Kanarese Potters ^ as Kumharas. The Kusavans 
number 12,775, and are distributed fairly evenly throughout the 
District. The Kummaras (609) are confined to Hosur Taluk. 
The Kumharas, like the Ganigas, are ignored in the Census of 
1911, hut are probably included in one or both of the other classes 
as 452 were returned for the Disirict in 1901. Kusavans and 
Kumbaras do not intermarry or ‘‘ interdine. 

The Potters are an essential element in every village commu- 
nity ; they are the traditional bone-setters of the village, they 
often officiate as priests to the'village deities, and in connection 
with marriage ceremonies they have important duties to perform. 
Yet little is known of their customs and social organisation, which 
afford a promising field for future investigation. They belong to 
the Eight Hand Paction and employ their own purohzts. It is 
said they put on the sacred thread on marriage occasions. 

The Salt workers include the Tamil Uppiliyans (3',927) and 
the Telugu Upparas (283)/^ Most of the former are to he found 
in the Taluks of Tirtichengodn and Salem, of the latter in Hosur. 

The Uppiliyans of Salem District claim to he immigrants 
from a hill called Kappiyangiri or Kappangiri in ^Hhe north.” 

They were created hy Siva from drops of sweat that fell from 
his forehead.” ^ Their title is Nayakkar. Nine elans are reported, 
(1) Siru-kulingiyto, (2) Pudampalliyan, (3) Idaiyattan, (4)Todi- 
yattan, (5) Nangavarattan, (6) Parutti-palli Periya-vittnkkaran, 


^ (1) Elfir, (2) Karuiuanar, a Mitta village south of Malla-samiidram, (3) 
Maraparai, a Mitta village south of Karuu gal-pat ti, (4) Puudurai, (5) Mara- 
njaugalam (Omalur Taluk) and (6) Murungavelam. The villages of Aval- 
Pundurai and Tnyyam-PtUidurai in Erode Taluk still contain large settlements 
of Skanars. 

® Por Potters see Census Report, 1891, paras. 502, 503 ; N'orth Arcot Manual I, 
p. 281 ; South Canara Manual I, p. 168 ; MadAira District Gazetteer^ p. 101 ; Bucha* 
nan*s Mysore, I, pp, 191-31 2 , and Tribes, Tol. IV, sub voo. Kusavan, 

Kummai^a, Kumbara. 

®tJppara is the Telugu form andUpparathe Kanarese form. Writing of 
the Uppiliyans of 1 riohinopoly JDistriot, Mr. Hemingway states that they are 
divided into three suh-oastes by language (l)the Kongas, (2) the Kavarais, 
(B) the Kannadiyas. (^Trichinopoly District Gazetteer pp. 115V.) 

*For other traditions of origin, see Castes and Tribes, Vol VII, p. 230. 
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(7) Vijayaniangalam Periya-vittiitkaxan, (8) Pundnraiyan, 
(9) Pala-tozliHvau.^ The first three of these elans cannot inter- 
marry among themselves, the fourth and fifth likewise form a rfayarf? 
group, and also the sixth and seventh, Ths last two, however, 
can intermarry with any of the other groups.^ The panchayat is 
presided over by a Pattakharan, assisted by a ToUiyathan. Both 
ofiioes are hereditary, and the Pattahkarans belong either to the 
Sirn-kulinjiyan, Pundnraiyan or Parntti-palli clan. An appeal 
lies to a Pattanam Ohetti, who resides at Paramati, and who is not 
an Uppiliyan by caste. 

The mat-making Medaras, or Veda kk a.ra.ns as they are 
called among the Tamils, according to the Census of 1911 
numbered only 204 and are confined to the Taluks of Ilosur and 
Dharmapuri. There is, however, a large mat-making community 
in Salem City, and it is possible that they were returned as 
Vedakkarans, and that this name, in the course of tabulating, got 
confused with that of some other caste. Their ancestral occu- 
pation is the working of bamboo into mats, baskets, sieves, 
cradles, fans, boxes, umbrellas, etc.-'* They are usually returned as 
a Telugu-speaking caste, but some of those in Salem speak Tamil, 
and in the Mysore country there is an important Kanarese 
community. Language, as usual, is a bar to intermarriage.* 
The Salem Medaras call themselves “Ohetti.” The Telugus are 
mostly Vaishnavas, and the Tamils are Saivites. A large number 
of clans are reported,® those of Salem including (1) Kanikaram, 
(2) Tamminena, (3) Potala, (4) Ure, (5) Vasam, (6) Ekkam, 
(7) Tama, (8) Mettuku, (9) Panthakotta, (10) .Kangayam, 
(11) Kanjam, (12) Eone. Caste disputes are settled by a 
panchayat presided over by a Periya-Oheiii and a Chinna-Ghetti, 
whose offices are hereditary, and who should be related to each 


1 Of* the list of six jpattams given in Trichinopoly District Gazetteer, page llo, 
which includes the names Sirukkalinji, Pudambili, and Pnndarai. The ortho- 
graphy of such traditional caste naine-s is always rather vague. 

^ XJppiliyans are also distinguished as (1) Mezhvtgu-Bott'w, who wear an ordinary 
lottii, \tdli) and ^2) who wear a with a figure of Lakshmi 

on it. Each of these two divisions is endogainous. According to the Trichino- 
poly District Gazetteer (p. 117), the Tamils and Kanarese wear the Lakshmi hottv. 
and the Telugus the ordinary hott'w, 

®The Koravas (see below p. 196) also work in bamboo j unlike the Medaras, 
however, they manufacture mats of date leaves. Medaras split the bamboo 
from the top, or thin end, downwards, Koravas split it from the thick end 
upwards {'E.BM,, Ko. KIX). 

^ Three sub-castes are recorded in JB.S.M., ISTo. XIX, viz., (1) Gavarigas, 
(2) Palli-Medars, (3) Bandikara-Medars. 

® See the list in Gastes and Tribes, Yoh Y, page 54 which is utterly different 
from the Salem list. Cf, also ISo, XIX, p. 2. 
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other as manicvn and mc^chan^ i.e., one is the uncle of the other. 
The panchayat is made np of a senior niemher from each house- 
hold, They employ Brahman puroJuts^ the of the Salem 

Medaras heing a Yadagalai Tamil Yaishnava. 

The Artizans comprise the Tamil KaiBlualars (30,251), the 
Telngn Kamsalas (2,437) and the Kanarese Panchalas. The 
latter, like the Ganigas and Knmharas, are ignored in the Census 
of 1911, though they nnmhered 1,181 in the previous Census, 
Probably they have been ennmerated among the Kammalars or 
Kamsala,s. The Kammalars are distributed throughout the 
District, and are most numerous in Salem and Tirucliengodii 
Taluks. The Kamsalas are confined to Hostir. 

The Artizans are leaders of the Left Hand Faction, and 
repudiate the superiority of Brahmans, whom they regard as 
inferiors and call Go-Brahmans (cow-Brahmans). They maintain 
that they themselves are the only true Brahmans, and are 
descended from Visvakarma, the architect of tho Gods. Their 
priestly families call themselves Yisva-Brahmans, a title which 
the whole caste now adopts. Their gurm and purohits are drawn 
exclusively from their own caste. Their caste titles are As^ri 
and Pattar, corresponding to the Brahmanie Aeharya and Bhatta. 
They wear the sacred thread {punul) which they usually don on 
Upakarma day, (Avani-Avittam, August) when all the twice- 
born renew their threads ; but some of them observe a regular 
investiture ceremony ( Upanayana) on the Brahman model. Their 
marriage ceremonies, too, closely resemble those of Brahmans, 
but a bride-price is paid. Most of them claim to be vegetarians, 
Saivite Ai'tizans dispose of their dead by burial in a sitting 
posture, Yaishnavites by cremation.^ Widows are allowed to 
retain such of their jewels as adorn the head and neck. Women 
of the Saivite section, unlike those of other castes, throw the end 
of their body-cloth over the right shoulder; Yishnavites adhere 
to the usual custom. 

Kammalars, Kamsalas and Panchalas may not intermarry,^ but 
allthreelinguistic^seetions are divided into five occupational classes, 
(1) Goldsmiths (tatidn), (2) Brass-vrorkers {kanndn), (8) Carpenters 
(tachrjon)j (4) Stone-masons {kaZ-taehan) and (5) Blacksmiths 
{kollan). These five snb-divisions, descendants respectively of the 
five sons of Visvakarma, are permitted to intermarry, but the 


^ See tiie article in Castes and Tribes, Vol. Ill, p. 106 sq., from which much 
o£ the aboYe is extracted. 

®Eaoh linguistic section contains several sab-castes; for example, the Kam- 
malars are divided into ' Pandya and Kongu, the Kamsalas into Muriki- 

ted j Paki-Had, etc. (Castes and Tribes, Vol, III, snb voc.) 
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golclsmitlis, not nnnatiirallj^, claim social precedence oyer the chap. Hi. 
rest. There is also a tendency for the families in which the survey of 
priesthood is hereditary to form a separate exolnsive suh-easte. 

They are also divided into exogamons clans. Their caste ^ammaiars. 
administration is elaborately organised, Bach of the five oeea- 
pational sub-divisions has its elective Nditmmaihkaran assisted by 
a Kdriyasian, These sectional NdUmmaiMdrans are subject to 
the jurisdiction of an Aini?iu*tntiii-NdtidnmaihM ^ (head of the 


^‘five houses'^) vrho is elected by representatives of all five 
sections.^ There is tendency for these offices to become hereditary. 

The Alnthu vlHu-NdUCmmaikkaran assisted by four other 
Panchdijaidars^ of wBom one is nsuallj appointed Jfdriyastan, 

An appeal from this lies to a Guru known as 

Jaya VenkatacharlUj who presides over a Maiani {Vipuri Maiam) 
at Kaveri*patnam> and this Matam in turn appears to be subordi- 
nate to Brahmayyagari Matam at Pottalur in Guddapah District. 

Kammalars are mostly Saivites, and some of them have adopted the 
Vira-Saiva faith. Their patron deity is Eamakslii. The Grama- 
Devatas are also worshipped, but not, it is said, with blood 
sacrifice. They are on amicable terms wdth Beri Ohettis, 
Muhammadans and Pallars, a relationship probably cenneeted 
with the political conditions which gave rise to the feud between 
the Bight and Left Hand Pactions.^ The -Pallars are known as 
Jdti^pillaiB or servants of the easte.’^ 

The Oddars or Navvies number 46,531, and are evenly (7) Labourers, 
distributed throughout the District. The Pallans or agricultural 
serfs number 20,483, and occur mostly in the Taluks of Tiruchen- 
godu and Salem. 

The Oddars (Telugu — Odde, Kanarese — Vadda) speak an un- Oddars. 
couth dialect of Telugu, and trace their name to the country of 
their traditional origin, Orissa. They are divided into four groups : 

(1) Kallu (stone), (2) Mannu (earth), (3) Maram (wood) and (4) 

Uppu (salt). Those of the Kallu (Telugu-Eati) section are 
workers in stone. They claim superiority over the other sections. 

They are more settled in their habits than the Man^Oddars, and 
are therefore sometimes known as tJr (village) Oddars as distinct 
from Bidaru (wanderers). They are also called Bandi Oddars, 
on account of the quaint clumsy buffalo-carts in which they carry 


^ Also called Ainthu VUtu Periya-Tma'kMranj Aidhiya Yejamdn Dharmakartari 
etc, 

® The procedure is complex aiid the final choice is by lot it is described in 
detail in Castes and Tribes^ Vol. Ill, pp. 108-9, and in Madura District 
Qazeiteer, p, 99 » 

® ^ee p. 125, footnote. 
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stone.^ Till recently they have enjoyed ca virtual monopoly of ; 

the qoaiTyin^ and well-sinkiDg arts in which they are well skilled, 
and they are able to command a rate of w'ages double that of the 
ordinary labourer. BJ'ost of their earnings, hovrever, they spend 
on drink, and their standard of living is extremely low. The Man- 
Odclars " are in great demand for tank-digging, road-making and 
other operations requiring earth-work. They are migratory in 
their hahits, shifting their settlements according to the demand 
for their labour, and forming temporary encampments on the 
outskirts of towns and villages, or in the vicinity of the wmrk on 
wdiich they are, for the time being, engaged. They live in one- ; 

roomed huts made of mats of split hamboo, fixed on a frame-work 
rounded like the covering of a country cart. The Mara- Oddars 
are comparatively rare ; they earn their living by cutting timber 
and carving wood.^ Oddars serve as sw^eepers in Union 

towns and villages, and are regarded as out-castes by the other 
sections. The significance of the term Uppu is not clear. The 
groups above eiiumerafced are ordinarily endogamous, but it is 
said that if a Man-Oddar turns his hand to stone-work, he is 
permitted to marry a Kal-Oddar girl. They will admit into 
their caste a Kuruba or Golla, or any one of higher caste than 
themselves. The usual title adopted by Oddars is B5yi, Caste 1 

PancMyaU are presided over by a Tajawdn or Pedda Boyadu, 
and more serious disputes were formerly referred to a Desdyi 
Chetii of Balija caste. They belong to the Right Hand 
Faction. They may eat sheep, goats, pigs, squirrels, wild cats, 
liszards and mice, but not beef^ Ellamma is their patron deity, and, 
the victims sacrificed are slain with the thrust of a spear or crow- 
bar. Custom formerly prohibited a male Oddar from shaving his 
head or heard, hut this rule is growing obsolete. Their women 
wear glass bangles on the left arm only, on the right arm they 
wear brass bangles, or none at all.^ They never wear the 
It is considered improper for a woman to take much pride in her 
personal appearance. Music, flowers, and bhdshinga are not per- 
mitted at marriages. Divorce and widow-marriage are freely « 

allowed, hut it is not considered respectable for a woman to 
change her partner more than eighteen times. When a partition 
takes place, a pregnant woman may claim a share for her unborn 

^ For a description of these carts and the method of quarrying see below, 
p. 278. 

^ In Telngn “ Manii-Odde. ” They are also called Bailu (“Maidan ’*) or 
‘ ‘ Besada ” (Gonnky). 

^ A new Temple Car at Gangavalli was made recently by Hara-Oddar, but the 
workmanship is poor. 

^ For the origin of this custom see Castes and Tribes, YoL V, p. 429. 
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Aiimimarried girl or childless mother is buried without GHA.P/Hr. 
any ceremonies at all. Though Oddars represent a low type of 
civilization, they may draw water from the eonimon village well, _ * 
and their proximity does not eonvej’ pollution. They are assimi- Gddars. 
lating their wedding and funeral ceremonies to those of tlie 
Balijas. ; ; 

The Pallans* an agrioaltiiralserf caste of Tamils, numbered in Palkns. 
1901 as many as 32,516. They are mostly found io the Talaghat 
Taints, and their organization and customs follow to a great 
extent the practice of Konga Vellalars. Their name is fancifully 
derived from paliam (a hollow or low-lying ground) as they are 
specially skilful in w'et cultivation. They are perennially at feud 
with the Pariahs, and they number among the Left Hand Castes. 

They respect Muhammadans as well as the higher Hindu castes, 
and look down upon Pariahs and Ghncklers.^ 

The Pallans of the Konga Country are organised in no less than 
24 Nads, scattered over Salem, Coimbatore and Trichinopoly, of 
which (1) Puvaiii, (2) Parutti-palli, (3) Elnr, (4) Salem, (5) 

Vada-karai (Sankaiidrug) and (6) Easipuram are in Salem District. 

In the first four the title Palakar is in vogue, in the fifth Pannadi, 
and in the last Muppan. It will be observed that these Nads are 
almost identical with those of the Nattans (see p. 144), and they 
are probably of similar historic interest. 

Barbers and Washermen (Dhobies) are of paramount impor- (8) Menials, 
tance in every village. The Tamil Barbers or Ambattans number 
14,41 4, the Telugu Mangalas 1,495; the latter are confined to Hosur 
Taluk. Kanarese Kelasis, or Nayindas^as they are also called, 
do not appear in the Census lists, and have probably been included 
under Ambattans. In 1901 they numbered 342. The Tamil 
Washermen or Vannans number 19,959, and are very evenly 
distributed throughout the District; the Telugu Tsakalas number 
1,830, and are confined to Hosnr Taluk. The Kanarese Agasas 
are not shown at all. 

Almost all castes except Panehamas are dependent on Barbers i^arbers. 
for the periodic or ceremonial shaving prescribed by custom. 

Most Brahmanio temples employ Barbers for the Periya-melam, or 
temple band^. Barber women serve as midwives to the majority 


^ Cf. Caates aTid Tribes, Vol. V, p. 425, where a story is related of a pregnant 
woman claiming wages on behalf of her expected infant. 

^ For their customs see Trichinopoly Gazetteer, 128 to 120. Qi. Castes 
and Tribes— Yol. V, p. 472 sq. 

^ For Nayxndas see B.SM,, No.XII. 

^ Their distinctive instrnments are (1) ihe mgasv^am, (2) the tutti and 
(3) t>h.e tdlam, \ 
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of Hindu castes, and in some castes (e.g.^ Konga Vellalars, 
Nattars, etc.), a barber has important ceremonial duties at wed» 
dings and funerals. 

The Dlioby, too, has many important ceremonial duties to 
perform on the occasion of births, marriages, deaths, etc., among 
caste Hindus. In towns he is paid for his ordinary services in 
cash, but in villages he is rewarded in kind, cooked food being a 
common form of remuneration. At festivals, marriages, deaths, 
etc., he is entitled to gifts, and he can also claim a perquisite of 
grain at the time of harvest. 

The customs of Bai*hers and Dhobies resemble closely those of 
other Hindus. ^ 

Salem District, and especially the Baramahal, is littered with 
relies of the armies of bygone days. Though 2,267 persons have 
returned themselves as Hshatriyas,’^ it is doubtful whether 
their claims to the title would stand criticism. The military 
traditions of the Pallis and Vettuvans have already been referred 
to (pp. 142 and 150). The great wave of Vijayanagar 
conquest is represented by the settlements of Balijas, Kapus, 
Kammas, Telagas and Eazus. The BagaKir Palaiyam was a 
military fief of Telugu origin. Fortified villages, such as 
Pennagaram, Kodi-halli, Perumbalai, still retain the descendants 
of Golla and Balija garrisons, who have substituted ploughshares 
and pruning hooks for swords, while Dmhilikai Inains, which 
are fiefs granted for military service, are still enjoyed by 
Gollas, Bestas and Balijas, especially in the surviving Palai- 
yams. The warlike propensities of the Kanarese people are testified 
to by the Masti Poligars (Berikai and Shlagiri), and by the 
TJmbilikai Inams of Bedas and Kuruhas. Lastly the sanguinary 
history of the eighteenth century has left its legacy of Muham- 
madan, Maratha, and Eajput settlements. 

The Marathas number 4,244 and are most numerous in the 
Taluks of Hosur and Krishnagiri, where their settlements are 
rather large.^ Many of them are military pensioners, and, 
they still take pride in their connection with the Indian Army* 
They call themselves Kshatriyas, and look down upon the indige- 
nous Hindus. Like the Eazus, they don the sacred thread on the 
eve of marriage. They employ Brahman furohitSi and observe 

^ See page \4S. 

^ Much mteresting infomation is embodied in, E.S.AT., No. lY, Agasa and 

3 Particularly in Krishnagiri Town and at Naold-buppam (near Yeppana-palH) 
and Samanta-nmlai (near Krishnagiri) and Yirupa-sandirani. There are 
similar settlements near the .^Tavadis of Tirnppattnr Taluk at Andi-appannr 
aad Nayafckanur, 
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the 5 ear-bo ring, tonsTire, and smantam oeremooies. 

They are divided into a large nomber of exogamous clans, each of 
which has a family snrnamej analogous to the mti-perlu of the 
Telugtis. As is natural in a caste which is jealous of the purity 
of its blood in a foreign con ntry , intermarriage is usually 
allowed only between snoh clans as have been previously connected 
by the marriage tie. The ceremonies preliminary to a wedding 
are performed separately for bride and bridegroom in their 
respective houses, and each party should erect a pandal.-^ 
Their customs follow the Telugn-Kanarese type. They prefer to 
burn the dead, though sepulture is permissible. They observe 
the anniversary of the dead by a few gifts to needy BrahmaQS. 
They worship Parvati under the name of Bhavani, and observe 
the SaMi cults 

Rajputs number only 683, most of whom are to be found 
in Salem and Hosur Taluks.^ The majority of these families 
migrated from North India not more than half a dozen genera- 
tions ago. They go by the title Singh, observe gMa, wear the 
sacred thread, and hold themselves aloof from their Dravidian 
neighbours. Some of them serve Government as Village 
Munsifs.^ 

Razus, who number only 332, occur in Hosur and tTttan- 
karai Taluks. They speak Telugu, and are supposed to be 
descendants of Kapus who discaided their ancestral vocation for 
soldiering. They claim to be Kshatriyas, and are invested with 
a sacred thread of cotton and wool on the eve of marriage, but 
they eat the flesh of fowls, a diet which a true K’shatriya should 
avoid. They make excellent peons, and sometimes rise to higher 
grades in the service of Government.^ 

The great Sectarian Caste is that of the Vira-Saivas or 
LingayatS, who sprang into political importance during the 

i Buramahal Records, Section III, p. 170, where a detailed description is gi^en 
of their customs. An excellent account of the Marathas by Major (now Ool.) 
E.M. Bebham of the 101st Grenadiers will be found in the Indian Army Hand- 
book on Marathas and DeTchani Musalmans 1908. 

3 Tbe fighting Marathas must not be confused , with the Maratha tailors 
(Namdev) and dyers (Eangaris) commonly met with in South India. There 
are a few Kangaris in Hostir Taluk. In Tali there is a small settlement of 
Maratha Bondilis. 

3 The Mittadar of Aikondam-Kotti-palli is a Hajput, and there are small 
settlements in the head-quarters of that Mitta, and also in Sandur and 
Hagojana-halli ( all in Krishnagir i Taluk) . 

^An elaborate sketch of the customs of the '^Raohawaru” is giyen in 
Barmtahal Records, Section III, p, 18, but it is not quite clear to what caste 
the description refers, 

5 For further details see Castes (Lnd TkfJjea, VoL YI, 247 sq. 
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brief regime of the KalacMrjas (Bijjala and bis sons, 1157“88 
A.D.). The essence of their history is a repudiation of orthodox 
Brahmanism, and their fortunes have been iiitiniatelj associated 
with the fortunes of the Kanarese people, though theh tenets are 
also widely spread among the Telugus. Theoretically all castes 
can be admitted to their fold ; internally, however, the commu- 
nity has reverted to the type of orthodox Hinduism, and it is 
divided into innumerable endogamous groups, the jus connubti 
being defined, sometimes by language, sometimes by occupation, 
and sometimes by caste distinctions inherited from their oncon- 
verted ancestors. Hence it is that many Lingajats still describe 
themselves as Kapus, Balijas, Vakkiligas, etc. In the present 
District 7,578 persons are returned as Lingayats. most of them 
residing in Hosur Taluk. It is probable, however, that some, if 
not all, of the Jangams (14,360), Kaimadiyans ^ (817), and 
Sadars ^ (370) are true Lingayats. The Jangams are nume- 
rous in the four Talaghat taluks, the other two sections are met 
with in Salem and Attur. 

Though the Lingayats as a sect trace their origin to Bijjala’s 
minister Basava in the twelfth century A.D., the Vira-Saiva faith 
is said to be of primeval origin, and its tenets are based on the 
Yedas. It was founded by a number of Acharyas, of whom the 
five most famous are known as the GStrakartas of the Lingayat 
Dwijas,’- having received - their mandate direct from Siva to 
establish his true religion on earth, or rather to restore it to its 
purity.’’ ^ 

The essence of Lingayat faith is an unquestioning belief in 
the efficacy of the the symbol of Siva, The Ungam h 

regarded as the ‘^ universal leveller,’’ rendering all its wearers 
equal in the eyes of God. Unlike other Hindus, every Lingayat 
always wears a lingam on some conspicuous part of his person. 
These J angama lingams^ or moveable Ungams^ are made of soap- 
stone brought from Srisaila in Kurnool District by a class of 
Lingayats called Kambi Jangams. The lingam itself is not 
more than three -fourths of an inch in height ; to keep it from 
harm it is “plastered with a black mixture of clay, cowdung 
ashes and marking-nut juice, forming a slight truncated cone, not 
unlike a dark betel nut, about three-quarters of an inch high, and 


^ ICaTinadiyau mean a literally a Kannada (or Kanarese) man. If or further 
information, see Madras ^ Gensns Report, 1891, paragraph 383, North Areot 
Manual, p. 225, and Castes and Tribes, Vol. Ill, p, 2G0. 

^ Eor Sadar, see Mysore Census Report, 1891, p. 22f>, Buchanan’s Mysore, I. 
p, 202, and Castes and Tribes, Voh YI, p, 260. 

3 Mysore Census Report, 1901. 
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narrowing from tkree-qnarters of an inoli at the base to half an CHiP. HI. 
inch across the top.^ ’’ It is usually kept in a little silver box Scevey or 
suspended by a oord^ or tied in a silk cloth, round the neck, arm 
or forehead. Every child is invested with the Ungam on the 7th Lingayats. 
or 11th day after birth, when the naming ceremony is performed, 
and his Mngam must never leave his possession till he dies, and it 
is placed in his left hand when his body is committed to the 
grave. 

The strength of the Lingayats lies in their ecclesiastical 
organisation. Each of the five Gotrakartas founded a Matam 
called Simhasana, and these five Matams^ each under its own 
Acharya, have divided the Lingayats between them into five 
territorial dioceses. The five Simhasanas are (1) Ujjani, in 
Kudligi Taluk, Bellary District, founded by Marulaoharya, (2) 
Balehonntlr, in Koppa Taluk, Kadur District (Mysore State), 
founded by Renutacharya, (3) Benares (Kasi), founded by 
Visvaeharya, (4) Himavat-Kedara, in the Himalayas of Garhwal 
District (U.P.), founded by Ekoramaeharya, and (5) Srlsaila, 
otherwise called Parvata, in Kurnool District, founded by 
Panditacharya. Each of these Matams has under it, wherever 
the community is numerous, a number of Suh-jVatmm. each 
under a Pattadaswami and each Siah-Matam has a number of 
Branch- called Guni-dala-^Matams. The rights and 
duties of the Stvdmis of these Matams are to preside at all 
religious functions, to receive their dues, to impart religious 
instruction, to settle all religious and caste disputes, and to 
exercise a general control over all matters affecting the religions 
interests of the community at large.^ ” The descendants of the 
five Gdtrakartas form a separate sub-caste called Aradliya 
Brahmans, who claim superiority over all other Lingayats, and 
only marry among themselves, bury their dead in a sitting 
posture and observe death pollution for ten days like other 
Brahmans.^ In addition to the above executive arrangements, 
the Yira-Saivas possess another order of priests called Viraktas or 
Shat-stala Nirabharis, who hold the highest position in the 
ecclesiastical order, and therefore command the highest respect, 
from laymen as well as from the above-mentioned Matams. There 
are three chief Virakta Matams^ of which the Muragi Maiam of 


^ Bombay G-azetteer of Bijap-uv quoted in and Triles^ Vol. lY, p. 20e. 

® So writes Mr. K. P. Puitanna Chettiyaiv late Benior Coiinoinor of Mysore, by 
whom most of the information regarding the ! hierarchical system has been 
supplied. 

® See Gastes and Tribes, Yol. I, p. 53, for further details. 
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SdEVET oj? These Virakta Mctiams have their respective Qxxh-MaiQtns and 
Oamm. Branch- scattered throughout India. “ Every Lingay at 
Lingayats. centre has a Virakta-Maiffflm huilt outside the town, in which 
the Swami leads a simple and spiritual life. TJnlike other priests, 

the Ylrakta-Swami is prohibited from -pr- siding on ceremonial 

occasions, and from receiving unnecessary alms. He should 
devote his life partly to spiritual meditation, and partly to the 
spreading of spiritual knowledge among his disciples, so that he 
would be the fountain-head to whom all laymen and all priests 
must resort for spiritual enlightenment, in short his position is 

that of a pure Sanyasi or Tati.” 

Oaste disputes in Salem District ai’e decided in the first 
instance by a pancMyai, -pxeMei over by a. Mahat-Padam or 
Maia-Mudirai, the local representative of the Ifaton in whose 
jurisdiction the contending parties reside, assisted by the local 
headman {Chetti) who holds office by hereditary right, a 
Yajanmi, and not less than two other caste-men. Erom this 
panchdyat an appeal lies to the nearest local Branch or 8ub- 
the case of Salem District to the at Ballapalli, 

or G-ummalapuram in Hosur Taluk, or Eajapuram near Anekal, 
all of which are branches of the Balehonnur ReaA-Matmn. 

lingayats abstain strictly from animal food and from 
alcohol. They are unique, however, in refusing to observe any 
pollution period after childbirth, menstruation or death, it being 
held that, so long as the lingam is worn on the person, there can 
be no pollution. After attaining puberty the girl is purified with 
holy water, and so also on the tenth day after childbirth, but 
segregation is not resorted to, and no taboo appears to be 
observed. A pregnant woman is said to partake of a diet 
of clay and ashes, and she must not see an eclipse for fear her 
oflEspring may be a monster. 

(in Mendi- The Mendicant Castes are varied, but not numerous. The 
Lnts. ^ strongest numerically are the Andis (7,128), the Pandarams 
(1,526) and the Jogis (1,423), but all these terms are loosely used, 
and it cannot be said that any one of them refers to a true sub- 
caste. The word Pandaram is used for a class of priests who serve 
Vellalars, and whose social position is highly respected . A similar 
vagueness of meaning characterises the term Dasari or Tathan, 
Mondi, Bairagi and Banda, a few of whom appear in the Census 
returns. The Viramushtis and MaUaris beg only from Komatis and 

1 The other two Viratta Matams are (1) the Dombal Maiam at ©adag and (2) 
the Idwosa-Virada Matam at Jtabli, both in Dharwar District. 
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other Yaisya Ohettis, while the Piohignudlu (608) beg only from 
Kapus and Gollas. The existence of these parasitic inendioants, 
who depend entirely on the charity of one or two specified castes, 
is an interesting characteristic of the social life of South India,^ 

A few remarfes are necessary on the Kanakkans, Satanis, 
Koravas, Dombaras, Lambadis and Irnlas, who cannot be 
grouped under any of the above classes. 

The Kanakkans (a caste of hereditary village accountants) ac- 
cording to the Census of 1911, numbered 3,354, most of whom occur 
in the taluks of Salem, Omalur, Tiruchengodu and Krishnagiri. 
It is possible, however, that mBXLj larnams were returned as Kanak- 
kans, who do not belong to the Kanakkan caste at all The post 
of village accountant in Salem District is virtually a Brahman 
monopoly, except in the Taluks of Salem, Omalnr and Tiruchen- 
godu, where about 40 Government are of Kanakkan caste. 

The Satailis, a caste of temple servants, numbered only 2,479 ^ 
and they are evenly distributed throughout the District. They 
reside mostly in towns, and are in no sense a rural community. 
Their traditional occupation is the performance of ‘'^menial 
services in Vishnu temples, but they supplement their earnings by 
begging, tending flower-gardens, selling flower-garlands, making 
fans, grinding sandal-wood into powder, and selling perfumes.^ 
They act as purohits to many castes, notably to the Balijas and 
Komatis. They object to the term Satani, by which they are 
generally known, and prefer to be called Sattada-Vaishnavas ^ 
In their customs they approximate closely to Tengalai^Vaishnava 
Brahmans. They call themselves Ayya/^ shave their head 
completely, and tie their veshU like a Brahman bachelor. They 
do not, however, wear the sacred thread, and some of them bury 
their dead. Their women-folk dress like Vaishnava Brahman 
ladies. Theyar'e divided into four sections; (1) Ekaksharis, who 
win salvation by the one mystic monosyllable Om, and who are said 


1 An excellent acoonnt of the Mendicant casfces is given by Mr. Francis in 
the Census Report for 1901 under the head of Andi (p. 141). An exhaustive list 
of references is there given. 

® The extraordinary variations in the propoz^tion of males to females in the 
several taluks seems to indicate that the Census statistics of Kanakkans are not 
quite reliable. 

• 3 In no district of the Madras Presidency are the Satanis a numerous com- 
munity, though there are several hundreds of thorn in every district, except on 
the West Coast and in the Filgiris, In 1001 in only two districts (Coimbatore 
and Ganjam) did their numbers exceed 3,000. 

^ jl^orih Arcot Dhtrici Mannalf Vol. I, p. 200, 

5 Or Prapanna Yaishnava, Fambi, Venkafcapura Taishnava, etc,, see 
and Tribes^ Vol. VI, p. 300. 
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to take precedence of the remaining sections ; (2) Ohatnrakshari 
whose sacred ntteranee is the quadrisyllahic Ea-in8,-iiu-ia (3) 
Ashtaksharis whose shibboleth is the octosyllabic Om-na-ino-na- 
ra-ya-na-ya (Om, salutation to Narayana) and (4) Kulasekharas, 
who claim descent from the Vaishnava saint B-ulasekhara Alvar, a 
king of Kerala. These groups were at one time endogamous, but 
it is said the first three are now permitted to intermarry. 

^ The Koravas, who numbered 14,688, are commonly spoken of 
as a gipsy tribe, but in some parts of Salem District they have 
organised a regular system, similar to that of the Katlansin 

Trichinopoly and Tanjore. They are commonest in Attm; (5,754) 
and trttankarai (2,486), and they are to be formd in every taluk 
of the District. Their language is a medley of lamil, ielugu and 
Kanarese, the Tamil element usually preponderating, and they 
use their own peculiar thieves’ slang. Difference in language is 
not, apparently, a bar to intermarriage. The exact relationship 
that their numerous sub-divisions bear to one another is by no 
means clear. The best known sections are : (1), Dhabbai (basket), 
(2) XJppu (salt), (8) Karuveppilai (dfwrraya Koenigii) and (4) 
Kavalkaran (guard) Koravas, all of which are probably true 
sub-castes. The Dhabbai Koravas (also called tTru-Koravas) make 
baskets and other articles of bamboo and palmd eaves. The Uppu 
Koravas, who are also known as Ghattada or Bttina Koravas, are 
itinei’ant traders in salt. It is doubtful whether the Kunjam 
(fan), Nari (jackal) and Punai-kutti (oat -killing) Koravas are 
distinct sub-castes, or whether any of these terms are synonymous 
with other sections. The Paehai-kutti Koravas enjoy almost a 
monopoly in the art of tattooing. The Ina Koravas (called also 
Mudiohi-avukki or Mudiohumari) are pickpockets. ^ All Koravas 
appear to recognise four quasi-exogamous subdivisions, viz. (1) 
Kavadi, (2) Meupadi, (3) Mendra-kutti and (4) S-attupadi. These 
names are said to he connected with worship ; Kavadis carry the 
Jedmdi so frequently associated with the worship of Suhrahmanya, 
who is the patron deity of the whole caste ; Menpadis sing praises, 
and MSndra-kuttis offer shoes to the idol, while Sattupadis adorn 
their god with flowers and jewels.® The Kavadis and Sattupadis 
rank higher than the other sections, and are alone regarded a^true 
Koravas. Two other clans are reported, the Uyyalu (from unjal. 


1 In the Oensna Eeturns they are called Kuravans ; they are also called 
Korama and Koraoha, and appear to be identical with the Yernkalas of the 
northern districts of the Madras Presidency ; see OaMes and Trihss, Vol. Ill, p. 

^*^i>*The etymology seems fanoifnl, and has not been tested by observance of 
a-otual oustoitts 
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a swiDg) and the Bandi (cart). According to one account the CHAP, ill 
Kavadi and Sattupadi sections may not intermarry, and must 

choose their brides from, the Menpadis or Mendra-tuttis, who elso 

are prohibited from intermarrying with each other ; according to Koravas, 
another account the Kavadis and Uyyalus form one dmjadi 
mgiippit, and the Bandis, Menpadi, Mendra-kattis and Sattupadis 
another, marriage only being allowed between the two vaguppus, 

Kavalkara Koravas are also called Morasu, Monda and Kadu- 
kutti (ear-boring) ; but the significance of these terms is not clear. 

The Eavalkara Koravas of the Talaghat are divided into three 
groups, which are endogamous, viz. (1) Mel-Nad, residing south 
of Salem, (2) Attur-Nad, east of Atttir, and (8) Salem-Nad, west 
of Attur and east of Salem. Of these, the Salem-Nad Koravas 
claim superiority, ^ and are said to employ Brahman piirohits^ and 
their customs approximate more closely than those of the other 
Nads to the orthodox customs of Hinduism ; they also abstain from 
eating squirrels, cats or tortoises, which are eaten by Koravas of 
the other Nads. Korava panchdyats in the Talaghat are presided 
over by a Pattanam-Ohetti^ a Balija by caste, who resides in Attur. 

The price of adultery is five Pagodas (Bs, 17^), and of assault 
Es. 5. In addition to the ordeals of hot iron and boiling ghee, a 
suspected Korava is sometimes made to drink water mingled with 
ashes from a burning-ground, and, if he vomits, his guilt is 
established. Another test, as between two litigants, is for each 
party to boil simultaneously a pot of rice and water, the party 
whose pot boils first being acquitted. 

Koravas are hard drinkers, and their morals are loose. Poly- 
gamy is freely pr^actised, widows and divorcees may re»marry. 

Marriage is usually adult, and the wife may be older than the 
husband. Among the Uppu and Karuveppilai Koravas the bride- 
price is said to be as much as Es. 70, hut this is paid in instal- 
ments, and the payment of these instalments is a fruitful source 
of quarrels, the full amount being but rarely paid up. The tali 
consists of a string of black beads. At a wedding of Kavalkara 
Koravas a pandal is erected, and covered with leaves of Naga- 
maram {Eugenia jamholana)^ andi the bride and bridegroom take 
their seats on a rice-pounding pestle, covered with a yellow cloth. 

The tali is of gold, and is tied with a yellow thread. 

The proper dress for a Korachi is a coarse black cloth, hut they 
also wear stolen cloths of any kind. They affect necklaces of 
cowries and green beads, bangles of brass from the elbow to the 
wrist, and cheap rings of brass, lead and silver on all except the 


^ The Salem-Had Koravas use 'd, Kmlcamm oi cotton-thread smeared with 
saffron at marriages, the Mel-Had Koravas use a Jcmttamm of wool. 
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middle finger. Their criminal methods are described on Vol. II, 
p. 94. Their Kdval fees (merai) consists of 12 Madras measures of 
grain and a sheep per annum from each household, and Es. 6 for 
every tope of ooco-nut or areea: The salutary custom of recovering, 
or giving compensation fox, all property stolen in villages protected 
by the Icdval is unfortunately dying out. When a burglary is 
committed, those who enter the houses looted claim two-thirds of 
the loot, and those who * ' keep cam outside are entitled to one- 
third. It is said that two shares are also allotted to the headman.^ 
half shares to wives whose husbands are in jail, a fourth share 
each to old men, and to those who stay at home to guard the huts 
and personate those who have gone out to commit crime, and an 
eighth share to their Swdmi, To evade identification every 
Korava has a bewildering string of aliases^ both for his own, and 
for his father’s name. 

.Koravas bury their dead. Among the Uppu Koravas, if the 
deceased he unmarried, the body is wrapped in a yellow sheet and 
decked with flowers, and if married in a white sheet, while the 
corpse of a widow is honoured with neither sheet nor flowers^ 

The clever acrobats known as Domharas,^ Dommaras or Domars, 
are found in every taluk of the District, though they number 
only 741. Their original habit is nomadic, but in the Baramahal 
some members of the caste have settled. They recount a story 
that their original ancestor, one Krishna Eeddi, being childless, 
vowed to the god Ohenna*Kesvara that if issue were granted him, 
the first-born, if a boy, should follow his father’s profession, and if 
a girl, should become a public prostitute. His prayer was granted, 
and a daughter was born to him, and from her all Dombaras are 
descended.^ They are said to recognise four suh-castes : (1) 
Eeddi, (2) Pdkanati, (3) Ara % (4) Marathi. The first two speak 
Telugu in a corrupted the last two speak Marathi and Hindu- 

stani. The Pokanatis abandoned their life of wandering and 
settled round Kuppam. All four groups profess to be Vaishnavites. 


The name is said to be derived from domtam, the vertical pole on which 
most of their feats are performed. A favourite trick is for one of their company 
to swarm up this pole, and lying flat in his belly, to turn rapidly round and 
round (see Castes and Tribes^ ToL II, p, X90). On the wox'd Dombar, see also 
E,SM*y Ho. Xlil, p, 1, 

2 Two interesting legends of their origin are given in Ho. Zill, p. 2. 

3 In loc. cit, only two sub-oastes are i^ecognised, viz., IJru and Kadn 

Dombaras. 

^ The word Ara is said by some to mean nothing more than Marathi. The 
Ara Dombaras, however, declare it to be a eoiTuptiori of Arabi, and trace their 
origin to an Arabian lover of Krishna Beddfs daughter. 

* See the Vocabulary published inE.K.M"., pp, 24-80. 
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They are divided into numerous exogamous olaas/ of wliicb. the 
following are reported from Salem District : (1) Matlivalln, the 
people of Math'', the name of their Guru, and, it; is said, of the 
Tillage of Chitvel in Cuddapah District, which is still their head- 
quarters, and in w’-hich their chief Guru still resides; (2) 
Dalavayalu, the elan from which their Dalavay, or war 
minister ” is selected ; (3) Kasernpu-vallu, so called from a village 
in Cuddapah District where a certain Dombara won the prize in a 
competition of acrobatic feats ; (4) Sondtlrn-vallii, a clan of 
Dombaras who lived in a mnam (desert) in Cuddapah ; (5) Nadu- 
mnleni-vallu, men without waists (6) Natakarayani-vallUj 
dramatists (7) Mnrari-vallu, the servant people originally 
attendants of the Matli-valln. Once in five years a great 
gathering of Dombaras assembles at Berikai under the presideney 
of a hereditary Yejaman (or Dorai)^ assisted hy a hereditary 
Balatmj or Mandiri^ and a council of 10 or 15, selected hy these 
officers from their own relatives. The meeting opens on the 
Telugu New Tear’s Day, and its time is devoted to deciding caste 
disputes, arranging marriages, and punishing-evil doers. 
Delinquents are branded on the tongue, or flogged with tamarind 
twigs till the blood flows. An excommunicate may be readmitted 
to caste on undergoing the punishments ordoredby the Yejaman, 
who sprinkles him with Urtam and gives him some to drink. 
A wife suspected of misconduct is made to stand during her 
trial in a bending posture, onions and radishes are suspended 
from her ears, and two grindstones are hung by a rope round 
her neck. 

Dombaras of migratory habits live in portable huts of bamboo 
and the leaves of palmyra or coco-nut^ which they carry from 
place to place on asses ; settled Dombarai earn a living by breeding 
pigs and asses, and selling needles, bhads, combs, etc.^ Their 
marriage ceremonies are curious and elaborate, as also are those 
connected with the attainment of puberty, but unfortunately 
space does not permit any detailed description.® The bride-price 
is Es. 54, a figure unusually high. Sometimes a Brahman is 
called in to officiate on the day the tali is tied, but otherwise 
Brahmans are not employed. Among the settled Dombaras 
widow remarriage is forbidden, hut a widow is at liberty to live 
in concubinage, provided she feasts some of her relatives on the 


^ Se 0 the list oa p. SI of E.S.3f., No. XIII, where the subdivisions are, 
however, described as ** neither endogainoas nor exogamous.*’ 

^ See E.S.K,, No. XIII, p. 21, for the story which accounts for their 
special industry, the manufacture of wooden combs. 

^ An exoelleat account of both is given in No. Xill, pp, d to 9. 
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night she enters her new house. The wandering Domharas, 
however, freely tolerate remarriage. To avert the Evil Eye when 
performing their feats of skill, they wear a black woollen thread 
on the leg or arm. They bury their dead, and their funerals are 
celebrated with much hard drinking. Their patron goddess is 
Ellamma. 

The itinerant gipsy tribe of Lambadis 5 otherwise known as 
Sukalis or Brinjaris,^ numbers only 1,386, and is mostly confined 
to the taluks of Hosur, Dharmapuri, and tJttankarai. In the 
wars of the eighteenth century they played an important part as 
carriers for both the British and the Mysorean troops, and the 
pages of Buchanan and other oonteraporary writers present a 
vivid picture of the depredations they committed in the villages 
along their line of march. Lambadis contributed materially to 
the depopulation of the Ea\?erhside villages of Hosur and 
Bharmapuri.^ ‘‘ Even in the time of peace ’’ writes Buchanan,^ 
they ^‘cannot entirely abstain from plunder. In the small 
villages near the forest they occasionally rob and commit murder. 
Hor is it safe for one or two persons to pass unarmed through 
places in which they are. On account of their services during the 
two last wars, they have hitherto been treated with great induL 
gence. This has added audaciousness to the natural barbarity of 
their disposition, and in order to rexjress their insolence it was 
lately necessary to have recourse to a regular military force. 
Buchanan mentions a company of them that employed 12,000 
cattle, and obtained from Tipu a monopoly of every article of 
commerce except cloth, tobacco, and boiled butter, which continued 
open”. 

Their criminal propensities have not abated. In Eebruary 
1905, a boy who was tending cattle on the banks of the Eaveri 
near Pennagaram was missed by his father, who on search came 
to know that he has been sold by a shepherd for Es. 22 . Some- 
time afterwards the hoy was recovered near Tumkur, in Mysore 
State, from the house of a Lamhadi, who had bought tho boy 
from a woman of his own caste for Es. 32. Both these Lambadis 
admitted the transaction in the Sessions Court, and pleaded 
justification, on the ground that it was usual among Lambadis to 
buy and sell orphans. They admitted, too, that the hoy had often 


1 A distinction appeals to, exist between the terms Sukali and Brinjari 
(or Banjari), bnt the nature of the distinction is not clear—vide Gastea and 
Trihesj Vol. IV, p. 210, Fox detailed description of the caste see M.SM, 
No* XXV, cf, Bellary District Gazetteer^ p, 74. 

* Buchanan Vol, IT, p, 
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requested them to send him to his parents. ' The boy said that CHAP. ill. 
he had been treated kindly.'’ ^ Surtey oe 

The jungle tribe of Irulas numbers 4,161, and is practically 
confined to the Baramahai and Balaghat. They are very wild irulas. 
and suspicions in their habits, distrusting their more civilised 
neighbours, who in return fear them as possessed of mysterious 
powers derived from witchcraft. The Irulas are supposed to 
hold some valuable secrets as to the medicinal and other 
properties of herbs and drugs obtainable in the jungles. It is 
probable that they do ; but they are so reticent on the subject that 
nothing of value can be extracted from them. Their chief source 
of; livelihood consists in collecting the various kinds of jungle 
produce, dyes, wax, nuts, etc., for sale.”^ On account of their 
occult powers they are popularly called Kdttu Pujdris^ or Priests 
of the Jungle.’’ 

The Panchainas, (the fifth caste ”, as the name implies), (13) Paoeba- 
include (1) the Tamil Pariahs^ or, more correctly, Paraiyans, (2) 
the Telugu Malas, (3) the Kanarese Holejas, (4) the Yalliivans 
or Pariah Priests, (5) the OhucHers, or, more correctly, Sakkiliyans, 
and (6) the Madigas, both Telugu and Kanarese, The Malas and 
Holeyas hold the same position in the social scale of the Telugu 
and Kanarese castes respectively as the Pariahs do among the 
Tamils. The Madigas, or Telugu leather- workers, correspond in 
the Telugu country to the Chuck lers in the Tamil country, though 
the Ohucklers also usually speak Telugu. The Pariahs number 
nearly 150,000, and are evenly distributed throughout the District, 
being specially strong in Salem, Attur and IJtt a nkarai Taluks. 

The Malas are returned as 16,347. The Census Eeturns show no 
Holeyas, but it is certain they have been included in the Pariahs 
and Malas. The Valluvans muster nearly 4,000, and are evenly 
distributed. The Ohucklers number nearly 60,000, the Madigas 
a little less than 3,000. 

Unfortunately little is known regarding the various sub-castes Paraiyans. 
of Paraiyans."' The best known sub-caste is that of the Tangalans, 
from whom most of the servants of Etuopeans are drawn. They 
are identified by some with the Vadakkatti Paraiyans. These 
two classes occur throughout the Talaghat, and are also common in 
Uttankarai and Dharmapori Taluks. Konga Paraiyans are 
common in Hosm Taluk, and also in Salem, Omalur and Tiru- 
chengodu. They comprise tw^’o sub-castes (1) Otta-valaiyal, and 

2 Yol. II, p, 166. Eor further details see GastBs and Inhes, Tol. 11, 

p, 872 sq, and South Arcot District Gazetteer^ p. 210. 

® In the Census of 1891, as many as 348 sub-diyisions were recorded, but the 
list is of little scientific value> 
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(2) Retta-Yalaiyal ; the women-folk of the former wear bangles of 
the chaiik ^ shell on the left arm only, the latter wear ordinary 
bangles on both arms. The females of the Eonga Paraiyaos are 
distinguished from others by wearing their upper cloth on the 
right hip. The Otta-valaiyal Paraiyans, who are found at 
Easipuram and Namagiripet, are said to prohibit the re-marriage 
of widows and the eating of frogs, the Eetta-valaiyal Paraiyans 
permit both practices. The Kizhakkatti Paraiyans ^ are also 
described as frog-eating Sdlij^a (Ohola) Pariahs 

are found in Salem and Omalur, and are by some identified with 
the Klzhatkattis. Katti Paraiyans are so called on account of their 
hereditary occupation of iron^smeltitig (Eatti = pig-iron) ; they are 
common in Dharmapuri, Omalur, Salem and Attnr. The 
Paraiyans are served by Pariah w^ashernien, who do not inter- 
marry with other Paraiyans, and form a true sub-caste, and the 
same appears to hold good of their barbers also. In Hosnr Taluk, 
there are several settlements of Tamil-speaking Tigala Paraiyans, 
who ailso seem to be a distinct sub-caste, immigrants from the 
Tamil country, who have settled® among the Telugus and Kana- 
rese. The so-called Eoleya, Morasu, Magga, and Eannadiya 
Paraiyans would more correctly be described as Holeyas, and the 
Manna, Vaduga, and Tonda Paraiyans as Malas. 

Pariahs look down upon Malas, Holeyas, Madigas and 
Chucklera, and will not dine with them. Being of the Eight Hand 
Paction, they appear to bear a special antipathy against Eammalars 
Vaniyars and Nagarattu Ohettis, and will not receive food from 
their hands. For purohiis they usually employ Valluvans. 

The VaUuvans are Pandarams (priests) to the Paraiyans, and 
officiate as purohiU at their marriages and at most auspicious 
ceremonies, but do not intermarry with them. They are celebrated 
as fortune-tellers {jo^iyam) and exorcists, and as such are respected 
even by Brahmans. They occur in all the taluks, but are rare in 
Hosnr, and most numerous in Salem and Attur, Tho term 
Valluvar appears to include several sub-castes, such as Tiru- 
Valluvar, Eai-pidi, Pu-katti, Moram-katti,^ The Tiru-Valluvars 
do not interdine with other Paraiyans, and some of them have 
adopted the sacred thread*, they sometimes call themselves 
Nayanar.’* The other three sub-castes eat with Paraiyans, pro- 
vided the meal is prepared in a now vessel. Valluvars are reported 

^ Perhaps therefore to he identified with the Sanku Paraiyans or Sankii- 

^ Esp. Talaivasal, Oduvan-kuriohi and Easipuram. 

* They are divided into two factions, the Arnpafchu-Kafcohi and the 
Narpathu-Katchi (the ** sixty ** and the forty j QclsUq and Tribes, s.v., p. 305. 
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to abstain from eating beef; they are both Vaishnavites and CHAP. III. 
Saivites, the latter being burled in a sitting posture ; the two sects Suhvey or 

intermarry, and are common in the Talaghat and in Dbannapuri ' 

Taluk. 

The sub-castes of the Malas of Salem District are yet to he Mains, 
defined. Though the Census statistics confine the Malas to Hosur 
Taluk, the Vacluga Paraiyans of TJttankarai Taluk and the Manna 
(orMannai) Paraiyans of Dharmapuri, Salem andOmalur Taluks, 
all of whom speak Telugu, should probably be classed among 
them.^ There is a fairly large settlement of Manna Paraiyans in 
Kichi-palaiyam in Salem City, who are said to hold themselves 
aloof from other Paraiyans and abstain from tiie eating of beef. 

In Dharmapuri, however, they appear to be looked down upon by 
both the Tamil Paraiyans and the Holeyas. Generally speaking, 

Holeyas and Malas may^ interdine but may not intermarry. 

In Salem District Holeyas are known as Morasu, Magga, or Holeyas. 
Koleya Paraiyans. They are common in Hosnr and Krishnagiri, 
and in the west of Dharmapuri, and a few settlements occur in 
tittankarai, Salem, Omalur and Tiruchengodu. Morasu ” is a 
general term for the people of the Morasu Nad, and ‘‘Magge^’ 

(loom) indicates one of their distinctive occupations, the weaving 
of coarse cotton cloths, a vocation they follow even in the Talaghat. 

It is not clear whether more than one true suh-oaste is represented 
in the District, as the Morasus appear to include the Maggas. 

Of the 60,000 Chucklers in the District, over 20,000 occur in 0 bucklers. 
Tiruchengodu Taluk, nearly as many in Salem, and about 5,000in 
Omalur ; they are well represented in all the other taluks, though 
it is probable that a good number of Madigas have been classed 
under this head in Hosur Taluk and the adjoining tracts. They 
are usually classed as a Telugu easte, though in some parts they 
speak Tamil and also Kanarese. Their hereditary vocation is the 
tanning and working of leather, and they are accounted the lowest 
of all in the social scale, even the Pariahs despising them. The 
factious feeling that subsists between the Eight Hand and Left 
Hand castes is concentrated in the primeval feud between Pariahs 
and Chucklers, and the brawls that still occasionally give vent to 
this feeling are generally precipitated hy a collision between these 
two castes. The Chucklers beat tom-toms for Eammalans, 


1 Half a dozen divisions of Telngu Holeyas are given by Mr. H, V. 
Niinjundayya in Jf. II, Holey a, p, 5, and another ten in Ccistes and TriheSi 
Vol. IV, p. 345. These two lists have only onp item in common (Pakanati) and 
hence generalisation is impossible. An interesting account of the customs of 
the Malas by the Bev. S. Hioholson is given in the last-named Volume, pp. 
345 — 384 . ' A: . 
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Kaikolans and other Left Hand castes. The hahits of their men 
are intemperate and insanitary, but their women are exceptionally 
beautiful, and are reputed virtuous. They are said to have no 
eiidogamous divisions within themselves, but they are divided into 
exogamous clans [Julais). As might be expected, they reverence 
the dvdram shrub {Cassia aurieulata)^ the most valuable source of 
tanning bark, and at their marriages the idh’ is tied to a branch of 
this plant. They worship Madura-Viran, Mari-amma, and 
Dranpadi, bnt their special deity is Gangamma, who, in the form 
of three pots of w’ater, is honoured annually with a ten days’ 
festival. Their name is associated with the worship of Ellamma,^ 
but they do not observe the cult of Matangi, the goddess of their 
Madiga cousins, and do not, like them, dedicate their daughters as 
Basavis. 

The Madigas, or leather-workers of the Telugu-Kanarese 
country, according to the Census Eetnrns, are confined to Hosnr 
Taluk, but, as already stated, it is not unlikely that many of them 
have been included among “the Ohucklers. The Telugu and 
Kanarese sections may not intermarry, and each section is divided 
into three snh-castes, according as they use an eating dish, a basket 
or a winnow to hold the food consumed at the common meal 
(buvm) at marriage.^ Their purohits^ known as Jambavas, are 
permitted to take to wife the daughters of the other sub-castes, 
but may not give their daughters in marriage to any but 
Jambavas, an interesting custom, as instances of hypergamy are 
rare in South India, except on the Malabar Coast. Madigas have 
their own mendicant suh-castes, Dakknlus, Mastigas, Machalas, 
etc. Their religion is characterised by the cult of the goddess 
Mattogi (see p. 119), and by the consecration of an unmarried girl 
as an incarnation of that goddess. Mari-amman is also venerated 
by the Madigas, and her worship is accompanied with an elaborate 
buffalo sacrifice. There is a traditional connection between the 
Madigas and the Gollas, Mntrachas and Komatis.® 


^ Vide p. 119 mpra, 

* They are called respectively (1) Tale-Bavvamu-Tallu (Tel.), Taniga-BuT- 
vada-viirn (Kan.) (dish) ; (2) Gampa-Bu-?Tanm-vallu (Tel) Hodige-BavTada-varn 
(Kan.) (basket), and (S) Chatla-Buwamu-vallu (Tel.), MSra-Buvvada-varu (Kan.) 
(winnow) (-ride B.S.lkf., XVII, p. 5). In Castes ancL Tribes, Tol. IV, p. 818, six 
endog^amons sub-castes are given, 

^ Excellent notices of the Madigas are given in Castes and Tribes Vol IV 
and in Ho. XVII. ' * 
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OHAPTEE IV. 

' , AGEIOULIUEE AND IRRIGATION. 

Agriculture.— Staple Crops— -Dry anrlWefi^ — Seasons—Mixed Crops—Eotation— 

Implements— Manures — Protection — Threshing— Storage— Hill Cultivation, 

Chief Crops.— I. Irrigated Crops, — Paddy — Wheat — Sugar-cane — Coco-nut—- 
Areca-nufc— Betel-vine — Plantains. IT, Unirrigated Crops,— (cj) Gereals. 

— Eagi— Kambu— Choiam — Minor Cereals, (6) Pulses.— H orse-gram-— 

Bhall— Avarai — Other Pulses, (c) Oil-seeds. — Gingelly — Castor— Ground- 
nut — (d) Condiments, etc.— Chillies — Coriander — Other Condiments— Vege- 
tables. (e) Special Products.— Tobacco — Cotton — Indigo— Cotlee — Tea— 

Eubber— Aloe— Hemp. (/) Pbcit Culture. —Mangoes — Inarching. 

Irrigation. — Major "Works— Minor Works — Turns — Baling— -X'witois—Barur 
Project— Penukondapuram— Schemes— KavSri Project— GOclumalai—Krish- 
iiagiri — Maranda-halli — Pnla-halli — Bade Talav — Minor Schemes, 

Agricultural Economy. — Census Eeiurns— Eent-Eoll — Eents — Sale-values — 

Land Transfers — Waste — Wages — Credit, 

The chief food grains in the District are ragi and kambn. Agricul- 

Eagi is by far the most important crop in Hosur Taluk. In Tali 

Firka it covers 85 per cent, of the total area cropped. It also Staple Crops 

takes precedence of kambii in Dharmapnri and in the southern 

half of tJttankarai. In Krishnagiri, however, in the northern half 

of Uttankarai, and in Salem, it yields the first place to kambu. 

In Attiir ragi is slightly ahead of kambu, hut in Tiruehengodu 
kamhu covers over half the area cropped. Oholam {Sorghum 
mlgare) is of importance in the Talaghat taluks. Other cereals 
are largely grown on the poorer soils, chief among them being 
samai and tenai. Pulses, conspicuous among them being horse- 
gram, cover about one-fifth of the cropped area in the Baramabal 
and Balagbai taluks and in Omalur. They are rather less 
important elsewhere, falling to a little under 10 per cent, in Salem 
and Attur. Lastly, in Dharmapnri Taluk, gingelly is extensively 
grown. The subjoined statement^ shows at a glance l^he relative 
importance of these crops as compared with the area under paddy. 


1 Percentage of the total cropped area (including wet lands) in Easli 
1320 (1930-11) in the Taluks of 
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CHxlP. IV*. 

Salem District, as 
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District, Exact accounts for Mitta villages 
are not fortHcomingj but tbe statistios of 
Government villages afford a fair index 
of the relative proportions of drj and 
wet. The percentages of wet and drj 
land under occupation in ryot wari villa v 
ges are given in the margin. Attur is 
the best watered Taluk and TJttankarai 
the driest. 

The distinction, however, between ‘^Dry and Wet ’’ crops 
is not inflexible. Dry paddy is cultivated on a small scale all 
over the District where suitable conditions prevail, and in Mecheri 
Eirka plantains are cultivated without irrigation. On the other 
hand, ragi, kambu, ch5lam, gingelly and castor are cultivated on 
lands irrigable by wells, tanks and channels, and tobacco may be 
either rain-fed or irrigated. Though a much larger return is rea- 
lised under irrigation, rain-fed paddy, plantains and tobacco are 
usually considered superior in quality. 

Seasons. Roughly specaking, the agricultural year may be divided into 

three seasons, (1) the dry season from January to mid April, (2) 
the early rains (inclusive of the mango showers and the south- 
west monsoon) from April to September, and (3) the later rains, 
(north-east monsoon) from September to December. The break 
between the two monsoons is variable in its duration and in the 
time of its oeeorreiice. In the Talagbat and Baramahal each 
monsoon has its appropriate cultural operations. In the Balaghat, 
however, there is a tendency to merge the two seasons into one; 
the early showers are utilised for the preparation of the soil ; 
sowing is deferred till the end of July or August ; and the crops 
are matured by the north-east monsoon. Hence Hosur Taluk is 
more dependent on the south-west than on the north-east monsoon, 
and if the latter is protracted the crops are spoiled. 

Mixed Crops. An interesting feature in the agriculture of the District is the 
practice of mixing the crops grown on unirrigated lands. Two 
systems of mixed cultivation are in vogue ; one is to scatter mixed 
seed broadcast, the other to plant it in parallel furrows (sM) about 
4 feet apart, tbe intervening space being occupied by one or 
other of the staple food grains. By sowing a short crop an<i a 
long crop together, both space and labour are economised without 
exhausting the soil. The short crop matures in three or four 
months without being cramped by the slower growing long crop, 
and after the short crop is reaped, the long crop has time and 
space to mature. 
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(a) TKe broadcast system is seen to perfection on tbe Kolli- CHAP. IV*. 
malais, where, on the richest fields, in a good season, six or seven Aghicul- 
kinds of grain, (among them ragi, castor, dhall, saniai, tenai, 
avarai and mustard), can be seen growing together in one rank 
tangle, aptly described as a “ riot of contending crops. Elsewhere 
the mixture is not so varied. In Hosur a favourite mixture ^ is 
ragi and mustard in the proportion of 99 : 1 , or ragi, mustard and 
tenai in the proportion of 200 : 1 : In Tiruchengodu Taluk 

karnbii is sometimes mixed with gingelly, and sometimes with 
cotton. 

(/j) Under the furrow system the mixed seeds are either dibbled 
or sown with the subsidiary or single seed-drill, (p. 209). The chief 
bye-crops so grown are avarai in Hosur, dhall in the Baramahal, 
and castor in the Talaghat ; hut all three are grown throughout 
the District, not infrequently together in the same furrow. In 
Hosur the usual practice is to sow sa/s of avarai, wild-gingelly 
and kaki-cholam in fields in which ragi and mustard have been 
sown, either broadcast or with the multiple seed-drill, the crops 
being harvested in the following order: — (1) kaki-cliolam, (2) 
mustard, (3) ragi, (4) wild-gingelly, (5) avarai. The main crop is 
most often ragi, but dhall is grown in rows in fields of kambu or 
of samai, and in Hosur dhall and makka-cholam (maize) are grown 
in rows with black-paddy between them, dhall and castor in row^s 
with ordinary gingelly between them, and wild-gingelly in rows 
in fields of black-gram. Usually all the seeds are sown shnnlta- 
neously, but sometimes the sals are sown a month in advance of 
the main crop. If the season be favourable, horse-gram can be 
sown between the sals as a second crop after the ragi is reaped, and 
iti 8 ready for harvest about the same time as slowly maturing 
castor or dhall. 

Except in Attnr Taluk, the ryots have not developed the Botation. 
principles of rotation very far. In good seasons the best dry lands 
bear a double crop, the favourite second crops being horse-gram, 
samai or ground-nut. Horse-gram follows kambu, ragi, gingelly 
or samai. Gronud-iint does well after kambu, and samai after 
ragi, gingelly or kambu. Gringolly is also followed by green-gram 
or varagu. In Omalur Taluk ragi or kambu is sown, in fields 
irrigable by baling, in June or July, and reaped in November, and 
is followed in December by irrigated eholam. 

In Attur Taluk the wet lands under the Sweta-nadi ordi- 
narily bear five crops in two years, and the rotation is judiciously 

1 These mixed seeds are, however, usually sown in Hosui* Taluk by the 
ordinary seet-drill (p. 208), and broadcast hand-sowing is only used on about 
I 0 per cent of the area cropped. 
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selected. For instance, in the first season the ryots raise, in 
turn, paddy, irrigated gingelly, and kamlm, the gingelly being 
sown late in Tai (early Fehruary), and harvested late in Chittrai, 
or early in Vaiyasi (May); the kainhu follows later in Vaiyasi 
(early June) and is reaped in_^Adi (late July). The second years 
paddy erop is sown late in Adi (early Angnst) and, after it is 
harvested, the cnltivation of ragi begins in Vaiyasi (May-June) to 
be cropped in Avani ( Angiist-September) . The third year’s paddy 
is sown ill Kartigai (November-Deeember) and harvested in 
Pangnni or Chittrai (April), and this is followed early in Vaiyasi 
(late May) by a mixed crop of kambu and indigo, the former 
harvested in Adi (July- August), and the latter in Avani or early 
Purattasi (late August to end of September). This is followed by 
a fourth paddy crop, and then a crop of kambu, and so on wdth 
endless variety. 

In the Talaghat the implements of husbandry are of the type 
common to most Tamil districts, and include the ordinary wooden 
plough (Tamil :::= halappah Telugu = mcidahi^ Kanarcse = negilu)^ 
the hand-weeder (Tamil = ’kalai^liotti or pillu-vetti^ Telugu 
chalirapara)^ the common hoe (Tamil ~ manvetU or mammatii^ 
Telugu mnika)^ the crow-bar (Tamil = ladapparai^ Telugu = 
gaddrl)^ the pick-axe (the English word is adopted with the verna- 
cular pihkdsu, Telugu guddaU)^ the heavy bill-hook (Tamil = 
kodxml^ Telugu = maUu) for lopping branches, the akkaruml for 
hacking at thorns and pricHy-pear, the saw-edged sickle (Tamils 
horukhanwdl, Telugn^^hodamli) for reaping, the ordinary agri- 
cultural knife {aruvdl) and the hooked knife (kohhi), attached 
to a long bamboo, for snicking leaves and twigs from trees to 
feed the flock. For levelling wet lands after ploughing and before 
sowing or transplanting, the ordinary plank (Tmul=parambu, 
Telngn :=z asanix^-idle-mdsu) is used throughout the District. 

The ryots of the Balaghat use several implements which are 
unknown to those of the Talaghat. The palaki is a kind of harrow, 
used for levelling the ground after ploughing. It consists of a 
beam about 4' or 5' long, set wdth ten or twelve wooden teeth, 
like a large rake. To it is attached a long bamboo, to which a pair 
of bullocks are yoked. The gorm (Kan.=: hurige, Tamil = sadaik- 
kuzJmljy is a seed-drill or drill-plough. It consists of a transverse 
beam, pierced at equal intervals by 10 or 12 hollow bamboos, 
which unite at the top in a wooden bowl or hopper. The lower 
ends of these bamboo tubes are jointed into other tubes, which pro- 
ject 3" or more below the beam. The ends of these projecting 
tubes are cut diagonally so that when the beam is drawn along 
the ground by a pair of bullocks, they serve at once to make the 
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furrow, and introduce the seeds with which the bowl or hopper is CHAP. IT, 
fed. Sometimes a subsidiary tube and hopper are affixed to the AGsrcm:,- 
extreme end of the beam, or dragged behind the seed-drill by 
means of a cord, 3' or 4' long, attached to the centre of the heaiiij 
for the purpose of sowing a sal or row of pulses. Occasionally 
the sals are sown by a plough with a single tube and hopper 
attached. The giintaka^ or weeding-plough consists of a beam, 
fitted with from 4 to 6 iron teeth, each tooth about 2'^ wide, with 
about 1" between them. The beam is drawn like a plough by 
bullocks over tlie ground, the teeth pointing somewhat forwards, 
and not straight down like a rake. This operation leaves the 
ground perfectly clean, except where the drills have deposited the 
seed. For hand-'weeding the Hostir ryots use, not the kalai-kottu of 
the Talaghat, but an instrument called dokadu-para (Kan. —orevdre^ 
or Hind. = hurpa), something like a narrow shoe-last in shape, 
shod with a broad flat piece of iron at the toe, and pierced with a 
slit at the instep to admit the fingers into a sort of hilt. The 
instrument thus grasped is exactly at the proper angle to the 
ground, and the weeders, holding this in the right hand, work 
down between the drills, loosening the roots with the dokadu- 
para, and pulling up the weeds witb the left hand. Balaghat far- 
mers also use mallets (Tam. kottdpjmU, Tel. kodatalu) for breaking 
sods by hand, and to make the ground even ; a hurdle {eUa), with 
its underside covered with thorns and twigs, is sometimes drawn 
over the fields. 

In the Barainabal the implements used are mostly of the Tala- 
ghat type, hut the palaki, gorru^ guntaha and dokadu'-pdra are by 
no means unknown. 

In the Talaghat and Baramahal the favourite mode of manur- Manures, 
ing land, both wet and dry, is to pen cattle or sheep on it. Green 
manures, of several kinds (see p. 256), are used for wet lands. 

One of the most valuable of green manures is indigo, but its use 
is confined to Attur Taluk. In the Balaghat the penning of cattle 
and sheep is comparatively rare, the ryots preferring to use their 
cowdnng in the form of braitis as fuel. Their household and farm- 
yard refuse, street sweepings, ashes, etc., they store in pits just 
outside the village. These pits are about 8' or 10' square and 6' 
deep, and there are generally a couple of rows of them. Each 
household has its own pit, and no ryot dare pilfer from another’s 
pit. The pit system has its own advantages, for the manure is 
protected from sun and wind, and its fertilising properties are 
improved by the retention of moisture. Tank-bed silt is used 


^ Also called guntiha or gunimcLf and Kanarose, Jcunte, 
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OHAP. IV. 

AGEICDL- 

TOHE. 

Protection of 
Crops. 


Threshing, 


Storage. 


ttrougliout the District to improve the soil of both dry and wet 
fields, and in some localities pig-dnng, parehased from Ocldas, is 
highly valued- 

The ryot has to protect his crops against the depredations of 
beasts and birds, and also against the Evil Eye. On the hills, and 
in the neighbourhood of forest reserves, fields are frequently fen- 
ced with therns and cnt scrub, but fencing is usually dispensed 
with elsewhere. Wild pigs are most destructive of mgi, kambu, 
andsiimai, but itis said they will not touch horse-gram or gingelly ; 
hence, for fields subject to their inroads; the latter crops are pre- 
ferred. Birds are seared by clappers, and on the Mils it is the 
practice to suspend to a long pole a bell or inverted kerosine oil 
tin, with a slip of wood inside it attached to a winnow in such a 
way that it rattles with every puff of wind. A similar purpose is 
served by tying to a tall pole a dead crow, a strip of blanket or 
cloth, or a dried plantain leaf, which flaps in the breeze. Through- 
out the District large priapic figures of straw or rags, with out- 
stretched arms, and an inverted chatty for a head, are to be seen 
in the fields, their function being apparently, partly to scare birds, 
partly to avert the Evil Eye, and partly, as in ancient Greece 
and Rome, to induce productivity. The Evil Eye is also averted 
from the crop by decorating all conspicuous rocks and boulders 
with white discs, or grotesque white figures, or whitewashing them 
altogether. Whitewashed chatties, with or without black spots, or 
palmyra leaves stuck in the ground points uppermost, are equally 
efficient, and occasionally the skull of an ox on top of a post serves 
the same purpose. In short, judging from the precautions taken, 
the Evil Eye is the worst danger the ryot has to contend with. 
The processes of threshing are similar to those of adjoining 
districts. Paddy, and other grain which is readily detached from 
the stalk, is first of all tied into small bundles and beaten by hand 
(kai-adi) on the threshing floor. It is then thrown loosely into 
heaps and beaten with sticks {koUadi). This x^^^ocess is often 
applied to pulses, gingelly and other pod-seeds v The most 
thorough mode of threshing, however, is to tread it out with oxen, 
and this method is applied to almost all grains, especially to those 
which, like ragi and kambu, are difficult to extract. 

The Talaghat ryots store their grain in little cylindrical 
granaries with a conical roof. These are built on stones, across 
which beams are laid. Above the beams are thorns, then kambu 
stalks, then mud plaster. The roof is thatched with kambu stalks, 
or sometimes with palmyra leaves. The walls are of dhall stalks, 
plastered inside with mud. The granaries are sometimes divided 
inside into four compartments by mud partitions, which cross at 
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rigHt angles. Access to the interior is obtained by an opening in CHAP. IV, 
the conical roof. Similar strnotnres are used in the Baramahah In Agricul- 
the Balaghat grain is often stored in gigantic jars of earthenware _ — * 
(/omtoe). A distinctive feature of the Eal%hat and the Northern 
and Western Baramahal are ragi pits {patUrami)^ which are 
exeavated in the riibbly suhsoil, seemingly impervious to damp ; 
they usually have a small manhole on top, are some 8' or lOA 
deep, and at the bottom average 18 ' wide, the bottom being flat and 
the walls and top forming a dome, Eagi so stored will remain 
for many years without spoiling, but it is dangerous to enter a pit 
till it has been properly ventilated on account of the carbon 
dioxide which is apt to accumulate within. These pits are less 
used than formerly, partly owing to so many villages being depo- 
pulated, and partly owing to the facilities created by railways and 
roads for disposing of the surplus produce of a good harvest. 

Cultivation on the hills differs but little from that of the Hill Culti- 
plains, so far as dry crops are concerned. The Malaiyalis of the 
Sbevaroys are extremely slovenly in their methods ; they are 
in fact demoralised by the good wages offered in coffee estates, 
and they often leave their own fields fallow, and work on the 
estates instead. Elsewhere, and especially on the Kolli-malais, 
cultivation is scrupulously clean, and on the best lands finer crops 
are growm than can be seen anywhere on the plains. The fields 
have to bo carefully terraced, and the cost of terracing is expressed 
in terms of grain. A sharp distinction is recognised between 
ulavu-‘kddii^ or land which can be ploughed, and kottu-Mdu, or land 
which can only be cultivated with a hoe. 

Wet cultivation is to be found only on tlie Kolli-maiais, {2) Wet. 
where some 500 odd acres are classed as wet. Some of this 
mnjai is situated at a very high level, and depends for its 
moisture on the water which oozes from the hillside ; some lies in 
the hollows of the valleys, where the drainage from the higher 
levels forms a water-logged morass ; and occasionally, at still 
lower levels, where the drainage water emerges from the quagmire 
and cuts its way through firmer soil, the streamlets are dammed, 
and little channels are dug to conduct the water to strips of 
stream-side paddy -flats. The high-level nan/m is fairly firm, and 
most of it can be ploughed. The swampy low-level paddy- 
flats are often, full of boggy pits in which the cultivator sinks up 
to his armpits or even to his neck 5 ploughing is impossible, and, in 
order to transplant seedlings, the labourer must sit on a plank. 

Two crops are sometimes grown oh lands that can be ploughed, but 
the low-level nanjr/0 is more retentive of moisture, and single crop 
in these fields yields more than a double crop at higher levels, ^ 

0-1 . 
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CHAP. IV. , 
Chief Crops. 

I. Irrigated, 
Faddy, 


The area under paddy cnltiYatioii in Fasli 1320 was a little 
oYer 180,000 acres, of which about 102,000 lay in the Tala- 
ghat, and nearly 63,000 in the Baramahal. Salem had the largest 
area, with over 43,000 acres, Attiir came next with nearly 
30,000. Then followed in order, Dharmapuri (26, 00O)yKrislma- 
giri (23,000), Tirnchengodu (21,000), Hostir (15,500), tJttan- 
karai (13,400), and Omalnr (8,000 odd). 

The methods of paddy cultivation in Salem District do not 
differ materially from those of the districts ^ adjoining. There is a 
similar bewildering list of different varieties, a similar general 
classification into long-crop and short-crop paddies, and similar 
puzzling diversities of method and of seed-time and harvest in 
different localities. Theoretically’^ there are three seasons for eiilti- 
vation. — (1) Right Season, also edlledi 'kalavadi : — Vaiyasi, Ani and 
half of Adi (F^rom the middle of May to the end of July) ; (2) 
Middle Season : the latter half of Adi with Avani and Piirattasi, 
(from the beginning of August to the end of the first half of 
October) ; (3) “ Hot Weather^’ : Kartigai, Margali and Tai, (from 
the middle of November to the middle of February), the harvest 
being in the dry season. The month of Arpisi (October-Novem- 
ber) is expressly excluded, and paddy cultivation in that month 
is proverhially unlucky. Again, paddy may he raised (1) entirely 
hy irrigation (“wet’’ method or settu-hdl), (2) partly hy 
irrigation and partly without it (“ mixed ” method oipuzhudi-Ml), 
and (3) entirely as a dry crop. Again, paddy is sometimes sown 
broadcast, and sometimes transplanted ; sometimes the seeds are 
sown “ dry ”, and sometimes they are wetted first. 

Long-crop paddy is ordinarily called sambdy and matures in 
from 5 to 8 months ; short-crop paddies are classed as Mr 
(four months) and Icurumi or hUru (three months). Usually the 
Mr or huruvai crop is the earlier crop, being cultivated in Ohittrai 
or Vaiyasi (April to J une) ; and the smnbd crop is planted from Ani 
to Avani (June to September)^. In theTalaghat, hot- weather Mr 

^ See TrioMnopoly District Gazetteer (1907), pp. 132-6, BoutTi Arcoi District 
Gazetteer Mysore Gazetteer (1897), Vol. I, pp. 131-144^ North 

Arcot District Manual (1895), Tol. I, pp. 260-2, Goimlatore District Manual 
(1887), pp. 214-6. 

2 Mncli of what follows is taken from a treatise on Paddy Cnltivation in the 
District by Mr, 0. V enkataohariar of Kadafctar. 

3 In Salem and OmalUr a Mr crop is sown in Ohittrai or Vaiyasi (April to 
June), and harvested in Avani (Angnst- September), the second crop {smild) is 
sown in Avani or Piirattasi (September- October) and harvested in Margali or Tai 
(December-Febraary). In AttiSr the seasons are different, a first crop, either 
Mr or sada-samla is sown in Adi (My-Angust), and harvested in Margali (De- 
cember., Tamiary), and a secdnd {Mr qt Icurumi) is sown in Tai (Jannary-Febra- 
ary), and harvested in Vaiyasi (May-fftine), this of coarse being possible only in 
cases where irrigation is snppleanented by wellsr 
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is known as Mdsi-kdr^ and in tlie northern Baramahal the Mr crops CHAP, iv. 
are distinguished as mukkdr and pikkdr (fore-Mr and nitex-kdr), Chief Crops. 
the latter beingj like the Mdst-Im% sown in MargalL If^rmai 
crops are sown about a month earlier than kdr crops, and mature 
rather more rapidly.^ Only under ezceptionally favourable condi* 
tioBs, such as exist under some of the best irrigation sources of 
Attur, Tiruchongodu and Salem, andimder thePennaiyar^cantwo 
crops of paddy be raised in one season,^ 

Various kinds of dry paddy, under the general name of 
puzhudi-nel, are grown to a limited extent in all the taluks. On 
the Shevaroys it is sowm in Ohittrai and matures in 4 months, in 
Attnr it is sown (usually in saline soils) in Adi (July- August), and 
requires 8 months; in the Baramahal it is sown in Yaiyasi or 
Ani (May-July), and harvested in Margali or Tai ('December- 
Pebruary), In Hosur there are two varieties. (1) Pedda-hairu- 
vadlu, a 6 or 7 months’ crop, is sown on black sandy soil so 
situated .that it retains moisture for some months after the rains 
have ceased. It is also sown in wet lands in June, when there is no 
water in the tanks, and is irrigated when the crop is 8 months old. 

(2) N(dla-mdlu^ or “ black paddy,” is purely rain-fed and does not 
depend on subsoil moisture. It is also a 6 months’ crops and is 
sown like Bairu-vadlu in April or May. Both varieties are sown 
broadcast, and are weeded 2 months after sowiug, the weeding 
being repeated once or twice, at intervals of a month. The rice of 
both kinds, when cooked, is of a reddish colour, and is much 
esteemed by Brabmans ; and both kinds are much in demand for 
the manufacture of ami (pounded rice) in Dharmapuri and Krisli- 
nagiri. 

Wheat (Tritiemn saiimm—godumat) was cultivated in the time Wheat, 
of Bead in small quantities on the Tingrecotta Hills ” (Chitteris), 
and the exclusive privilege of buying up and selling the crop was 
farmed out hv Government. At present it is a crop of very little 
importance, only about 800 acres, mostly in Salem Taluk, being 
cultivated, as a dry crop on the Shevaroys, and under vrell- irriga- 
tion on the plains. 

Sugar-cane (SaccharUm offieinarum) is a crop of small impor- Sa^aivcaae. 
tance, the area totalling about 2,300 acres, scattered throughout 
the District. It favours black clays an.d black loams, and, as it 


1 Ar'mdtMm (Sixtieth) Tcumvaif so called because it matures within 60 days 
of transplanting, 

* Also round Pennagaram, where two, and sometimes three, crops of filan 
samM are sometimes raised in a season, each crop being four months on the 
ground. The first crop is sown in Yaiyasi or Ani and the second in Kartigai or 
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Chief Chops, 

Ooco-mif.s. 


Areca-nut, 


exliausts tho soil, two crops should not he raised on the same ground 
in consecutive j^ears. 

Coco-nut Pailms [Cocos nuciftra) are estimated to cover nearly 
9,000 acres, of which about 3,700 are in the Baramahal, and about 
tho same area in the Talaghat. Krisbnagii'i Taluk stands first with 
over 2,500 acres, Omalur next with 1,700 acres, and Hosur third 
with 1,400 acres. Local varieties reported are senna-pdUiram, 
seiyocnnir, sevvalanit', T^eculi-pdittivaui^ but the kind almost nniver- 
sally cultivated is the common green variety. 

Areca-nut, [Areca catechu — Tamil pakhu or hamugu, Telugu, 
mlika or pdhd), covers about 2,200 acres, of which about 1,000 are 
in Hosur Taluk, (chiefly in Denkani-kota and Tali Pirkas), and 
nearly 900 in xittui’. Though the area under cultivation is insig- 
nificant, tho crop is most lucrative. Areca-nut requires a perennial 
water-supply, and is not usually manured, hat in Attur Taluk 
castor-oil and pig-dung are sometimes applied, the quantity 

being one measure - per tree in the 4th and 5th years, and one or 
two vallams * after the fifth year. Sometimes the seeds are sown in 
nurseries, (located iu a hetel-garden, for preference), and planted 
out after three, or, in xAttur, six, months. Sometimes transplanting 
is dispensed with, and the seeds are sown on the site selected for 
the garden. In the north the plants should he about 6 feet apart, 
or about 1,000 per acre ; in Attur 8 feet apart or from 600 to 650 
plants per acre. In Attur sowing takes place in Arpisi or 
Kartigai (Oetoher-Decemher), in the north during or after the 
Makha rains (August). It is customary to grow areea-nut on 
land previously cultivated with , betel- vine or paddy, but it may 
also be grown on virgin soil, provided that plantains are planted 
a year beforehand to ensure shade. When a hetel-garden is 
selected as a site for an areoa-nnt tope, the latter is sown about 2 
years before the betel-vine is expected to die out, and the vines 
are afterwards replaced by plantains. A few fruit trees (orange, 
lime, guava, jack, eto.,) are often planted in the garden, which is 
protected from tho wind by a fringe of coco-nut palms. Before 
sowing areca-nut, the ground is loosened to a depth of 18", and 
the clods aro broken with a short club. If the soil is very heavy, 
(and areoa-nnt prefers clayey soils), the land is subjected, to a 
preliminary ploughing. It is then flooded, and the seeds are sown 
in the damp earth. In Hoshr Taluk it is believed that the 
Goddess Ganramma takes up her abode in areca-topes, and she 


’ A small variety used' specify .for pujS., It is gro-vni in the SwSta-nadi 
^ 0/10 measure = 132 tolas. , , 8 One valiam = 264 tolas. 
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must be propitiated "by tlie saorifiee of a sheep or goat before tbe OHAP* iv. 
crop Is harvested. Chief Crops. 

The area under bet el- vine (Piper hetle)is a little over IjlbO 
acres, of whieh nearly 400 acres lie in Hosur Taluk, and most of 
the rest in Dharmapuri 5 Krishna giri and Salem. In the early days 
of British rule the right to oultivato betel was licensed and farmed 
out by Government. 

The two chief varieties of betel are distinguished as (1) white 
{mlkti-hodi) and (2) black {karmi-kadi) . The former is commonest 
in the Baramahal, the latter in the Balagliat. Other varieties are 
(S) kalpura or kalpura-kodi , {sBidi to be a variety of mllakkodi)^ (4) 
joligai (an inferior variety), and (5) pamla-kodi. Vellakkcdi is 
also known in Dharmapuri as 

Betel is grown on clayey soil on w-hioh paddy has been 
previously raised ; land previously cultivated with sugar-cane or 
plantains should be avoided. The presence of lime in the soil is 
considered favourable to growth. 

The Area covered by plantains totals about 1,800 acres, Plantains, 
of which more than half lie in Hosnr (540) and Omalnr (437). 

The varieties most commonly grown in the Talaghat are (1) rastali^ 
a rather insipid fruit, some 4'^ to in length ; (2) wwaram^ some- 
times described as a variety of rastdU\ monthm^ a big thick 
fruit as much as 7" long and 3" thick, and (4) samba-vdlal^ said 
to be a variety of montlian^ hut sweeter and more w^holesome. Less 
common are (5) pachaknddam^ in size intermediate betw'een rastdli 
and montkan and green wLen ripe ; (6) utiram^ similar in size to 
pachai^nddam^ but red when ripe ; (7) mada-vdlai^ also called^p^yrm, 
about the same size as pachai-nddam ; (8) pu-^vdlai or sugantham^ 
a cheap variety, about the same length as rastdli ^hnt more slender ; 

(9) nandu-kalai^ a smaller fruit about 3-|" in length ; (10) mndan 
(rare) ; (11) mlangam (rare). 

The following varieties are reported from Hosnr Taluk: — (1) 
ydlaki (Kan.), sugaidham (Tel.), but apparently not the same as the 
suganfhmn of the Talaghat : it is described as a small slender 
fruit, light coloured and of good flavour, with from 80 to 120 
plantains to a bunch ; (2) puttu^ a short thick fruit, light 
coloured or yellow according to soil; valued for flavour, and also 
for medicinal xmrposes, especially for internal fever ; hearing about 
80 to 180 plantains to the hunch ; (3) pabha (Tel.), yelai (Kan.), 
kdy (Tam.), a large green fruit of good flavour, with about 40 to 
80 plantains to a bunch ; (4) chandra, the semdlai of the Tamils, 
a large red fruit of delicate flavour yielding once in 3 years ; it 
bears from 60 to 120 plantains to the bnnoh ; rare ; (5) rdjd, a largo 
yellowr fruit of excellent flavour; 50 to 100 plantains to the 
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"bun eh ; rare ; (6) rasa^ simiia.r to suganiham and rained as medieine ; 
very rare ; (7) nallarati (Tel.)? the karu-mlai of the Tamils, a 
very small fruit, slightly acid in taste and of dark colour ; hears 
from 200 to 400 plantains to the bunch ; called also iho7'’anti from 
the thickness of its stem ; (8) budu fKan.), hudadfiUarati (TeL), an 
insipid fruit, grown chiefly for its leaves ; bears 20 to 50 plantains 
to the bimoh ; (9) ^nadhurangi^ (said to be the same as the Tamil 
monthan)^ a large fruit of indifferent flavour, used as a vegetable ; 
bears from 50 to 100 plantains to a bunch ; (10) yenuga (Tel.), 
gnbbarati (Kan.), ydnai (Tam.), Anglice ‘‘ elephant so-called 
from a fancied resemblance which its bunches boar to an elephant^s 
trunk ; grows to a height of about 3' only, the bunches, which carry 
from 100 to 200 plantains each, touching the ground ; fruit small 
and of indifferent flavour. 

Plantains are usually planted in Tai, Adi, or Chittrai, and the 
crop is gathered from 12 to 18 months after planting. The 
plants are allowed to continue for three years, after which a change 
to another crop is desirable. 

MeehSri Firka is noted for its rain-fed plantain cultivation. 
The varieties so cultivated are monthan^ namram^ nandam and 
nllangam. The site selected is usually the gently sloping flank of 
some low plateau ; the slope is crossed by strong artificial ridges 
of stone and mud, which temporarily obstruct such rain-water as 
may run off the higher ground. There is no particular month 
for beginning this cultivation. The land is ploughed 8 or 10 times 
after a shower, and pits are dug 6' to 8' apart, and T or 1|-' deep, 
so that the entire root may be embedded flush with the surface, 
A heavy rain is then awaited, and after it the roots are planted 
and covered up with earth and manure. About 400 plants are set 
in an acre. The first crop is harvested after the lapse of a year, 
and the plants are allowed to continue for three years, sometimes 
for more. Side shoots are lopped every three or four months. 

The rocky slopes west of Pail-Nad on the Eolli-malais are 
full of moisture from natural springs, and advantage is taken of 
the fact to cultivate plantains, mostly the common rasidh] on the 
cliff side ; the Kolli-malais are also noted for choicer varieties, in 
particular the haru-vdlaz\ or black plantain, which realises as 
much as Rs. 2 per bunch, and the big red pattu-vdlai. 

Plantains are an important item in Indian economy ; the fruit, 
when ripe, is a wholesome item of diet ; unripe plantains are 
boiled and eaten as vegetables. The succulent stem is also boiled 
and eaten by Brahmans, who consider it as a potent digestive^ ; the 

} So potent that it will digest stone, and is therefore a valuable pro}3hylaotic 
against stone in the bladder and kindred troubles. 
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leaf and bark ’’ are used by the higher castes as food-plates; 
it is only the fibre that has not yet been exploited in Salem 
D.istrict;": ■ 

Itagi, = or ariyawv)^ covers aa 

area o£ nearly 384j000 acres^ of which ISBjTOO are in the Bara- 
mahal, 99,700 in Hostir, and 97,600 in the Talaghat Taluks. 

The prineipal varieties recognised in Hosnr Taluk, where ragi 
cultivation is a fine art, are (1) gidda-ragi and (2) dodda (pedda or 
periycC) rdg% the former a dwarf plant characterised by short 
thick spikes, the latter a taller variety with long thick spikes; 
gidila-Tdgi takes about 4 months to mature, dodda-rdgi from 4|- 
to 5 months. Each of these classes is divided into numerous 
sub* varieties, e.g., tella or bili-gidda^mg^ a short “ white variety ; 
/^<5fst^r'W-(Telugu pasaru) gidda-rdgz ox hasaru^-hambi (ye]lo\Y or 
green stalked) ; nalla-gidda-rdgiyei dhoti black variety ; tella-dodda- 
rdgi\ a tall white kind, etc. J en-mutiu-rdgi is a suh- variety 
of dodda->rdgi with rather elongated and compact spikes. Mogpige- 
rdgi is a yellowdsh variety of the giddcM'cigi type. Kaddi-rdgi 
is distinct from either dodda-ragz or gidda-irdgiyt]ie spikes being 
long, but thinner than those of dodda-rdgi. It has two sub- 
yarieties, {a) Jcappu-liaddi-^rdgi (black), and (6) bilidiaddi-rdgi 
(white). Measure for measure, 'kaddi-rdgi^ heavier than that of 
any other variety of ragi except jen-mutiUy the grain being small 
and dense, while the grain of ordinary ragi is large and less com- 
pact. Clwnma-rdgi is a term used for grain which has been 
moistened by the percolation of water into storage pits. In the 
Talaghat ragi is roughly clavssed m hdtiu-driyam and iuml-dyriamy 
the former a dry crop and the latter grown undor irrigation. 
“ Dry ragi in the sonth is usually of the short or gidda-rdgi 
type, though periya-rdgi is also grown. 

In Hosur the ragi fields are ploughed three or four times during 
the rains of May and June. The first ploughing is usually done 
with a new plough, and pujd is made over the bulls and the imple- 
ments of husbandry to be employed. After the third or fourth 
ploughing the land is well manured, and the manure is then 
ploughed in. The manure used is sheep or cattle-dung, farmyard 
and household refuse, and the silt froin tank-beds. Fifty cartloads 
of manure are sometimes applied to one acre of land. Then the soil 
is thoroughly pulverised with a harrow (palaki). Sowing usually 
takes place from the middle of July to the end of August. Seed 
is sown broadcast, or by the drill-plough (gorru), it germinates in 
three days, and in fifteen days the field is green. Fifteen days 
after sowing the fields are hoed over with the weeding-ploagh 

^ The word kaMi meauet a. small stick* 
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CHAP. IV. {gunia}ca)^ and hoeing is repeated a week or so later. One month 
Chief Crops, after the Second hoeing the fields are thoroiighlj weeded by hand 
with the doJmclu-para, A shower one month after sowing, two or 
three showers in the second month, when the stem and leaves are 
forming, and a good rain in the third month to assist the formation 
of the seed spikes, snffice to secure a good crop. In the southern 
taluks the procedure is very similar, but the palaki, garni, gimicika 
and dokadu-pdra are not used, and the fields are manured hj pen- 
ning cattle and sheep on them, and shifting the pens from place to 
place, till the whole field is saturated, a process that sometimes 
continues for six months, from Tai to 7aiyasi (January to June). 
In Salem and Omalxir Taluks ragi is usually transplanted, an 
expedient exceedingly rare in dry cultivation ; the seedlings are 
taken from the seed-bed 3 or 4 weeks after sowing, and are 
planted 9" apart. The ground is hoed about one month after 
transplanting, (or after sowing, if transplanting is not resorted 
to), and -weeded once or twice in the second month. Tliroughont 
the District Adi (July- August) is the chief month for sowing, 
and transplanting takes place after the Makha rains of Avani. 

The crop is cut in November and December, or even later, 
from four to five months after so-wing. It is usual, before harvest, 
to sacrifice a fowl or goat, to mingle its blood with boiled rice, and 
scatter the mixture over the fields. Sometimes the first handful 
reaped is sprinkled with milk or ghee. In Hos-Cir the stalks are 
cut close to the ground, and left in situ for four or five days to dry 
in the sun. They are then tied into small bundles, stacked for a 
month or two, and then spread over the threshing-floor, and when 
the stalks are thoroughly dried, the whole is trodden by cattle. 
The straw is then removed, and the grain is thoroughly winnowed. 
In the Talaghat it is often the practice to out the heads only, to 
dry them two or three days in the sun, and then store them in 
heaps or in a closed room. The interval between reaping and 
threshing is rather shorter than in Hostir (from 15 to 30 days). 
The stalks are cut a week or ten days after the heads. On the 
Kolli-malais the stalks are not out at all, but aro burnt as they 
stand. Eagi straw is a very important cattle fodder. 

In Hosur a kind of flour known as vada-rdgi is prepared by 
first soaking the grain in water for a night, and then spreading it 
out to dry ; by this process the grain, when ground, can be easily 
freed from husk, and is whiter in colour than ordinary ragi floui% 

TuvaWdgi^ is the name given throughout the District for those 
varieties of ragi which are grown under well-irrigation. Tuval- 
ragi is sown in seed-beds, and trtosplanted about 20 or 30 days after 

^ Aklso oallHd Ritid, in Attur, pwv^dcijM~-]c^vciT ii. 
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sowings the seedlings being set from’' 4"' to 9" apart. It is irrigated 
once or twice a week, according to soil and season^ and is reaped 
within two or throe months after transplanting. Being iiidepencl” 
ent of rain, TUml-ragi can be cultivated at all seasons of the year. 

Kaiiibu (Penrnseium iyphoicleuni^ Hind, bcljra) exceeds even ragi 
in importance as a food-grain, being cultivated to the extent of 
nearly 884,000 acres, of which over 257,000 are in the Talaghat 
and about 115,000 in the Baramahal ; the area in Tirnchongodu 
Taluk is over 162,000 acres. It is particularly a favourite grain 
with Ivaikolar weavers, ivho use it not only as a food, but also for 
making hanji as size for w^eaving. On dry lauds kanibu is grown 
as a first crop, being sown with the rains of Vaiyasi (May-June), 
and harvested in about four months in Piirattasi (September- 
October). Some varieties, however, have different seasons. Irri- 
gated kambu is a speciality of the Talaghat, where, on good soil 
and in a favourable season, it can be harvested in ninety days. 
In Attur Taluk kambu is harvested on wet lands any time 
between August and Februaryu 

The chief varieties are : — 

(1) Perim-kaaibu; sowm in Ghittrai or Yaiyasi (April- June) 
and harvested from Adi-Purattasi (July-Oetober). In Omalur 
perm-hambu is sometimes sown in Purattasi or Arpisi (September- 
November), and harvested in Margali or Tai (December-February) ; 

(2) KuUan-hvnlm, or arisi-kambii, which matures more 
rapidly than other varieties, (3 to 8|- months), sown in Ghittrai 
(April- May) and harvested in Adi (July- August) ; 

(3) Kmi-kambu or penm-kdsi-hambu (Ani to Purattasi) ; 

(4) Konimai or karH^kattan-kambu^ sowm in Purattasi 
(September 'October) and harvested in Margali (Deeember-Janu- 
ary }. So wn sometimes in a seed-bed and transplanted after thirty 
days or so. 

Other less common varieties are kotiu-kambu^ pmnudi-kamhu^ 
and sand oh a lam-ham b u . 

Kambu flourishes on red loams and sands. The ground is 
ploughed three or four times before sowing. The manure used is 
the dung of cattle and sheep, and on better soils animals are 
penned before ploughing begins. The fields are usually ploughed 
a month or so after sowing, to prevent the grain from growing too 
thickly. Kambu is supposed to exhaust the soil, and should not 
be grown more frequently than in alternate years on the same 
field. It is often sown on land previously cultivated with ragi ; 
horse-gram and black -gram succeed it. It is sown mixed with 
nari-payir, or between rows of dhall, avarai or castor. In Omalur 
Taluk, when irrigated, it is followed by eh5iam. In Attur Taluk 
kambu and indigo are put down as a mixed crop on wet lands in May 
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. IV. or June, the kainba being harvested in Aiigast or September, and 
Chops, the indigo in October and November. When harvested, the heads 
only are cnt off, the stalks being left standing. In Salem and 
Tiriichongodu kaxnbu is reaped twice ; after the heads which first 
mature have been removed, secondary heads inatare, and are cut 
15, 20 or 30 days later. After harvest the stalks are earefally 
tied into stacks, to prevent rotting in the rains. Kambu stalks 
are the most valued thatching material in use in the District. 
Superstition forbids that the heads, when cnt, should be allowed 
to lie pointing towards the north. The beads are thrashed by 
driving bullocks over them as soon after reaping as the weather 
permits ; if the weather is dry enough the heads may be thrashed 
on the very day of harvest. The grain is soaked with water 
before it is husked. The flour is prepared either as a thin gruel 
with butter-milk or water, or as a thick porridge with dhall, 
avarai or brinjal. 

Ohdlam {So7'glnm mUgare = Telugn Jonnalu and Hindnstani 
Jmr) is cultivated on over 96,000 acres, of which more than 
73,000 are in the Talaghat (Salem 28,600, Tiruchengddu 20,000, ' 
Attur 17,400), and only 20,000 in the Baramahll (IJttankarai, 
11,200). It is both a ^‘dry’" and a ‘^'wet” crop, and its seed« 
time and harvest and the methods of its cultivation vary so greatly, 
that a synoptic treatment of the subject is hardly possible. 
Eonghly speaking, cholam in one form or another is being sown 
and harvested all the year round in various parts of the District. 
The chief varieties grown as food-grains are popularly distin- 
guished as red eholam and white cholam. In Omaltir and Attur 
these are sown as a second crop on irrigable land in Margali 
(December- January), oh fields previously cultivated with kambu, 
ragi, paiii-varagu, etc., and reaped four months later in Olxittrai 
(April-May). It should he irrigated once in from. 4 to 7 days. 
In Tiruehengodu, Panguni (March- April), Vaiyasi (May- June) 
and Arpisi (Octoher-NoveipCLher) are said to be the months for 
sowing, in Salem, Purattasi (September-Ootoher). Black ch51am 
(karun-cholam) and kaklmy or talai^viriclidn’-clidlam are invariably 
rain-fed, and are grown for fodder rather than for grain. 

The Mhi-clwlam (also called black or Tccbri-ch^mn) of Hosur 
Taluk is likewise grown for fodder ; it is usually planted along 
with mustard, wild gingelly, avarai, etc., in rows in ragi fields ; 
it is said to differ from the Mkkdy cholam of the Talaghat. 
Makka-cholam is not cholam at all, but make (Zea mays), a crop 
of small importance in the District, covering less than 400 acres. 
When ripe for harvest, cholam is cut close to the ground, and 
the grain is trodden out by bullocks from 3 to 8 days after cutting ; 
it is then dried in the sun for 2 or 3 days and .stored in granaries. 
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' Wken required lor use, .the^ graia is moistened' by sprinHing water 
o.ver it, and then, poiindecl in a pestle ■and mortar. The stalks, and 
husfes are used for fodder. 

Minor cereals, of wMch. the chief are (1) samai, (2) varagn, 
(3) tenai, are items of no mean importance in the agricultural 
economy of the District. Though the yield per acre is small, and 
the grain is not nntritioiis, the cost of cultivation is trivial, the 
growth rapid and the crop hardy. Hence a large area of poor 
soils can he cultivated with samai and varagu, which otherwise 
would he left -waste ; the ryot stands to lose very little in cost 
of seed and labour, and he may, if the season is favourable, realise 
a crop of grain and straw that will suffice for a year’s domestic 
requirements, and enable him to dispose of his more valuable 
products for ready cash. 

The most important pulse is horse-gram (= Tamil ’kollu^ 
Hindustani ; JDolicIios bijioms). In the Talaghat it covers 
over 96,000 acres, in the Baramahal 106,000, in the Balaghat a 
little over 20,000. Eather desert yonr wife/’ runs the proverb, 
‘*than fail to sow gram on waste land.” Its power of maturing 
with very little rain, and, after it has got a fair start, of subsist- 
ing almost solely on the dews of J anuary, render it invaluable as 
a second crop. It Sonrishes on relatively poor soils; on richer 
soils, or under heavy rains, it runs to leaf and the flowers are few. 
It is usually put down in September or October, as soon as iambu, 
samaig or gingelly is harvested, the ground being ploughed and 
the seed sown broadcast ; manure is not necessary. A light 
shower is enough to cause the seed to germinate, and a few more 
showers are required when the leaves are forming ; dew does the 
rest. The harvest is in January or February, or even March, 
about four months after sowing. The plants, when mature, are 
pulled up by the roots, and dried for ten days or so, and are then 
trodden by cattle. The leaves and pods are valued as fodder. 
Horse-gram is eaten by the poorer ryots of the Baramahal, 
especially when there is a shortage in the ordinary food grains. 

Dhall or red-gram {Oaf anus mclicus = Tamil tmarai) comes 
next to horse •gram in importance. It covers an area of nearly 

19.000 acres, of which nearly 10,000 are in the Talaghat, over 

8.000 in the Baramahal, and about 1,000 in the Balaghat. 
Krishnagiri is the chief dhall-growing taint, with a total of 
nearly 6,000 acres. Dhall is usually grown in rows 4' apart 
in the ragi fields of the Baramahal and Talaghat ; io the Balaghat 
it is sometimes associated with gingelly, (p. 207). It is a seven- 
month crop, sown in Ani (Jnrie?Julyf)/ and harvested in Tai 
(January-E'’ehruaTy). It is a kist-payihg product ; after reaping 
it is stored in the pod, and, broken arid sold in instalments as the 
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CHAP. IV. marie t suits. The stalks are used iu Salem Taluk for the 

Chief Crops, construction of small rat“proof grauaries. 

AYarni M,ocliai Of uTarai {I)oliohoB labial)) is one of tlie most valued 

catcli crops of the Hosur ragi fields, and is sown in rows, soni8' 
times with castor and mustard ; its leaves are said to fertilise the 
soil. It also thrives on the Shevaroys and Kolli-malais. It is 
sown in July or August along with ragi, the seeds being dibbled 
in; one month after the sowing, the soil is hoed over, and one 
month after hoeing it is weeded. Avarai is a six months’ crop ; 
its growth does not interfere with the growth of the ragi, but 
after the ragi is harvested, it begins to spread like a j angle creeper. 
The blossoms and pods mature with tlie heavy dews of December 
and January, but the pods are not harvested while green ; when 
the pods are thoroughly dried, i.e., by the end of January or early 
February, the creepers are cut and stored for a few days, after 
which the stalks are beaten to separate the pods; the pods are 
then dried separately, and trodden by bullocks to extract the beans, 
which are then mixed with ash, fried, split in a stone mill, again 
dried and separated from the husk. The split beans are then 
ready for consumption. Three varieties are grown (1) Pedcla- 
or JErra-Anumulu^ (2} Saniga- or Ghinna-Anwmdii^ (H) Ganda^^ 
SaaujaliA or Telia- Anumidu. 

Other Among the pulses of minor importance may be mentioned 

Pulses. black-gram (a little under 10,000 acres), green-gram (about 9,000 

acres) and Bongal-gram (about 5, .000 acres). The cultivation of 
these crops fluctuates, and they appear to be declining in popula- 
rity. The chief taluks for black-gram (Fhaseolus radiatm^ 
Tamil ulundu) are IJttaakarai and Oinalur ; for green-gram 
(Phaseohs mu}igo = i)())ohai-fayin) Krishnagiri and Dhar- 

mapuri ; and for Bengal-gram {^Oioer arietmum^Td,mi\ kadalai) 
Oinalur and Krishnagiri. The last named is often sown as a catch 
crop on black paddy soils, when the water-supply is insufficient 
for a second crop. It is sometimes mixed with onions and 
coriander. Black-gram and green-gram are often sown in rows 
{sdh) between other crops, but Bongal-gram never. 

Gingelly, (ellu ^ Sesamum indmum)^ is a most important crop in 
Dbarmapuri Taluk, where it covers about 30,000 acres ; in 
Krishnagiri it covers over 18,000 acres; in IJttankarai a little over 
4,000, while in the whole of the Talaghat taluks the area does not 
reach 9,000, out of a district total of over 40,000 acres. 

Two varieties of , gingelly are grown (1) Per-ellu {ot periya- 
ellvi) and (2) Kur^ellu. 

(1) Per^ellu^ the less common and inferior variety, is grown 
chiefly in the southern taluks, and is always a dry crop. In 
Omalnr Taluk it is sown in Panguni (March- April) and harvested 
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• (Jiily-A-U 0 ‘i'ist).^ In ^tturj SejIgib and Tjttanliaxai it is CHAP. IV, 

7o^n in Parattasf (September-Oetober), and out in Margali or Ghb^eops. 
Tai (December to February), 90 days after sowing. ^ 

(2') Kv,r-ellu is grown on both dry and irrigated lands. 

In Dhmmapuri and Uttankarai the seed is usually sown as a dry 
crop in black loam in Panguni or Chittrai (March to May ) , as soon 
as the soil is moist enough to allow germination. The plants 
attain a fair size within twenty days. The crop is most preca- 
rious and if the weather does not suit it, the failure is complete. 

A <^ood shower is absolutely necessary as soon as the crop begins 
to flower but e-voessive damp is injurious_, and any stagnation of 
r.iao«s. The harvest is in Adi or A.ani (July to 
September), 90 days after sowing. 

Irrio-ated Mr^ellu is sown in wet lands in .January or February, 
after the paddv harvest, and matures in April, May or June. It 
is a favourite “catch crop in Attto, Salem and Ivnshnapi. It 
requires watering within twenty days of sowung, and again when 
the plants are in flower. Watering should, be done m the 
morning only, and not in the evening. Gingelly is sown broad- 
cast and never transplanted. _ 

In Dhavmapuri and Erishnagiri, at harvest, the gingelly plarits 
are pulled up by the roots, hut elsewhere they are cut close to the 
around. After drying in the sun for a week or so, the seeds are 
extracted by beating the plants with sticks, or, m the drier 
Talaghat taluks, the plants are stirred occasionally, and the seed 
•nods burst of themselves. If before threshing a snake is found 
Fn the heap, the whole stack is burnt, for Hindns believe such an 
omen portends some fatal disaster. Muhammadans are less 
sensitive, and do not hesitate to defy fate by buying or selling 
the crop thus accursed. Pious Hindus sometimes devote the sale- 
nroceedsof snake-stricken gingelly to their pds, and renounce 
Fin^^ellv cultivation for two or three years. The saorifloo of a pig 
is supposed to avert the evil influence. To avoid risks the ryots 
nsnallv stack their gingelly in small separate heaps, and put the 
J^aves of eruhku {Calotropis giganUa) with it as a prophylactic 

mie' cingelly is grown in Hoshr, its place being taken wild 
hv the yellow-flowered Feg-elU or Euch-eUv, ('< Niger ”= GmzoUa 
LmnL). is grown as a catch crop with ragi, castor or 

dhall and is invariably sown in farrows. It is hardy, and 


1 T„ ftraaiar Taluk Plr-eHw, whiok is the variety usually cultivated, is 
but rarely, sown in Purattisi (Septemher-Ootober). Km-ellu, on 
trSr baud, is ordinarily sown in Purattasi,_ and rarely in Panguni (March- 

April). Very Httle Kar-eMtt is, however, sown in the Taluk. 
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thrives on poorer soils, red sands, and loams. It is a three months 
crop, sown in May or June, and reaped in Angiist or September* 
It is cultivated mostly in the Hosur and Kela-inangalam Firbas, 
Tho castor-oil plant (Rzeintis commufiis == T ehmil amcmaklciif 
also called midMzoUai or pearl seed "') is grown all over the 
District, usually as a hy e-crop in fields of ragi or bamhu. It is 
especially important in the Talaghat^ where it takes precedence of 
dhall and mochai as a kist-bearing crop. The estimated area 
under castor in Faslil320 was over 26,000 acres, of w^hich 14,000 
lay in the Talaghai, 9,000 in the Barainahal and 3,000 in the 
Balaghat. TiruchengSdu is the chief castor-growing taluk, with 
an area of 8,500 acres, ^Ordinarily it is an eight months’^ crop, 
being sown from Ani to Avani (June to September), and harvested 
from Tai to Panguni (January to April), but the period of 
growth varies with locality and season.^ In the rich soils of 
Pancha-palli, Anchotti, and Andevana-palli, of Denkani-k5ta 
Division, it grows to a man’s height in a couple of months, and 
when mature, it forms a small tree 12' to 15' high : the m’op does 
not require constant rainfall, hut a few showers are necessary at 
the time of flowering. The crop is harvested in instalments. 

After picking, the seeds are dried for 1 5 days, and are then 
beaten, sometimes with brickbats. The stalks, which are valued 
for fuel, are often left standing till the following cultivation 
season begins. Two varieties are grown indiscriminately, the 
‘‘bald” and the “hairy”. In Attur Taluk, and elsewhere 
occasionally,^ it is an irrigated crop. 

The cultivation of ground-nut, {AracMs hypo* 
gma = neh-kadalai)^ has shown remarkable progress 
during the decade ending Fasli 1320 (1910-11), as 
the marginal figures indicate.* Of the total area, 
over 36,000 acres lie intheTalaghat, and not quite 

6.000 in the Baramahak Salem Taluk stands first, 
with over 17,000 acres ; Attur next, with nearly 

8.000 acres, and Tiruchengodii third, with not 
quite 7,000 acres. Sowing takes place in July or 
August, and the harvest is in December. 


Fasli. 

Acres.® 

1310 

l,4-65 

1311 

2.030 

1312 

3,815 

1313 

5.676 

1314 

5,6i-0 

1315 

0,182 

1316 

12,766 

1317 

30,468 

1318 

89,003 

1319 

40,878 

1320 

42,774 


^ E.g., Salem and Basipmram, 300 days, April or May to February ; Kari- 
patti 240 days (May to January) j Omalur ISO days (July to December) j 
M schsri 90 days 5 Hostir four montbs. 

^ E.g:., in Peniiagaram Division, where ifc is called toUatt-ama7iahlcu, and is 
planted in Adii round betel-gardens. 

3 The figures exclude those of K'amakkal and Tiruppattfxr Taluks, Those from 
Fasli 1310 to 1316 are for Governmenii villages, minor inams and villages under 
the Court of Wards. , Those for Fasli, 1317 onwards are for the whole District. 
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Ofclier 

Condiments. 


GHllies {Capsimm s^^.) form a TaluaUe item of garden OHAP. I7. 
produce, and they are grown throngliont the District, the estlma- Chief Crops. 
ted area being well over 7,600 acres, of which about 1,700 he m ^ . Condi- 
Attur. Chillies arc sometimes grown as a dry crop, hut more ^ 
usually they are watered by wells. They prefer rather sandy, OluiUos. 

femigmons soils. , i* i r. • 

Coriander {Cormnirum saUmm = Tam. loUamalb) is a nseini Gonandeu 

bye-crop, covering between 2,000 and S.OOO acres, scattered 
chiefly over the taluks of tTttankarai, Dharmapuri and Atto. 

Coriander prefers black soils, and is often associated with 
gingelly. It is sown as a late crop, in Arpisi (Ootoher-Novem- 
her), and harvested in Masi (Fehruary-March). 

Mustard {Brassiea juneea = Tamil Tcadugu), cumin {Cummum 
cymnim = Tamil nragam) and fenugreek {Trigonella fwnum- 
grcecum =Tamil vendatjam) are often mingled with the mixed 
crops that characterise the punjai onltivation of the District. 

Mustard is perhaps the most important of the throe, though its 
cultivation is almost confined to the Hills and to Hosnr Taluk. 

Ordinarily it is a three months’ crop, and is therefore among the 
first of the mixed crops to he harvested. The climate of the 
Kolli-malais seems peculiarly congenial to the plant, and it is said 
that the mustard grown on the ragi fields there is sufficient to 

defray the whole of the kist. _ 

The remaining garden crops are of little importance. Onions other Garaen 
and garlic cover about 1,000 acres, of which nearly half are m Crops. 
Salem Taluk. “ Vegetables,” including hrinjals, sweet potatoes 
yams and innumerable varieties of pumpkins, cover about 2,000 

tS total area under tobacco is nearly 7,400 acres, of which E. ^ 

Attilr Taluk contributes about 1,700, Tiruchengodu about l,o00, 

Salem about 1,000 : very little is cultivated in the BaramahM, 
except for some 1,400 acres in Uttankarai Taluk. Like betel, the 
right to cultivate tobacco was in Eead^s time licensed and farmed 

out by Government. -n- j • i. ■ .n 

The chief centre of tobacco cultivation m the District is the 
Tamnmmpatti Firka of Attur Taluk. There the usual variety is 
that known as “black” tobaoeo, and it is almost invariably 
cultivated in dry lands under well-irrigation. Tobacco is said to 
thrive only when irrigated with hraokish water, and hence well- 
water is preferable to the water of tanks or streams. It is usually 
si-owii as a second crop, after irrigated kamhu or thval-ragi. The 
soil chosen should he light, hut not sandy; the sites of deserted 
villages or land cleared of priokly-pear are specially suited for 
rearing tobacco, probably owing to the salts that they contain ; 
the presence of lime in tiie soil is also beneficial. A light 
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CHAP. IV. ferraginous loam yields the best i^s thhcase 

— with orops grown on other soils. Tobacco should not be pwn lor 

^re Jn to years consecutively on the same plot ot ground^ 

B]ai-eottonsoilisuu8uited, and in alluvium the plants grow to 

excessive size and suffer in quality. ^ _ „i;+„ 

Eain-fed tobacco is considered greatiy superior in 
that grown under irrigation, though the outturn is less and the 

mr&e^irt^are about 1' 6" high, blossoms begin to 
form : at this stage the top of each plant is nipped ofi ; no flowers 
are permitted to mature, except such as are required for next 
IsonTsupply of seed. The removal of flower-buds is followed 
by the appearance of lateral shoots or '■ suckers, and these also 
1 rbt regularly removed. Not more than 10, or at most 12, 
l^ves should be left on each plant. Light showers are favourable ; 
heavy showers are injurious ; but the worst enemy of tobacco 
sxowev is a hail-storm, which means the annihilation of the ciop. 

^ The Taluks of Tirhehengodu and Uttenkarm, and Easipuram 
Division, are the chief centres for snuff tobacco in the Presidency 
Tobacco grown for snuff is almost invariably 
tobacco is^ciiltivated for chewing, watering is withheld for 4 or 5 
days before the crop is cut. A special kind of tobacco called 
»whi ’Tobacco is Wain Attur Pirka for snuff. In Salern 
and Tiruchengodu Taluks, where the leaves are removed from the 
“aiks before pressing, the stalks are sold by the ryots no middl - 
men At Edappadi in particular a big trade has developed recently 
in tobacco stalks, which are exported to Bangalore, whence they 
are distributed in Mysore State, Dharwar and Goorg, where the 
Eanarese people chew it with betel. It is sometimes converted 
into snuff. The stalks are also valued locally as manure. 

The area under cotton [Gos^^ypium spp.) in the whole District 
in Fasli 1320 was nearly 12,700 acres, of which 10,100 acres were 
located in Tiruchengodu Taluk, 1,200 m Salem and 900 m A.ttur, 
The variety of cotton usually grown is known as (1) mdem- 
mrutH Less common axe (2) uUam- (or uppmn-) parutti, 
fSl sem-mrutii, (4) adukku- or mda-pamUi. Nadam is grown on 
red loams and is sown after the Chittrai (April-May) rams, or 
later the Adi Festival ^ being a specially auspicious time. 
Kamho is often sown broadcast with it. Nadtun ^ plants usually 
hear for three years, and they hoar twice a year, in January and 
July or a little later. 

1 Watt, Ooramerdal Products, 1908, p. 803, 
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Uklcam Bnisem-^pamUi f(iYonThlB,Gk^^ ; aduhku-parutti ^.lihe CHIP. IV. 
nadam, prefers red loam. Ukkam is a one year crop. , It is from Chi ef ^ue opb. 
adukhu-parutii and that the thread is spun. 

Cotton nsed to be of mnoh greater importance in the agricul- 
tural economy of Salem District than it is now ; the ryot used 
formei’ly to gin and spin the produce, and hand the yarn over to 
the village Pariahs to he woven into clothes. Salem cotton was 
exploited hy Mr. Heath, and after him hy Mr. Pischer, and 
“ Salems were well known in the commercial world.^ 

Indigo (Indigofera tindorm ==2 Tdjm, aviri) is a special pro- indigo, 
duct of A,ttur Taluk, where some 2^000 odd acres are cultivated 
with it. The area under cultivation is steadily deereasing from 
year to year. It is a three monthsV crop, and is usually sown 
with kamhu in June and harvested in September. It is chiefly 
grown as a manure for paddy lands, its value as a dye being 
subsidiary ; the leaf, as soon as harvested, is carted off to the 
factory, and is returned a day or two after to the ryot, who 
receives a rupee on each cartload. An acre of indigo is sufficient 
to manure three acres of wet land. 

The pioneer of coffee cultivation on the Shevaroys was Mr. G. Coffee. 
Fischer, ”who obtained land for that purpose during Mr. M. D. 

Cockburn's Colleotorate (1820-29). The new industry met with 
the sympathy of Government, and land was granted on favour- 
able terms.^ 

Daring the past tw-enty-five years the coffee planter has had 
to “face calamities that threatened him with extinction, and the 
period of depression has not yet passed.^ 

The chief factors in the decline in prosperity of coffee cultiva- 
tion are three i — Cl) Ml in the price of coffee, (2) increase in the 
cost of cultivation, (8) pests. 

The marginal statement * shows at a glance the fluctuations in 
price of coffee from 1874 to 1907, the 
price obtained in the former year being 
taken as 100. The actual price realised 
in 1901-02 was just over Es. 49 ; in 1908- 
07 it fell to Es. 43-11-0 per owt. The area 
under coffee in the whole District in 1884 
was 10,769 acres; in 1894, it fell to 8,680 
acres, in 1900 to 6,224 acres; since 1900 
there has been a slight revival, the area in 
1910 being 7,883 acres, with a yield of 
parchment and native coffee. 

^ See p. 603, Commercial Products of India* ^ See Chapter XI. p. 4:7, 

® Most of tKe matter that follows has been kindly supplied by the late Mr, 

H. W. Leeming and Mr, 0. K. Short, 

F-1 


^ Year. 

Variation. 

1877 

120 

18S2 

93 

1884 

83 

1890 

115 

1897 

103 

1898 

85 

1899 

71 

1900 

51 

1902 

65 

1907 

58 

about 1, 

000 tons of 
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Cost of 
Ciilfci\^ation, 


The increase in the price of labour, and the f 

for concentrated manure on f f 

^Yould have reduced the planter to bankruptcy, if he had not 

materiallv modified Hs methods of cultivation. . „ 

When coffee cultivation was first tahen up on the Shevaroys, 
the plants were grown under more or less natural conditions. 
m?in the seventies that methods of close planting and rigorous 

trees were planted at a distance varying from 4 _ to 8 ^ apart 
Coffee pruning comprised three operations, “tof^ing, an 
ling ^nd “pruning” properly so called. “Topping was 
usually resorted to when the plants were three years old , the top 
shoot being cut at a height of about 5 from the ground. The 
purpose of topping was to cheok vertical growth and encourage 
horLntal growth only, produciug “ a crown_ or umbrella of 
pLary branches.” By “ handling ” all nndesirehle suckers 
and “ gormandisers ” wore systematically removed, and every 
effort made to restrain the bush severely on fixed lines of growth 
supposed to favour fruiting, and the most convenient to the 
pluckcrs.^' Pruning proper was earned out after the crop was 
collected : all shoots that had borne fruits were as a rule removed, 
and those destined for next year’s crop were selected and protected. 

A revolution in cultural methods has taken place during the 
past ten years, in consequence of the success attending certain 

Lovationsmadehy thelate Mr. H, W. Leeming of Scotforth, 

nearMnluvi. “ Mr. Leeming • • • • ' ’ ^ i f 

Watt “ was induced some few years ago to believe that a larger 
plant and more space would give equal, if not better returns at a 
much lower cost than the prevalent system of many small plants. 
He accordingly removed each alternate hush and reduced his 
estate to 600 plants to the acre. The result was so very jiromising 
that he went still farther, and reduced it to 300 or 325 plants to 

the acre. . . • • The yield had been greatly increased, the 

cost of 'onitivation lessened" the plants rendered better able to 
throw off disease, and the produce recorded as fetching a higher 
price than had been the case under former conditions.^ ” In short, 
wider spacin<r has oonnteraoted the increase in cost of labour and 
manure. Few planters now spend bb much as Es. 100 Per acre 
and some of the best est8,tes are worked at from Es. 2o to Es. 30 
per acre, exclusive of picking, curing and supervision. A yield 

31 Intervals of 6' X 7' give 1,037 plants to the aorei 5' x 5', not uncommon 
spacing, would give 1,74^ plants per acn^e. 

Oorrimercial Froducis of Xndiaf-p.'^Sl. 
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of from 1| to 2^ ewt. per acre would be a fair average estimate, CHAP, IV. 
a well worked estate favourably situated would produce to 4 Chief Crops 
ewt. or even 5 ewt. 

The object of “ trenobing” is partly to protect the surface soil Drainage, 
from erosion, but its chief function is to supply the soil with 
oxygen, especially with, the oX 3 "’gen conveyed by rain showers. 

The ferruginous nature of the soil on the Shevaroys makes 
trenching of special importance, as the ferrous oxide has to be 
converted to ferric oxide, to render it soluble. A series of drains 
3' deep, arranged herring-bone- wise, is one of the most recent 
methods adopted. Bunding and terracing is unusual, but parallel 
contour catch drains are freely used. Pitting is resorted to in 
some estates, and some planters dig over the whole of their estates 
once in two years. 

In the early days of coffee culture, coffee was grown without Shade, 
shade. The advent of leaf blight made shade imperative. The 
dearth of large indigenous forest trees has necessitated the plant- 
ing out of large areas with the Silver Oak {Gremllea robusia)^ 

Erythrina lithospey'ma^Artoearpm integrifolia and Albkzmmoluccana^ 
the surest and quickest method of protecting clearings. Though 
not deciduous, Gremllea is constantly shedding leaves, and its 
hardiness . and rapidity of growth render it popular. The best 
indigenous trees are Blackwood [Dalbergia laii folia) and Selvanji 
{Albiz%ia , biit unf ortunately most of the Blackwood on 

the Shevaroys has been cut down. Other indigenous trees of value 
are Termimlia chebula (Galbnut), T. belerica, 1\ eatappa (Indian 
Almond), T, tomentosa, Albizma lebheh^ Pterocarpm marmpimn and 
Cedrela toona. Daria {Sponia wightii)^N*^gB, [Eugenia Jambolana)^ 
and the figs are to be avoided, as they are very susceptible to bug, 
and their root growTh injures the coffee. 

A mulch, or litter of dead leaves and dead weeds, is a useful Mulch, 
protection against surface erosion and surface caking, and it also 
checks the evaporation of water in the soil. The best natural 
mulch is created by deciduous trees. This is supplemented by 
cutting the weeds before they seed, and leaving them in situ. 

The following leguminous plants have been cultivated for the 
prevention of wash, and they act as cover plants ; Cassia mimosoides^ 

Crotalaria striata^ Tephrosia purpurea. These should be cut down 
and spread over the surface of the ground during the hot weather. 

In a few months it will be found they have rotted, and formed a 
good mulch, the nitrogen of which is washed into the soil at the 
first burst of the rains. 

By wider spacing and deeper trenching tbe cost of manure Manure, 
per aci’o has been greatly reduced. With 1,200 plants per acre, 
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Yaxietks; 


Feats. 


1^200 lb. of maniire would be recjuired at 1 lb. per tree, wliereas, 
with 300 trees per acre, l-J lb. can be giyeii to each tree, and the 

total expenditure will be only 450 lb. Saltpetre, bone-manure 
and various kinds ot pu'iiO/h are tbe usual manures, but every 
planter has his own ideas as to what is best. 

Almost all the coffee grown on the Shevaroys is Coffea arabica. 
C. Itberiea has been tried, but it does not pay well,_ the berries being 
large, with an excess of pulp. Maragogipe is cultivated on a small 
scale, but it is sensitive to leaf disease, and the yield is unsatisfac- 
tory, a heavy crop being realised only once in three years. 

Pointed Bourhon ” has also been tried. More recently experi- 
ments have been made with O. robusta, an African species imported 
from Java ; it is supposed to he resistant to Eemileia, vasiatrix, hut 
the species has not yet had long enough trial, and nothing can he 
said of the quality of the bean. The same remarks apply to 
C, congensis, var. chahfii and 0. canepkora. 

The diseases which have devastated the coffee plantations on 
the Shevaroys are, in order of destructiveness, Blight, Borer and 
Bug. 

(a) The fungoid disease known as Leaf Blight {Hemtleia 
vmtairim^ was imported into South India from Ceylon in 1871. 
It made its first appearance on the Shevaroys in 1875. Its host 
is supposed to be Ganihimn of various species which are abundant 
on the Shevaroys. 

{1) Borer (the grub of the beetle Xylotreehus quadnpee) 
began its ravages in 1897-985 and the damage it has done is 
enormous. 

(c) Brown Bug, the scale insect known to science as 
lecanmn heonisphmricum^ made its debut in 1870. It first 
attacked the shade-trees, then the fig, jack, charcoal-tree (Daria = 
Sponia wightii^ also called Trema orientalis)^ loquat, guava, oranges 
and limes, and it shows a special liking for Spanish Needle 
{Bulens pflosa). No certain method of dealing wdth this pest has 
been discovered. Spraying and fumigating are impracticable; the 
importation of lady-birds has failed ; a fungus that appears during 
the north-east monsoon is fatal to it, but unfortunately the fungus 
attacks the bug usually after the bug has done all the damage it 
possibly can. 

Green Bug {Lecanium mride)^ which dealt the death-blow to 
the coffee industry in Ceylon, and made its appearance on the 
Nilgiris in 1904, was introduced into the Shevaroys from the Palni 
Hills in about 1905. The Green Mealy Scale {Puhinaria psidii) 
has also found its way to the Shevaroy estates. 

In addition to the above pests, much damage is being done by 
stump-rot or root rot, caused by the fungus JSywienochcBte noxiu 
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wliieli spreads from certain forest and shade trees when they die. 
The trees which are supposed to propagate this disease are the 
White Cedar, all Figs, the Silver Oak and the Jack. 

Shevaroy cotlee is sent to the mills of Malabar or Coimbatore, 
“ in parchment.’^ ^ Hence the manufacturing processes necessary 
before the bean is ready for export from the hills are of a very 
simple description. The coh^ee blossoms in March and April, the 
fruit begins to ripen in October and continues till January. The 
fruit is hand-picked as soon as it shows a dark reddish tinge. 
The next process is pulping. The pul|)er is usually of the disc 
pattern, and is worked by hand. Pulping should be done as 
soon as possible after picking, to prevent formentalion and 
discoloration of the silver-skin. After the pulp is removed, the 
sticky mucilaginous stuff with which the parchment is coated is 
removed by first fermenting and then washing the parchment. 
Fermentation requires from 12 to 24 hours, according to the state 
of the weather ; the higher the elevation, the longer will he the 
process. The parchment, after thorough, washing, is put to dry 
on specially prepared platforms called barbecues.'” On arriviug 
at the mills, the parchment coffee is usually dried a second time. 
Coffee grown by natives is usually dried without removing the 
pulp attached. 

Tea was introduced on the Shevaroys in the fifties hy 
Mr, Fischer, hut its cultivation never got beyond the experimental 
stage, and has since been altogether abandoned. Dr. Cornish, 
writing in 1870, remarked that the plants attained a height of 20' 
and flowered and seeded freely.^ 

In 1881 a few Oeara ^ trees were introduced on the Shevaroys, 
but rubber cultivation was not seriously thought of till 1898, 
when Mr. A. Gr. Nicholson planted several hundred Para and 
Castilloa plants among the coffee of the Hawthorne Estate, up to 
an elevation of about 3, *500'. He continued interplanting 
annually, and in 1903 imported Castilloa seed from Mexico direct. 
About the same time other planters turned their attention to 
rubber, and interspersed them coffee with Para and Castilloa, and 
in some instances with Ceara. By 1906 about 1,200 acres w^ere 
so planted up, most of the rubber being Para. Tapping was 


1 For the uninitiated it is as well to note that the ripe coffee fruit is called the 
“cherry, ’’the succulent outer coat of the fruit is the and the inner 

adhesive layer is known as the “ parchment. ” The seed coat within the 
parchment, which adheres closely to the seed, is called the “ silver-skin.’* 
Ooynmercial Products ojlndta^ p. 388. 

® Dr. Bhortt’s Mill Ranges, II, p. 21. 

* For the information on Rubber I . am indebted to Messrs. B. Oayley and 
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tried on a small scale by Mr. Nicholson in 1906^ and as mncli as 
j- lb. of dry rubber per tree could be obtained in a month from 
his best seven-year-old Para trees, results very favourable con- 
sidering the relatively high elevation and scanty rainfall of the 
Shevaroys, as compared with other rubber-growing countries. 
Moreover, in addition to yielding a heavy crop of good seed^ 
(valued in 1906 at from Es. 5 to Es. 7 per thousand), Para makes 
an excellent shade-tree for coffee; it requires no topping, the 
shade is not too heavy, and the roots do not in any way interfere 
with the growth of the coffee. Mr. JSIicholson was awarded a 
gold medal for the best rubber grown in India, and a card for 
‘'High Elevation EubberP' His success gave an impetus to 
rubber planting, and it is estimated that in January 1911, the 
area under Para amounted to 1,829 acres with some 484,000 trees, 
and of Oeara to 1,987 acres with some 570,000 trees. 

Oeara, it will be observed, has overtaken Para in popularity. 
The climate of the Shevaroys suits it well, good trees, 3 or 4 
years of age, attaining a girth of as much as 26^^ at a height of 
3' from the ground. The exact outturn is uncertain, but it is 
said that Oeara trees, 3 or 4 years of age, will yield 4 ounces of 
dry rubber in a year, rising eventually to 1 lb. As the rains are 
not continuous during the monsoon months, Ceara is not injured 
by tapping ; the cuts heal up rapidly, and there is a notioeable 
increase of yield from renewed bark. Hitherto (1912) rubber on 
the Shevaroys has mostly been planted in coffee, but now that the 
possibilities of Oeara are gaining recognition, it is not unlikely 
that in the near future large areas will be devoted to rubber 


alone. 

In addition to Para and Ceara there are small areas, under 
CasUlloa eJmiica^ Funtumict elmiiea^ Manihot diehotoma^ If, ficmhy- 
and M..heiotaphylla, 

Many systems of tapping have been tried. The ‘‘spiral 
system ” was first tried on Mr. Nicholson’s Para, and worked well. 
The system, however, wEich is considered to work the best is the 
“ half ” or “ full herring-bone,” which can be employed on all 
trees with a girth of 18" measured at a height of 3^ from the 
ground. From a height of 5' down to within 6" of the ground 
level the tree is stripped of its outer bark. A broad shallow 
vertical incision is then made from top to bottom of the stripped 
portion, and a tin spout is inserted at the bottom to receive the 
latex. The original oblique outs are then made about apart, ^ 
an angle of 45*^ to the vertical incision. Every other day sh^iw 
oblique cuts are made below the originals, until the space between 
the originals is filled up. Under this system paring is avoided, 
and when one side of the tree is finished, the other side can be 
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tapped, and the side first tapped will be thus allowed time to heal OHAP.iv. 
before it is again interfered with. Chief Chops. 

A start was made in aloe cnltiyation in the Priaux Verts Aioe~" 
Estate (Shevaroys) in 1899, w^hen about 40 acres were plant(?d out 
with Agave {FoiDxroya gigantea), and in 1904 the Goveriuncnt 
sanctioned the remission of assessment for five years on all lands 
newly cultivated wdth Agave on the Shevaroys. The venture was 
not a snccess. Meanw^hile, in 1904, about 965 acres of land near 
Morapp'ur Eailw’ay Station were assigned on a five years’ cowle to 
the Indian Fibre Company of Yercaud. The land was planted 
with aloes, but the drought of the two succeeding years, and the 
ravages of cattle and wild pigs, entirely destroyed the plantation. 

The venture was abandoned, and the lands relinquished in 1907. 

About 400 acres, mostly in Salem Taluk, are cultivated with Hemp. 
San-Hemp [Croialaria juncea ■=^ Tamil Telugti /amimu) and 
rather under 100 acres with Deccan Hemp {Hibkeus eannabinus = 

Tamil pulichai). Both are grown as bye-produets on the sal 
system, in fields cultivated with unirrigated cereals, and neither 
crop is of much economic value, the produce sufficing only for 
local consumption. 

Except ill the ease of graft mangoes, no systematic attempt fruit 
has been made to develop fruit culture on a large scale. But, judg- Culture. 
ing from the success of experiments carried out by Mr. 0. K. Short 
and other planters on the Shevaroys, there is no reason why a 
large orchard should not prove a profitable investment. On the 
Shevaroys no irrigation is required, as at Bangalore, and the soil 
is all that could be desired. Oranges thrive amazingly, and so does 
the common cooking pear, and during the season cartloads of these 
fruits are sent away to the plains, Mr. G. K. Short summarises 
the present state of fruit culture on the Shevaroys as follows : — 

Oranges. — The variety most commonly growm is the tight- 
skinned St. Michael, which stands transport well, and bears good 
crops with little cultivation. The tree takes about 8 years to come 
into full bearing. Excellent as the fruit is, there is room for 
improvement by grafting and high cultivation. The loose-skinned 
Ooorg Orange \Oinira) until very recently w^as a rarity on these 
hills, but now its cultivation is being rapidly extended, as there is 
a greater demand for them. The other varieties grown on a small 
scale are the Bitter or Seville Orange, and the Kumqua,t {Ciirm 
japonioa) *, the former is used for marmalade and the latter for 
preserve., Amongst those which are being experimentally grown 
are the Washington, Navel, Nagpore, Sylhet, Ohina, Mozambique, 

Satghur and the Malta Blood, 

Lemons. — The Sour Lime is common on most estates; the 
Malta Lemon and the Citron do well at elevations of over 4,500'. 
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Chief Groins. 


Mangoes. 


Pomeloes {Citrus deeumana^ or shaddock) .---Both the red and 
the white va,rieties flourish; the former make good candied peel.^ 

Apples grow to special perfection on Mr. Thimston Bhort s 
estate, Eiverdale/’ a fact dne, no doiiht, to some pecnliarity in 
the soil and situation. 

Pears (Pyrus communis)^ thrive on the higher elevations, 4,500' 
and over. They are propagated by cuttings, which take 10 years 
or more to Bear. The Pa Conte and Keiffer, ■which bear fruit at 
Bangalore, are being tried at Nagaltir at an elevation of 3,800 . 
Other graft varieties, such as Bergamot, Jargonelle, Marie Lo'uise, 
and Beurre Hardy, should do well on the Grreen Hill platea'Q. 

Plums bear abundant crops ; some trees carry a bushel each. 
It •v^oiild be interesting to see if the variety from which prunes 
are made would flourish on the hills. 

Peaches do well, but the fruit has a tendency to grow elongated 
instead of round. 

The Loquat {Erioboirya japonka or Japanese Medlar) is 
common. The fruit ripens in September or October. Some years 
ago a very fine champagne was made from its juice. 

0 hirimoy a {Anona ckerimolm) indigenous in Peru, w as 
introduced by the late Major Hunter from Madeira, and fruited 
for the -first time in 1884. The fruit resembles the hul lock-heart 
in appearance, and the custard-apple in flavour. The hybrid 
Ohirimoya (a cross between the true Ohirimoya and the Custard 
Apple), produces a very large luscious fruit of exquisite flavour. 

Pine-apples. — The common variety flourishes ; the fruit, 
though small, is of very good flavour. 

Strawberries were successfully grown by Mr. J. 0. Large 
under irrigation, but they do not thrive if growm on the same 
ground for two consecutive years. 

Other fruits that do well on the Hills are the Papaw {Oartca 
papaya) i which also thrives on the plains, the Butter-fruit {Persea 
vulgarzSiP, ohlonga, P. macropJiylla^ P. drirnyfolm, etc.), the Fig, 
the Guava {Psidium guayam), Jack-fruit {Ariocarpus mtegrifolia) ^ 
Eose-apple (Eugema jambos)^ Custard-apple {A^iona, squamosa), 
Pomegranate {Punka granatum)^ Plantains and Mulberry {Morus 
indzca)} Viticulture has not been attempted on the Hills, but 
the town of Krishnagiri is noted for its grapes, which are trained 
over pergolas in the backyards of Muhammadan houses. 

Thanks to the enterprise of a few local Muhammadans, Salem 
Town is famous for its graft mangoes. More than twenty varie- 
ties are grown, the most popular being Gundu, Nadu-salai, 
Kudaddd a nd Malgom, . Gr aft mangoes are also grown extensively 

^ Tiie Mulberry is also grown extensively TOukTfYSSalto fcbo^ 
silk-worms — See VoL J L t>. 124 . ® 
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at Kaveri-patnamj tut grafting is not done locally, grafts being chap, iv, 
imported from Salem, Chittoor and Bangalore {Gimdu^ Malgomy Chief Crops. 
Kcldir, PUhar^ ■ Bil-pasand^ GaihemaTy NUam^ and 

Bengalwr a), Oxi the Slievaroys graft mangoes flourish, up to 
2,500', but the fruit-flj destroys the fruit produced at elevations 
of over 3^500', by burrowing in the soft tissues and rendering it 
valueless. Common country mangoes grow everywhere, but the 
fruit is of very little value.^ Mangoes flower in Tai (January* 

February), and are harvested in Ohittrai (ApribMay), and the 
trees are usually leased to contractors in Masi {February-Mareb). 

In Salem City mangoes are grafted by inarching.’' For inarcMnsr. 
the stock, ordinary mango shrubs of two years’ growth are used. 

The top of the stock is cut off, the stem pared to half its thickness 
to a distance of 3" or 4" from the top. An incision of similar 
size and shape is then made in the stem of any suitable shoot in 
the parent tree, and the two are bound tightly together with a 
strip of waxed cloth, which is afterwards covered with a mixture 
of eowdung and earth. 

A slightly different method is adopted for inarching Guava, 

Orange, Lime, Pomegranate, and other fruit-trees, the stock being 
pared on both sides and spliced into a longitudinal upward 
incision (technically known as a cleft ”) in the parent shoots. 

The subjoined statement shows in acres the dgakat under the Irrigation. 
several classes of irrigation for each Taluk in Fasli 1321 : — 


A : ,,, 

Taluk. 

River channels un- 
der Public Works 
Department. 

■ . ■ 

Other river 
channels. 

Major tanks under 
Public Worhs 

Department. 

Minor tanks 
under Revenue 
Department. 

I ^ ■■ 

•sum 

: : 

Total, Government. 

1: 

r 


ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS, 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS, 

ACS. 

Salem 

394 

2,186 

3,476 

6,920 

20 

11,996 

1,327 

Attiir 

3,153 

4,643 

6,322 

4,554 

15,056 

33,628 


Tirucheiigodu 

l,<i59 

1,028 

3,090 

736 

11,391 

17,304 

4,638 

Omalur 

. ..-215 

1,395 i 

1,142 

4,S95 1 

2,063 

9,810 

366 

Dharmapuri ... ; 

290 

1,243 

2,515 

9,127 

30 

13,205 

3.686 

‘Cttankarai ... 

979 

"1,086 

l,2a7 

4,962 

... 

8,254 

2,391 

HosUr 

250 

610 

837 

10,008 

■ .... ' ' 

ll,6f»5 

. 4,648 

Hrishnagiri ... 

2,178 

1,473 

2,163 

7,045 

... 

12,859 

8,385 

Total 

8,618 

13,464 

20,772 

46,747 

29,160 

118,661 

25,331 


^ For instance the Pnttira-Kavnndan-Palaiyam tope, planted hj Mr. Pochin, 
wkioh. nieasnres about 6 furlongs long and 1 furlong broad, only realises an 
annual bid of about B-s. 18, and a simpar: tope at Abinavam, planted by the 
same ofixcer, fetches about the same, whereas one good graft mango tree in 
Salem realises from Es. SO to 50 annually* 
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CHAP. IT. The operations of the Tank Eestoratioii Seheme Parties have 
Irrigation, been confined to the Basin of the Pemiaiyarj and to the Tirnmani- 
miittar Minor Basin of the Eaveri. The Pennaiya-r Basin has 
been divided into the Minor Basins of (1) Hosni’j (2) hlarkanda- 
nadi, (3) Kaveri-patnam, (4) Panibar, (5; EambaTa-iiallnr and 
(6) Vaniyar. Mnch of the area iiieliided in the Pambaiy Mar- 
kanda-nadi and Tiruniani-mnttar Basins lies beyond the limits 
of the District. The results of the investigations are sumiimrised 
in the subjoined statement : — 


Basin. 

Area 

in 

square 

miles. 

Humber 
of irri- 
gation 
works. 

Humber 
of square 
miles 
to a 
work. 

Humber 
of Gov- 
ern meut 
works. 

Ayakat 
of Gov- 1 
ernraent; 
Avorks. 
as per 
Ta.iik 
Restoi-a-,' 
fcion 

Soiieme. 

■ 

Average 

Ayakat 

per 

work. 

Humber 
of Goa”- 
ernmeut 
works of 
over 100 
acres 
Ayakat, 


i 




AC'S. I 

ACS. 


Hosur ... 

j 535 ! 

538 

1*03 i 

147 

4,575 ! 

31-12 

8 

Markanda-nadi . . . 

276 

. 224 

1-23 

55 

2,530 , 

46-00 

4 

KruxTi-patnaxn. 

49 

57 

0*86 

31 

1,113 

35*90 

4 

Pambar .. 

832 

628 

1*32 

415 

13,890 

33*47 

7 

Ka, mb ay a-nallur . 

419 

575 

0*73 

326 

11,357 

34*84 

21 

Vaniyar 

612 

192 

3-19 

155 

4,254 

27*45 

7 

Tiruinani-mutfcar. 

717 

290 

2*47 

175 

15,712 

89-78 

65 


Major 

Works. 


Minor Works, 


TurusP' 


The Public Works Department is in charge of all tanks and 
anaikats which irrigate upwards of 200 aereSj all “ railwuiy affect- 
ing tanks, and all tanks, irrespective of size, which are fed by 
Imperial anaikats. Details of these works are given in the Taluk 
notices in Chapter XV . 

The number of Minor Irrigation works in the District in 

charge of the Ec venue Depart- 
ment is 2,409, distributed as shown 
in the margin. Their aijaJw.t is 
a little less than 47,000 acres, and 
the annual cost of maintenance a 
little under Es. 20,000. It will 
be noted that petty works are far 
more numerons in the Baramahal 
than, in the Talaghat. 

Under some of the larger irrigation sources a simple business- 
like device is adopted for regulating the distribution of water to 
the several holdiaags. The mrgants as the village servant is 
called whose duty it is to distribute the water, is provided with a 
small copper cup, in the bottom of which a tiny hole is bored. 


Taluk, 

Hosur ... 
KrisUnagiri 
Dkarmapiiri 
ljt{:'ankarai 
Salem ... 
Omaluv... 
TirnchengOdu 
Attur ... 


Humber of 
works. 
394 
481 
422 
446 
219 
120 
159 
168 



BARURTANK PROJECT 


SHOWING POSITIONS OF 


THE PRIHCIPAL IRRIGATION WORKS 


SCALE OF MILES 


MILES 


FURLONGS ® 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL IRRIGATION WORKS. 




«l .Regulator No, J 
62 Sluice No. 13 . . 


R. 8. 6 343S ' 
R. a S 42»3 
ff. B. 6 4576 
R. B. 6 703 

„ 6 206( 
R. B. a 3102 
R.B 6 4234 
R. B. 7 2506 
R. B. 7 4866 

H. 8. 8 345 

R.B. 8 368S 
R.B. 9 !7I0 

R. B d 3924 
R, B. »0 770 


THE PONNAIYAR 


SAND SLUICES & 
f MASONRY GROYNES 
AOARAM CHL. HEAD SLUICE 
NEPUNCAL CHL. JHIgAD SLUtCg 
BABUR TANK SUPPLY CHL. 
HEAP SLUJCE 


R- ®- 68 Regulator No. 2 

P **' 67 Sluice No. 17 

€18 Do. „ !8 .. 

6 » Do. 1». ... 

P. a 851 70 Do. .,20 

R.B. „ 2670 71 Do. 21 

R.B, 5014 72 Do. „ 22..,. 

R. e. I 1743 73 Do. „ 2.3 

R. a I 3740 74 Do. ,.24 

R.B. 2 515 7S Do. ,.25 

R. B. 2 2210 TOE CHANNEL 

R. a. 3 215 76 Sluice No. i 

3 472 77 Do. 2... 

I R.B 3 !2D7 78 Do. ..3 

R.B. 3 2457 7© Do. „ 4 

R.B. 3 4559 60 Do. „‘S . 

R.B. 4 1728 81 Do." „ 8 

R.B. 4 3045 . BRANCH CHANNEL No. 1 

R. B, 4 4096 82 R««ulAtor 

R. B. 4 5070 83 Stutoa No. I 

R.B. 5 2086 84 Do, « 2 

R. B. 6 4820 85 Do. » 3 

B. e. 6 *837 86 Do. „ 4 

6 1980 87 Do. „ S 

.R.B 6 4376 BRANCH CHANNEL No, 2 

88 Regulator 

» 274 89 Sluice No. I 

w 2561 90 Do. 2 

I 1874 91 Do. „ 3........ 

92 Do. 4 

L. B. I. 830 93 Da „ 5 

. L. a >► 3020 94 Do. « 6 

BRANCH CHANNELNo, 3 

. L.S. n 523 95 Regulator 

, LrB. 2208 98 Sluice No. I 

. R.B. .» 9794 97 DO. » Z 

. R. 8 , 6019 98 Do 3 

, L.B, I SB 6 99 Do. 4 

. « 1 993 lOO Do, „ 5 

L-B. t 2514 101 Do. „ 6 

. L. a I 5068 102 Do. « 7 

. L.S. 2 2880 108 Do. „ 6 

. R. 8 . 2 2932 ld4 Do. ,.9 

105 Do. ,,10 

. .. ♦, 106 • Do. .,11 

. B.B. « 34©» 107 Do. ,.12 

. B.a 1 173 108 Do. - 13 

109 Da „ *4 

no Do. .. 15 

.L. 8 . « 845 lU Da ,,16. 

„ L.B. » 1712 119 DO. 17 

. L. a « 2606 BANDARAHALLI SUPPLY CH 

.. L.B. 3185 U3 Kondom *'H«ad Sluice 

, L. a 3606 U4 Sluice No. 1 

4218 115 Do ..2 

m Do. 3 

76 117 Do. ..4 

R,B, lOOO tie DO. S 

.as. SMI80 119 Do. „ 6 

^ 52SO , 

. R. m I 2840 

. R. a I - 9740 

i «. a 1 sloo 


5 Sluice NO. I . . . 

6 Do. „ 2 .... 

7 Do. .. 3..., 

8 Do. 4 , . . . 

9 Do. „ S 

to Do. „ 6 .. . 

It Do, 7 , , . . 

12 Do. ., 8 ... 
»3 Regulator No. i 
14 Sluice No, 9 , , . 


510 Dc, 14 

21 Do. .. 15 . 

22 Do. „ 16 

23 Do. „ J7 

24 Re«ulalor No. 2, 

25 Sluice No, 18 

BARUR BIC TANK 

26 Surplus Weir d(. Surplus $luice». 

27 West Main Sluice 

28 Eaust Main Sluice 


L. B. ^ tllO 
L. B. „ 1890 

L. B. 2612 
L.B. „ 456$ 
L. S. I 374 
L.B. ! j 1017 


28A|siulce No. I 

288. Do No. 2 

WEST MAIN CHANNEL 

■ 2 » Pipe Sluice No. 1 

30 Sluice No. 2 

31 Do. 3 

32 Do, 4 

33 Pipe Sluice No. 6 

34 Regulator 

35 Sluice No. 5 

36 Do. 7 

37 Do. .. 8 

38 Do. „ 9 

BRANCH channel 

■ BB ■ Regulator , ...■ . , . . 

40 Sluice No. I 

4 t Do „ a 

POLIYUR JAMBERt CHL 
48 Heed Sluice 

43 Sluice No. 1 . 

44 Da .. lA 

46 Do. .. 2 

4« Do. .. a 

47 Do. „ 4 . 

48 {' Do. .. S 


glWI^AMPATTiTARK 

'‘fc.lRUPPAMPATTt 


lAVATTUR TANK 


R. B. « 900 

R.B. » 3200 
R B. „ 4000 
R. a » 5100 
R. B. I 820 

a» 1 1720 


49 {Sluice No. I 


Nos. 

Name of works 

Side 

Mileage 

U 

Name of works ' 



L— H 

Mai Feet 
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This Clip is floated on a chatty of water, and in twenty minutes it CHAP, IV. 
fills and sinks. On the inside of the oiip are marks to indicate Irr cmti on. 
when it is a quarter, half or three-quarters fnlL The time re- 
quired to fill a cup 1|- times is sufficient to irrigate about an acre. 

Allowing for delays, the cup is filled about 33 times between 
sunrise and sunset, and 33 times during night, and about 40 
acres can be irrigated in 24 hours. The mrganti is watched by the 
ryot whose landis to be irrigated, and he is also supervised by one 
of the other ryots who hold land under the a/yahat. The ryots 
take up this work of supervision in turn, and the supervising ryot 
is allowed 3 out of 33 turns for his own nse as compensation for 
his loss of time. 

The maxginal statement shows the area of Government lands Baling. 

registered as ^tBaling wet” ^ 
at Resettlement, together 
with the number of wells in 
eachtaluk in Fasli 1320. 

The physical character 
of the District lends itself 
readily to the formation by 
natural or artificial agencies 
of small ponds or kuttais^ 
supplied with water by 
springs, surface drainage or 
jungle streams, and permit- 
ting the precarious irriga- 
tion of small plots of land. Concurrently with the Eosettlement 
of the northern taluks, an exhaustive enquiry was made into the 
conditions of irrigation under hdfais and small anaikats through- 
out the Disfcriet, and a record of rights was prepared. As many as 
1,118 sources were recognised as private, and samck were issued 
accordingly. 

The Barur Project was first undertaken as a famine relief Barm 
workin 1877. It was completed in 1888 at a cost of Es. 4,34,415. 

Since that date several improvements have from time to time been 
made. The Pennaiyar is dammed at Nedungal, in Krishnagiri 
Taluk, at a point where its catchment area is 1,900 square miles* 

The anaikat is 912 feet across. The Supply Channel to Bartir 
Great Tank takes off from the left hank of the river ; it is 7 miles 
1 furlong in length, and is provided with 17 sluices, all opening 
in the right hund of the channel These sluices are used for 
direct irrigation ; some of them supply three tanks formerly fed 
by river channels from the Pennaiyar, visa., Maruden, Velanga- 
mudi and Barur Small Tank. 



Baling 

Wet. 

Wells, 

Taluk. 

In ^ 
Kanjai. 

In 

Punjai. 

Hosur 

ACS. 

2-1 

1,350 

19 

Krishnagiri ... 

209 

8,753 

5,281 

pharmapuri ... 

67 

4,591 

6,263 

IJttankarai ... 

286 

1,293 

3,832 

Salem 

B25 

2,752 ' 

11,065 

Omalur 


130 

592 

TiruchengOdu. 

977 

7,500 

345 

Attar 

294 

4,208 

8.779 


288 


SALEM. 


CHAP. IV. 
Irbiuatiox. 


Eartt Qreat Tank itoelf covers 688 mcb. It be 

o£ a sliallow 'iclley, kcnnded on t e eto an c- Cban- 

The water of the 9reat Tank V “d U^gate 

nel, tvkieb follow the oonW of ^ ^ j 

;rrfBi:ho“r?£«:fitstiw 

torngtSe MittalaAsofAnandhr, Tirnvana-iatt. and Agra 
"“i, oompletionof the Bar® Projeet waa not followed h, 

on ,,aered that, as the Project was a “ work 

forwhiTca; ^ 

T/iwr it should be assessed at “ first group ” rates. This 
manded b, it sho recommendation of the Collector, 

Itotxrl. ,S“nWd only for Und, nnder the 6»t 
and hrst cia Cbamiels, the remaining sluices of the 

w "'r^ brSoh, and slnices 7 to 11 of the Bast 

S^MWero kanoed to the second class, and the rest of the 

’"'il'TVse'ttlOTenrth? teee tanks tod directly hy the Supply 
nv. M^were raised to the second class, while all sluices below 
Sd “fSlf Tthe West Channel, and below the 11th in the East 
a,!Sl ^lh the Branch Channel, of the latter were reduced to 

the fourth class. ^ raise the assessment of the 

0 1°' T ‘rT 

3 Be 9,000 represents the dry assessment md wa er-rate 
p“jLly chlrgeahle on tie extent transferred at Eesettlement 

from dry to wet,^ 


Description o£ Land. 


Revenue. 


Wet at Settlement 

Transferred from dry to Wet between 

Settlement and Resettlement 

Transferred from dry to wet at Re- 
settlement ... *M -r — 
Water-rate on dry before Resettle- 
ment 

Total 


Extent. 

Revenue 

Acoonnts. 

Resettle- 

ment. 

ACS. i 

BS, 

ns. 

1,256 1 

6,900 

11,245 

663 

1 4,002 1 

4,340 

1,281 

1,143 

9,163 

... 

7,704 


3,203 

IP, 749 

21,748 

1 ' 
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The Pennkondapuram Tank was hnilt as a famine relief CHAP« lY. 
work in the seventies, on the site of a ruined huiid wdiich was Ieeigatio^\ 
breached apparently before the District came imdor British rule, pcmil^da- 
The chief source of supply is the Sandnr Eiver; an additional pvraixL. 
supply is derived from the Mattur Eiver by an open-headed 
channel dug in 1898-99. The whole ayahat is less than 500 
acres ; the soil is sandy, saline and poor. Though the catchment 
area is 52 square miles, the supply is precarious, the bund leaks, 
and the whole project is rather a dismal specimen of a famine 
relief work. 

The Kaveri Project is a scheme for damming the Kaveri at a Kangri 
point just abovo the village of Metur, Bhavani Taluk, Coimbatore 
District (opposite Panamarattuppatti, Tiruehengodu Taluk), where 
the Palamalai and the Sita-raalai converge^ 35 miles above Erode 
and 24 miles above the confluence of the Bhavani and Kaveri 
rivers. The reservoir so formed will hold 80,000 million cubic 
feet of w^ater, and the water-spread will reach northward to 
Hogenkal falls beyond the confluence of the Toppur Eiver with 
the Kaveri, submerging the villages round Solappadi and Baddi- 
ra-halli in the Dharmapuri Taluk. The Project is intended 
for the improvement and extension of irrigation in Tanjore 
District.^* 

The Krishnagiri Project provides for the construction of a Krishnagiri 
dam across the Pennaiyar, at a point where the river valley is Project, 
narrowed to a width of half a mile by two rooky hills, 25 miles 
north-west of the spot where the Madras* Calicut Eailway crosses 
that river. The catchment area of the reservoir would be 1,431 
square miles. The capacity of the reservoir is estimated at 6,000 
million cubic feet, a quantity sufficient for the irrigation of 20,000 
acres of paddy and 38,000 acres of dry crops. It is doubtful if 
it will be possible without infringing existing irrigation rights 
to permit impounding of such large quantities of water and 
this matter is the subject of further enquiry. Two main distri- 
bution channels are provided for. The south main channel would 
irrigate that portion of Krishnagiri Taluk which lies on the right 
bank of the Pennaiyar, and stretches as far as the Kambaya-nallur 
Mitta. The east main channel is to serve the left bank of the 
Pennaiyar, bending roand the hill to the east of the reservoir and 
passing near the bund of the Chouse Saib Tank of 4vadana-palli. 

Thence it is to cross the road, and curve round the hill near 
Timrnapuram Tank, irrigating the country just above the 
N edungal Anaikat. 


1 See p* 21 sapra, aad Vol. II, p. 276, 
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CHAP. IY« 
Irrigation. 

Maranda,- 
halli Project. 


Pulahaili 

Project. 


Badg-talav, 


Minor 

Schemes. 


Agricul- 

tural 

PCONOMA'. 


The Maranda-halli Project is in leaded to utilise the surplus 

water of the Sanat-kumara-aadi, which at preseat passes oyer 
the Maranda-halli Aaaikat ia Dliarmapuri Taluk, at which poiat 
the river has a catchment area of 340 square miles. The scheme 
provides for inoreasiag the capacity of Sangam-hasavan , Maveri 
and Jer-talav Tanks by raising their bunds. 

A further extension of the Maraada-halli Project is the con- 
struction of a reservoir near Palakodu, to he filled by the surplus 
water of the Jer-talav. This reservoir would irrigate the valley of 
the Pala-halli river, which crosses the Dharmapuri-Krishnagiri 
road south of Kari-mangalam. 

Proposals have been formulated for improving the precarious 
supply of the Bade-talav Tank, near Krishnagiri, by oonneoting 
it, by a channel 12 miles long, with the Markanda-nadi near 
Nidusal,’^ where an aaaikat was to be built. The Krishnagiri 
Project would, however, he incomparably more useful, and would 
benefit the same tract. 

Suggestions have been made for exploiting the Sanat-kumara- 
nadi by the erection of a gigantic reservoir near Pancha-palli , 
but the Pula-halli Project would serve the same end far more 
effcotively. Two reservoirs have been proposed near Anchetti in 
Hosfir Talnk. The adjoining tract, however, is sparsely populated, 
feverish, and mostly covered by reserved forests. Proposals 
have also been considered for utilising the Vaniyar and the 
Toppnr River by the construction of dams, and for enlarging 
the capacity of the tanks fed by the Barabhanga-nadi and 
Sw§ta-nadi. 

Volumes might be written on the economic condition of 
agrioulture in the District, on the poverty under which the ryot 
suffers, on his indebtedness, on the increase in the oost of 
cultivation, the restrictions of EorostLaws, and the weight of land 
assessment. Unfortunately it is not humanly possible to sum- 
marise accurately the little-understood complex of forces that act 
and react on the ryot’s status, and vague generalities are best 
left alone. Suffice it to say that the ryot shows no sign of being 
“ taxed out of existence,” that he is as truly the backbone of the 
nation to-day as he was a century, or a millenium, ago, and that 
the soil of Salem Distriet under the British Raj can support 
nearly four times the population that it supported under Tipu’s 



1 A village belonging to Neriyaua-knppam Mit.ta of Erisbnagiri Talnk on 


the opposite side of Markanda-nadi to Mara-samudram. 
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rule. Indebted ilie ryot undoubtedly is; was^ and always will ghap. IT. 
be, but be is none the less sturdy and virile for that, Munr</s Agbicul. 

impartial sSummary of the ryot's eondition is by no means an economy. 
anachronism in the twentieth centnry. — 

Though the ryots have little money, I imagine that they suffer 
less real distress than the peasantry of Europe. The inclemency ol 
the weather is what they hardly ever feel : firewood costs them 
notlnng, and dress very little. Their own labour, for two or three 
days, is the price of their house, which is built of mud and covered 
with straw or leaves, and, in a warm climate, such materials answer 
the purpose just as well as stone or marble. AM of them are 
married, and their families, so far from being a burden, are a great 
support to them, because their labour produces more than the 
expense of their maintenance — this is so generally understood, 
that nothing is more common than to grant a man a remission of 
rent on the death of his wife or his son. Learned men who write 
of India, begin by talking of the son, and then tell us that its 
vertical rays make the natives indolent ; but notwithstanding all 
this, the farmers are, at least, as industrious as those of Europe, and 
their women more so.^ ” 

The OeusuB Keturns for 1911 show that nearly 1,300,000 Census 
souls, or 73 per cent, of the total population, are dependent on 
agriculture for livelihood. Out of every thousand so dependent, 

35 are classed as non-cultivators (land-owners 24 and tenants 11 
per mille),and 965 as cultivators (landowners 709, tenants 76 and 
labourers 180 per Thus, excluding non-cultivating owners 

and tenants, the number of souls directly dependent on the soil 
totals just over 1-|- millions, or 70 per cent, of the total population. 

Out of this huge total, 58 per cent, are classed as actual workers 
and 42 as dependents ”, against 50 per cent. “ actual workers ’ 
and 50 per cent. dependents ” for the remaining half million of 
the population. The percentage of “ actual workers ” among 
the cultivating landowners is 56, among the cultivating tenants 
54, and among the agricultural labourers 70 ; and of those ^‘actual 
■workers ” the percentage of females is 42 among cultivating land- 
owners, 37 among cultivating tenants, and 56 among field- 
labourers. The analysis is interesting, as it shows that the 
peasant proprietor is still the most important person in the 
District, and that he and his family work hard. No doubt the 


^ Letter dated Omalur, May 10, 1796, Gleig, Tol. I, p, 186, 
® The actual figures are — 


Non* cultivating ow iiers .. . 

. 

31,068 

Ufon-oultivating tenants 


13,835 

Cultivating owners ... 

. ' , 

... 918,708 

Cultivating tenants , . 

# 1 ’ ' • 

90,058 

Labourers .T, ..." 


... 232,703 
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comparatiye dearth of capitalists is a clieefe on the rapid develop- 
ment of new methods of agriculture, hut the rapid growth of 
ground-iiut and cotton cultivation during the past decade prove 
that the Salem ryot is by no means buried in conservatism. 
Laiifundia are not an unmixed blessing, and Salem District 
affords a useful object lesson in the vitality of small holdings/' 
Though rent-roll ’’ statistics are apt to be vitiated by the 
fact that a ryot may not only hold several pattas in his own name,^ 
hut may also have an interest in several joint-pattas yet, so 
far as they go, they corroborate in an interesting way the 
inferences to be drawn from the census returns. The subjoined 
figures show the proportion of single and joint pattas in each 
taluk after the introduction of Eesettlement, together with the 
percentage of pattas paying over and under Es. 30 : — 


' 

Tfil-uk. 

Single. 

Joint. 

Bs. 10 
and 
less. 

Between 
Hs. 10 and 
'Rs. 30. 

Total 
under 
Rs. 30. 

Over 

Rs. 30. 

Salem‘^‘ ... 

60 

40 

61 

34 

95 ■ " 

5 . 

Tiruchengodu ... i 

41 

■ m I 

■ 45 

48 

93 

■.r?" 

Attur 

66 

34 

83 

14 

97 

... 3 . ■. 

tJttankarai 

69 

31 

75 

22' ' 

' 97' ■ 

" ' 3 . 

Dharmapuri ... 

56 

U 

74 

'■■■ 23.''"..' 

■ 97,",'' 


Krishnagiri 

65 

45 

64 

28 

92 

8 

Hosur ... 

65 

45 

75 

20 

95 

5 ■ 


Such lands as are leased, are usually leased for a share in the 
produce (vdram tenure). The respective shares of contracting 
parties are, as a rule, determined by local custom. The common- 
est arrangement is for owner and tenant to take a moiety of the 
produce each, the owner paying the whole assessment, and the 
tenant bearing all the cost of cultivation. Sometimes the owner 
gets only two-fifths, and in the ease of lands irrigated by baling, 
the owner’s share is often reduced to one-fifth. The poorer the 
soil, the lower is the owner’s share, and one-sixth is sometimes 
agreed to. In the Baramahal, and also in the Denkani-k5ta Divi* 
sion, the so-called kandachdram system is in vogue, by which the 
owners receive one-fourth, of the produce, the tenants three- 
fourths, each party paying half the kist. Leases for a fixed rent 
in kind {gutfagai) are confined to wet and garden lands irrigated 
by unfailing sources, such as the Pennaiyar channels or major” 
tanks ; the owner pays the kist and receives 5 or 6 kandagams ^ 

“ Duplicate pufcfcas as IKey.are called in Settlement jargon. 

^Inclusive of Omaltir. , 

3 One Mndagam = 213| Madras measures in the Krishnagiri Talnk and 110 
Madras measures in the Dharmapnri Taluk, 
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of grain, ;- Mo,iiey rents are .paid mostly on betel-gardens, and on , GSAF, If 
paddy land in the few favoured localities where the sowcars find AGEicut* 
the purchase of land to he a profitable investment for capital. tSoonomy, 

The sale vaiae of land since 1871 has fluctuated in rather a ^ — - 

curious manner. In preparing the Scheme Reports for Resottlo- ® 
ment, the registered sale deeds of nearly 300 typical villages were 
examined/ and it was found that the average sale value of dry ’’ 
land in most of the District stood markedly low'er in the period 
1881-86 than it was in 1871-75. The fall is due partly,, no 
doubt, to the fact that in the earlier period the transactions regis- 
tered were few in number, and at the later period registration was 
more in fashion, even for petty transactions ; it is probable at the 
same time that depreciation was due in part to the Groat Famine. 

Since 1885, however, there has been a steady rise in land values, 
except under ordinary “ dry ” lands ; the value of wet lands 
in the southern taluks rose from Es. 99 in 1871-75 to Es. 140 in 
1895-1900 ; the value of ^^ dry’’ lands with wells rose from 
Rs. 53 to Es. 64-| ; in the northern taluks the value of ‘‘ wet^’ 
lands with wells rose from Es. 120 in 1871-75 to Es. 204 in 
1891-95, that of wet lands without wells from Es. 131 to 
Es. 166 ; while dry ” lands with wells rose - from Es. 23 
to over Es. 43 in the same period. Ordinary '‘dry” lands, 
however, in tho southern taluks fell from Es. 29-^'- to Ks. 22|-, 
and in the northern taluks tho figure for both periods was 
just under Es. 23.^ The deerease^^k due to the fact that 

the poorer lands, which in the earlier period could command no 
price at all, in the later period acquired a saleable value. 

More recent registration figures for the whole District indicate 
a further rise ; the average value of ‘‘ dry land in Government 
villages for the whole District in 1897 was Es. 31, in 1904 it was 
Rs. 45; that of '^wet” was Es. 179 in 1897, and Es. 221 
in 1904 ; the rise in Mitta lands was less sharp. 

The stability of the ryots seems to be improving, and the pro- Land 
portion of immoveable property transferred from ryots to non- 
agricultural capitalists appears to be decreasing. For instance the 
District Eegistrar^s returns show that in 1897, of the total extent 
of land purchased, only 74 per cent, was bought by agriculturists, 
while in 1904 the percentage was 83 ; in 1897 ryots sold 4,130 
acres more than they purchased ; in 1904 the difference was 
reduced to 411 acres. If these figures are any index of the drift of 
things, there is no serious reason to fear that the ownership of 
land is passing out of the hands of the agricultural classes. 

1 See G.0. 1029, Rev., of 7th. October 1903, p. 23 1 and Board’s Proooedinga 
212 of 15th July 1905, p. 28. 
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Waste, 



Salem ... 

Tiraohengorlu 

AttlXr 

Krishnagiri^ 
Dharmapnri 
Ufctanlvarai 
Hosfir. . . 


13 
9 

46 

14 
17 
31 
26 


The area of “ dry ” land classed as assessed waste (podugdl) in 
Govornment villages at Resettlement amounted to about 350,000 
acres, assessed at Rs. 2,11,000 odd, and the area under “wet 
waste” was about 4,600 acres, assessed at a little over 
Rs 22,000. ^In the resettled villages the percentage of “dry 
Taluk. waste ” to the whole “ dry ” agahal was as shown 
in the margin. The figures at first sight are 
rather startling, especially in Attur,® Tirttanharai 
and Hoshr, and the existence of such enor- 
mous areas of waste land demands an explanation. 
The cause can hardly be over-assessment, for a 
slance at the soil-war abstracts ® of assessed waste reveals the fact 
that most of the waste land in the District is very lightly assess- 
ed The average assessment on dry waste at l\.osettlement 
was a little less than 10 annas per acre, and that on 
“wet waste” ahont Rs. 4|.^ In the southern taluks nearly 
60 per cent of the waste was assessed at less than one rupee per 
acre and in the northern taluks nearly 90 per cent, of the waste 
comes under the same category, nearly 40 per cent, being placed 
in the lowest taram of 4 annas per acre. The fact is that a very 
lar^e proportion of the soil in Salem District is extremely poor in 
QuSity and barely repays the most meagre culture. Moreover the 
large tracts that adjoin Forest Reserves are often not only 
malarial, hut also peculiarly liable to be devastated by wiia 
animals. The result is that the ryot tends to concentrate his 
efforts on the intensive cultivation of the lands which yield the 
richest produce or lie closest to his home. Especially is this the 
casein Attur Taluk, where the ryot’s chief interest lies in his wells 
and channels. The poorer and remoter soils are not unnaturally 
ne<^lected. If a few good showers fall at an opportune moment, it 
may he worth a ryot’s while to plough a patch of waste land and 
sow it with a hardy crop, without asking for its formal assignment. 
It would not pay him to expend much time or labour on manuring 
and weeding such fi.elds, and so snperfiicial is the cultivation, that 
the land must he frequently left fallow to enable the soil to recoup 


^ Exolusiva of Namakkal and Tiruppatfur» but inclusive of the newly-settled 
villages of Ittur, Salem, Dharmapuri and Hosur, 

2 For the peculiar condition of Attur Taluk, see G.0. 1029, Bav. of 7th Octo- 
ber 1903, pp. 14 and 15, 

8 See Appendix XIV-A and XIY-H at pp. 62 and 63 and 74 of B.F. 38/ of 
19th October, 1906, and Appendices TII-A and YII-B at pp. 55 and 56 of B.P. 
9of8thxMaroh,1908, ; , . 
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its exiiausted energies. Thns very large areas of waste iaiid are CEAP. 
cnltivated on nmi/jmm^ and are never assigned, and in many 
localities, notably in Attnr and Hosnr, the farmer’s etiqn^^ Economy. 
prescribes that, if a ryot bas once cnltivated a waste field, be bas a - 
sort of claim to it, and no other ryot may tabe it up witbont bis 
consent.^ Again, in Hostir Talnk, custom requires tbe reservation, 
by mutual consent of tbe villagers, of large tracts of waste land 
for purposes of grazing, and even recognises tbe preferential rights 
of indivi dual r j ots to graze tbeir stock on particular fields. Lastly , 
the cost of paying tbe value of trees on waste land, wbicli is a 
condition precedent to its assignment, often acts as a deterrent to 
its being brought under permanent occupation. In view of the 
above facts, tbe extent of land remaining unoccupied in Salem 
District is not so serious a symptom as it might appear, and there 
is little prospect that the total area permanently under holdings” 
will ever be greatly extended. 

It is by no means easy to express the remuneration of tbe 
agricultural labourer in terms of annas and pies. Tbe day 
labourer is sometimes paid in cash, sometimes in kind, sometimes 
in both. His remuneration varies with the work he has to 
perform, and the different rates for ploughing, weeding, reaping, 
thrashing, etc. When he is paid in kind, he may receive one meal 
a day plus cash or grain, or two meals a day, or so many measures 
of grain per diem, and the measures in which huUis paid vary 
widely in different localities, and sometimes special measures are 
employed for the purpose.*^ The position of farm-servants {pern- 
naiyals = adsmHpti glebm) is different ; they engage themselves to 
their master {ya^amcman) for periods varying from a year to a life- 
time; 'the terms of the contract are infinitely various ; the master 
usually provides food and clothing, with perhaps a small sum of 
money annually, and a few customary presents, such as a cloth at 
Dipavali, a tali at marriage, a few rupees at the birth of a child, 
etc. It must not be forgotten that in the days of Tipu the posi- 
tion of the agricultural labourer was virtually one of hopeless 
slavery. Among the forms of agreement officially sanctioned by 
Head is a Form (No. 38) of Promissory Note to a Servant who 
engages to serve him for life”; its terms are terse and to the 
point ; they run : — 

If you serve me while you are able to work, I will maintain you 
while you live.” 


1 Fodugal-hdddiy&m or “ right to wasteland*’ is the TjhiasB ourreut in A+tur 
Taluk. 

^ For the Knlu^adi and KuU^alhm see page 2B7* 
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Another Form of Promissory Note (No. 36) of equal interesty 
and rather more respectful to human liberties, runs as if written 
by Laban to Jacob : — 

If yon •will serve me five years from this date to the best of 
your ability/ 1 wdll supjDly yon with food and apparel, and at the 
expiration ol that period will give yon my daughter in marriage.’’ 

Unfortunately documents similar in purport to the former of 
these promissory notes are occasionally presented, even in the 
twentieth century, at the ofSces of the Suh-Eegistrars. For 
instance 

We are your Pariah servants, and as such we serve you in all 
good and bad occasions, in all the works you command us to do in our 
lifetime ; and for our service you have to give us five measures for 
each landagam of your produce in each year ’’ or 

“ 1 have received Es. 37, and in lieu of interest I have employed 
my three sons under you for 15 years, on j^ay of Es. 1-8-0 per annum, 
and 12 raldmns of ragi per mensem. If my sons fail to work, I render 
myself liable to damages and punishment under the Acts of Govern- 
ment.’’' 

But though poverty survives, the position of the labouring 
classes is undoubtedly improving. In Hosur, in particular, the 
supply of labour is unequal to the demand, and the day-labourer 
can dictate his terms. The counter-attraction of the Kolar Gold 
Fields and the Mattigiri Eemount Depot, and the high wages 
offered by estate owners on the Shevaroys and Nilgiris, and in 
Ceylon, Mauritius, Penang, etc., partly account for this. Good 
wages, too, can be obtained on road repairs, irrigation works, new^ 
railways, or in gathering forest and avenue produce. Even 
plague, by restricting the supply of labour, has helped to place the 
coolie classes in an advantageous position. 

Perhaps, however, tlie ideal of agricultural economy is to be 
found among the Malaiyalis of the Kollbmalais. There the land- 
owner may make his own arrangements for ploughing and weeding, 
but at harvest time every villager may claim the right to join in 
the reaping, and earn his 3 or 4 measures of grain per diem, 
whether the owner wants his services or not. The effect of this is 
that, in years of scanty yield, the poor man, though his whole 
crop may go to pay those who reap it, can at least save himself 
from starvation by earning his share of his richer neighbours 
produce. Wages are always paid in kind, and very little money 
is in circulation, the result being that the purchasing power of a 
rupee on the .Kolli-malais is much higher than it is in the plains. 

The problem of agricultural indebtedness received as earnest 
attention from Bead and Munro as it does from the Government 
of to-day. Read’s very first proclamation provided for the grant of 


•XsTo *7 to n.«i, vjote aol new “ 

Loa^ , «t totK poriioa. t>l>» a»t‘»P““ “ 

t«er4t' °' “'i Bt* e«t»nmaBt Loaoa toe ao 

kist in T? P^°Weni. PossiUy the aholition of the Dec ^ 

lU ij a,sn I.Ql/:^ r■\r^r.n. _ ,i - 4./■^ mnnrOV© til© 
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iau) by Government to needy ryots and new settlers, as 
!■ the repairs of tanks, -m-nvisions which anticipated tne 


CHAP. IV- 

, ^G'RIGIJD- '■ ,: 

turai* 

ECGNOMl.' ' 


fringe of ; and they have omy wu.— 

kist in T? P^°Wem. Possibly the aholition of the Dec ^ 

( 1906 - 07 )^ iJill do something to 

^nder n Becem’ber kist utidotiktedly 

But WigMer prospects are pei P 
riu the Dft,rM*ri — XI- .0 m .._r^■rvarfl,+,^ve cicdit sybtei • 

-^ke in A Imvv-. X 


°f sowcar. But brighter prospects are peiuto^,. 

P iBg -with the rapid growth of the co-operative credit system. 
CalT"' t;;\ gi rekg o' an Drban Bank and 

18^8 iiNctoakUlTalok m 1905 . At 'lo* 

nulr ® °f societies was only 8 , bnt in 1908-0.) the 

oidTn tbo following year to 82 . ex^ra- 

UrharB' 7 ^-^®^i formation of the rialem ^ 

loan Lank in 3 annary 1909 which, thanks to the energy of the 
S.«eta,,. M,. AdinJ,,,,, cS*. i. Bve months cototed 


fund r^ ’-D . Es. 500 to a div^dena 

cent » 2 reserve fund, declared a dividend o - p 

Uri; ^ owing to the transfer of Namakkal with one 

Urban and six Enral Societies to Trichinopoly, the number of 

cSr only 75 , bnt oven 

and the credit giv^nEs^ 4 M 69 ^^ 

2 Vol. II, p. 5-^^ j. 

Address o£ Mr "R xt . * + fLii ftolem District Co-operativo 

Conference of latU mS'cH 191!^ 
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CHAPTEB V. 

FOEESTS. 

History—EeserTation — Distribution— "Working Plans— -Timber and Fuel— Fire 

protection — Cultural Operations — Bamboos— Sandal— Grazing — Manure 

Leaves — Minor Produce — Eoads—Ee venue — Crime. 

PoKEST conservancy in Salem District may be said to begin -with 
the advent of the Madra,s Eailway, towards the end of the sixth 
decade of the nineteenth century. Attempts had already been 
made by the local authorities to restiict the wholesale clearances of 
forest growth on the hills by Malaijalis for purposes of cultivation 
and the profits to be made by the exploitation of forest products 
had attracted the notice of (Government. With the construction 
of the railway came a frantic demand for sleepers ; an attempt 
was made to control the supply, and by the year 1860-61 a 
complete establishment was organised and a set of rules was 
sanctioned. But the establishment, which consisted of an 
Assistant Conservator, an Overseer and twelve peons, was too small 
and too late to prevent a devastation from which the District has 
not even yet recovered. 

For the construction of the Madras Eailway the Salem forests 
were recklessly denuded. In the year 1859-60 seigniorage fees 
amounting to nearly Es. 23,500 were realised on sleepers alone^ 
the number of sleepers supplied within the year being 245,743 ; so 
great was the demand that trees could not be marked fast enough, 
and felling was uncontrolled. These sleepers wore not sawn but 
adzed^ a process involving immense waste of material, for a log, 
however large, would only suffice for one sleeper. According to 
a report of 1863, old stumps show that there used to be good 
sized teak on the hill foinsts, but now ryots fell saplings at night, 
and there is not much Nor were the greedy contractors 

content with destroying all the teak. Fine satin-wood forests 
round K5ttai-patti were entirely wiped out by them, and^ before 
the new Forest Department could make Itself felt, irrej)arablo 
mischief was done. 

The next twenty years were years of experiment, and much 
bitter experience was gained. Experiments were made in 
nurseries and plantations in the merits and demerits of the 
license and voucher system, in departmental felling and in 
the exploitation of railway fuel, in exploration and in the 
settlement of boundary disputes, in the construction of forest 
roads, in the formation of reserves and in the shortcomings 
of the Law. In 1861-62 there was wholesale theft of timber 
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along the Kaveri hanks ; the stolen wood was floated dowii- 
; stream; to h on bamhoo rafts.. In 1865. railway' 

contractors took to robbing the Government forests of timber 
under cover of Mitta leases. In 1866 the seigniorage of Welre 
annas for 48 large bamboos and six pies per bundle of small 
bamboos, imposed in 1861, was removed, and such enormous 
quantities were exported into Mysore in consequenee, that 
seigniorage had to he reintroduced in the following year. In 
1866-67, hundreds of thousands of trees were illicitly felled 
by cattle drivers, and Government were helpless heeanse the 
magistracy refused to convict for theft. In 1870 the Conservator 
writes, Government have only to look at the amount of 
timber taken free out of the Salem jungles alone, to see that no 
forests could possibly stand a drain of this nature’’; a rather 
dispiriting comment on ten years’ work. In the folio-wing year 
it was decided to place the Forest Department under the direct 
control of the Collector, wdio hitherto had managed the Jungle 
Conservancy Department with the aid of local cesses independently. 
This change was brought into force on 1st October 1872 and 
continued for a decade with rather more encouraging results. By 
1880 no less than 222 isolated ^ topes had been set apart as jungle 
conservancy topes, and twelve reserves had been surveyed and 
demarcated for the supply of fuel to the Madras Eailway, and 
walled or fenced at some cost. 

Until the year 1902 the forests of the District were under the 
charge of a single District Forest Officer; since then, there have 
been various changes, the Tiruppatt-nr and Namakkal Taluks 
having been transferred to the Norr»h Aroot and Trichinopoly 
Districts, respectively, and two District Forest Charges (North and 
South) being formed ; these are divided roughly by a line start- 
ing on the Kaveri near Pulampatti and running to Salem, thence 
following the road to the foot of the Shevaroys and the bridle- 
path to Tercaud, the road from Yercaud to Nagalur and thence 
down to near Bommidi along the western side of the Yerimalai 
reserved forest and then along the northern boundary of the 
Uttankarai Taluk to the North Arcot border. The North Salem 
Forest District now consists of the following Eangea — Anchetti, 
Denkani-kota, Erishnagiri, Dharmapuri, Kaveri and Salem West ; 
those in the South Salem District are Chitteri, Harur, Papireddi- 
patti, East Salem and Attur. 

Scientific conservancy begins with the passing of the Madras 
Forest Act V of 1883. In the first few years subsequent to the 

^ Salem Taluk 38, Attar 16, Nanuakkal 18, Tiruchengodu 16, Hosur 38, 
DKarmapuri 29, Krislinagiri 22, Clttankarai 31, md. ^Tirnppattar 16. 
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passing of this Act, the policy of the Government towards reser- 
vation changed several times, as knowledge of the working of 
the Act improved ; thus, at first, it was intended to set aside 
certain areas outside the reserved forests, as village forests ; it 
was soon found that the village officers conld not be trusted to 
manage these areas for the benefit of the village community in 
general, and the idea of village forests was abandoned, the 
Govermnent reserves being extended so as to include the areas 
originally left out for village forests. The result w^as that in 
some places the reserves were brought so close to cultivated lands 
that there was insufficient ground left available for extension of 
cultivation, and the sudden absorption of all the land fit for 
pasturing the village herds into reserved forests, in which free 
pasture \vas not allowed, caused so much ill feeling, that orders 
were issued to put back reserve boundaries, so as to leave outside 
them sufficient waste land for the extension of cultivation, and 
the exercise of ordinary communal privileges- The result of 
these changes of policy was to delay the final selection and settle* 
ment of Government reserves, and to create, at each change of 
policy, a fresh set of boundary lines. From 1890 till 1898 a 
special party from the Survey of India was engaged in surveying 
the reserved forests, and many of the maps hear evidence of the 
changes then taking place, as they show boundary lines and 
reserves which have since been abandoned. 

The first notifications of reservation were published in 1880, 
the included area being 660,614 acres. Since then the work of 
reservation has proceeded actively, as the subjoined figures show": — 


Year. 



Total reserved 




io acres. 

in sq. uiiles. 

1890-01 

1895-98 

1900-01 

1905-06 

1910-11 » 

1913-14 

437,843 

783,749 

840,499 

1,014,421 

878,929 

879,136 

643 

1,224 

1,323 

1,585 

1,373 


Forest settlement is now practically completed, audit is not 
likely under existing conditions that the area under Eeservation 
will be materially increased. The area of the , unreserved 
Government Forest in the District is roughly estimated at 1,000 


1 Tliefignres from 1890 to 1906 moluae the reserves of Namakkal and Tirup- 
patfcilr Taluks, those for 1910-11 exclude them. 
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square miles, l)ut this includes several hills almost devoid of CHAP. V. 
vegetation^ Poeests, 

The principal groups of forests are the following ; — Distri^tion 

The Eolli-malais in Atlur Taluk, occupying the northern of iieserves. 
slopes of the Eolli-malai Hills from the cultivated plateau to the 
base of the hills, with an area of a little over 16 square miles. 

The Pachai-malais on the south border of Attur Taluk ; the 
reserves cover a comparatively small portion of the hills, their 
extent being over 30 square miles. 

The Ealrayan and J adaya-Eavundan slopes in the north of 
Attur Taluk, the former of which were decided to he Qoveriimont 
property after oonsiderable litigation ; this chain of reserves forms 
an unbroken line from the east of Tumbal to the South Arcot 
District boundary, and covers over 60 square miles. 

The Ohitteris, extending north and east of the above, partly 
in Salem and partly in Uttankarai Taluks, where they extend north 
as far as Tirta-malai, and cover 250 square miles, of which only 
36 lie in Salem Taluk. 

The Shevaroys, comprising the outer slopes on all sides of the 
well-known Shovaroy Hills, and one or two of the interior valleys. 

This group, which, with the exception of one small isolated 
reserve in the interior, forms one block of forest, is typical of the 
manner in which the reserves have been gradually built up, for it 
consists of no less than 26 separate reserves, with a total area of 
113 square miles. 

Finally, the large mass of forest lying bet-ween Pennagaram 
and Denkani-kota, extending along the Kaveri from its junction 
with tho Sanat-kumara-nadi to the frontier of Mysore, and cover- 
ing an area of 400 square miles. 

There are minor chains of reserves, one connecting the last 

mentioned block with the Shova- 
Area of y:ojs, across the south of Dharma- 

,p , Keserved / m i i • a 

PoreBtin puri XaluK, another in the nor- 
square miles, them portion of Erishnagiri 

Taluk, and a third aloug the 

OmaMr ^82 Eaveri in Salem and Tiruohen- 

Tiruchengodu ... 13 godu Taluks. The area under 

■Ottaiikarai 291 reservation in each of the eight 

Dbarmapun ... 293 taluks is shown in the mar- 

33 g gm. Lists 01 Eeserves are given 

in Chapter XV. 


Atfctir 


106 

Salem 

■«* 

196 

Omalur 

... 

82 

Tiruchengodu 


13 

"C^ttankarai ... 


291 

Dharmapuri 


293 

Erishnagiri ... 



Hosur 


338 


^ In Salem South 11,620 acres have been notified under section 4 of the Forest 
Act as proposed reserved forest. The settlement of 29,280 acres of the Hud^- 
durgam proposed reserve in the Hosur Talnfc is almn&f. 
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chap. Y, So loEg as the full time cf the district staff T\as devoted to 

Forests. the preliniinarj formation of reserves, sjsteina,tio forestry eoalcl 

Woridng be attended to. The first regular working plan w^as sanctioned 

Flans. ill 1900. Since then rapid progress has been made, and up 

to date working plans have been prepared for all the ranges in 
Salem Scutb, except six reserves in IJttankaraf Taluk ; in Salem 
North, ^vorking plans have been sanctioned for the Erislmagiri and 
parts of the Kaveri and Salem West Eanges and are under prepa- 
ration for Dharmapuri Range and for sandal-wood in Hosur Taluk. 

The aim of the Forest Department is to improve and protect 
existing growth so that a sustained yield may be assured. 

The chief items of produce are (1) Timber, (2) Fuel, (3) Char- 
coal, (4) Bamboos, (5) Sandal, (6) Grazing, (7) Manure Leaves, 
and (8) Minor Produce. 

In 1893 what ai'e termed ^'located fellings^’ were introduced ; 



under this system the area to be exploited was demarcated and the 
purchasers of permits had to go and cut in this locality — this w-as a 
great improvement on the previous system under which the holder 
of a permit was at liberty to go wdierever he wished and take 
'what he wanted, as it rendered supervision so much easier ; this 
system was started, and gradually elaborated hj Mr. Brasiei’j who 
bad done similar work in Tinnevelly before his transfer to Salem, 
into a regular series of coupes under which the area felled was, as 
far as possible, in inverse proportion to the volume of timber and 
fuel which might he obtained from the area ; in other words, the 
poorer the growth, the larger was the area proposed to be cut 
annually. 

As already stated, the first working plans ^vere sanctioned in 
1900 ; they were prepared under Mr. Brasier’s auspices ; the system 
followed has been that of Coppice with Standards the number 
of standards varying between 15 and 25 and the rotation varying 
from between 20 and 30 years to 32 in the Lokur and 36 in the 
Krishnagiri Working Circles. The area of the coupes varies bet- 
ween a minimum, of 44 acres and a maximum of 836 acres, 
principally due to the probable demand and to the area in any one 
locality which was available for exploitation. The larger coupes 
are situated near the railway, and within a distance of 20 miles of 
Salem town, and were at first worked departmentally with a view 
to supplying the Madras Railway (now South Indian Railway) 
with the fuel needed for running. The departmental supply began 
in 1892 with a contract for 200 tons a month, and was raised in 
1894 to 500 tons, in 1896 to 1,200 and in 1899 to 2,200 tons per 
mensem. Daring the next three years the supply gradually fell 
to 1,150 tons a month and after 1906 only small quantities of 
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Timber. 


lighting fnel -were taken, as the Railway took to the iise of coal : CHAP. V. 
thenceforward the principal demand has heen from Salem town. Iok^s. 

Oonpes are now sold to oonti-actors who carry out the felling 
and removal of the produce, flx their own rates of sale, and main- 
tain their own depots. 

The growth in the plains and up to a height of about 3,000 
feet is for the most part deciduous ; the evergreen forest gradually 
spreads, from a narrow fringe of trees along the streams to what 
must at one time have heen large masses of dense virgin forest 
especially on the Shevaroys and Kolli-malais : these have, however, 
largely disappeared owing to the exigencies of the coffee industry 
and the demands of the Malaiyali popirlation for further lands 
for enltivation. 

Timber is seldom available of any large size j the commoner 

species arc — . , . , . t , 

Ohhroxylon swietania which is nearly universal, Anogeissus 

latifolicii^^ Albizziaa, HardwicMct binatd, Aeadirachtciiudtcci.,Cedrela 
hona, and various Acacias, Eugenia jamholana, Holoptelea integri- 
folia, ’ Gmelina arborea and in places TermmaUa Arjuna : Teak, 

Ptet'oearpus marsupium, Bridelia retusa, Btschofia jaiwnca, Elaeo- 
carpus species also occur on the higher slopes ; existing stumps 
show that the teak used to grow to a fair size on the Shevaroys. 

There are, of course, numerous other species used for timber. 

Albi%%ia amara is almost universally preferred for fuel, and 
in the more accessible forests this species probably forms about 
50 per cent, of the growth ; the other commoner species are— 

Wrighiia tinctoria, Premna to^nemhsa., Oanthium didymum 
and Erythroxylon monogynum. 

The growth of grass and hamhoo renders many of the Kre-proteo- 
forests especially subject to damage by fires ; consequently coupes 
under foiling and those which have heen felled within the last five 
years are specially protected by clearing the lines round them and 
employing a number of fire patrols who are supposed to keep the 
lines clear of inflammable materials, and to he always ready to 
proceed at once to any fires which may oconr and to extinguish 
them. The same procedure is in force for some other areas in the 
Hosnr Hills with a view.to improving the growth which, especially 
T,lono- the Kaveri, consists of nearly pure EardmicUa forest. Fires 
prinSpally occur during February and March thunder storms m 
April and May, as a rule, putting an end to the fire season. 

Under the Jungle OonBcrvanoy, a oons^eraUe amount of Ou^_ 
work was undertaken in planting Tamarind and_ Mango near 
villaKes : this was later on su^rseded by the sowing of seed in 
\r broad-cast, in hlanis in the coupes when regular 
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working was institutedj tke prineipal tree speeies put onfc being 
Tamarindj Alhizzia Lebheh, Albtzzia amarayGhhroxylon^ swietenia, 
Azadirachta tmiiea, Acaeia and Acacia ferruginect ; with 

these were mixed seeds of various shrubs, y 'Cassia mmeulata, 
Cassia fisiuln^ useful for tanning bark and manure leaves, and such 
other species as Dodonoca viscosa^ Randia diimetorum^ Oard/num 
parviflorum and others, which would protect anj tree seed which 
germinated ; a certain amount of seed of Tephrosia piirp'm-'ea, 
which is largely used for leaf manure, was also put out. In 
Sanniyasi-malai on the Shevaroys a sum of nearly Es. 9,000 has 
been spent up to date in fire-protection and in planting out 
Grevillea robmta^ Frenelh rhomboidea and Acacia dealbata in the 
north and east, in the hope of covering the soil and so improving 
the water-supply in the streams below. In 1913 sandal seed 
was dibbled in in patches over an extent of about 50 aores of 
scrub ill the Nagara-malai reserve at a small expense, and so far 
(1915) the results seem promising. 

The small bamboo {Bendrocahmus strichiH) is one of the most 
valuable assets of the Salem Forests ; it flourishes at any elevation 
between 1,000' and 4,000'. The finest Bamboo area in fehe District 
is the forest tract on the west of Hosnr and Dharmapnri Taluks. 
Bamboo is also extensively exploited on the Shevaroys, Chitteris, 
Kalrayans, Pachai-malais, Kolli-malais, Aranuttu-malais and 
on the east of the Boda-malais. The large bamboo {Bambusa 
arundinacea) is not so ubiquitous, but it is found in fairly large 
quantities in valleys and near the banks of streams. It occurs in 
great abundance betw-een Kempakarai and the Ane-bidda-halla, 
and is common between Peiin%avam and Javulagiri and also 
on the Shevaroys. 

Bamboo coupes are sold to contractors when a reasonable 
price can be got ; in other cases permits are issued to meet the 
local demand j the rotation varies between three and five years. 
The chief markets for bamboos outside the District are Erode, 
Triehinopoly, Karnr and Madras, 

The best quality of sandal-wood is found in the forests of 
Denkani-kota. It is not nneommon in the Chitteris, Shevaroys, 
Pachai-malais and Kolli-malais, but the quality is not so good as 
that from Denkani-kota and the quantity is far less. The value 
of the sandal-wood in the District was appreciated as soon as the 
Company eame into possession. Buchanan, speaking of what 
was then the Alambadi District (i.e., Taluk), says, Captain 
Graham sold a renter all the trees that were fit for cutting and 
received for them 300 pagodas. The condition of the sale was 
that only the old full-grown trees should be cut, but the fellow 
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Year. 

Tons. 

1862-63 

72 

1866-67 

58 

1871-73 

166 

1880-81 

30 

1800-91 

144 

1900-01 

4*^ 

1910-11 

62 

1011-12 

15 

1912-13 

22 

1913-14 

26i 

1914-15 



lias takoa every stick of any size, and there will be no more fit for 
cutting in less than ten years.’’ 

Sandal-wood is always collected departmentally. A Eaiiger 
or Forester selects ^ the trees to be felled, marks, numbers and 
measures them, submitting a copy of his measurement list for 
approval. On receipt of this the trees are dug up, roots and 
all, cut into sections, roughly dressed so as to remove bark and 
sap-wood, and then removed to depot. Each piece of each tree is 
marked wdth the number given originally to the standing tree, so 
that it is possible to reconstruct each tree in depot, and thus to 
check any tendency to theft ; after check in depot, the wood is 
carefully cleaned of all ’sap-wood, sawn inb) 
convenient lengths, and classified into first, 
second, third class billets, first and second 
class roots, etc.,- down to class VIII, which 
is sawdust. Auctions used to be held 
periodically, when good billets realized neaidy 
seven annas a pound. In future the fellings 
are to he transferred to a central depot, 
probably at Tiruppattur, for sale. The 
marginal statement shows the quantity of 
sandal felled at different periods. 

A s a go neral rule coupes worked on the Coppice with Standard ’ ’ 
system are closed to grazing one year before, and five years after 
felling. In ilarur Working Circle, owing to poverty of growth, 
the period of closure is ten years (two years before and eight years 
after felling). Some specially protected blocks are closed against 
grazing throughout the whole period of rotation. On the Kalray ans 
grazing is combined with manure-leaf cutting under the pastoral 
method” (p.256). 

The grazing fees authorised under section 26 of Act V of 1883 
were not brought into force in the District till 1888. The license 
system, worked by a contractor for commission, was introduced in 
1889, the rate being two annas per buffalo, one anna per head of 
cattle, and six pies per sheep. In 1893 this was superseded by the 
system of half-rates for privileged and other cattle, worked through 
karnams. Then in 1896 came the issue of permits by Eange 
Officers and travelling '^Permit Issuing Officers,” at 6 annas 
per buffalo, 3 annas per head of cattle and 14- annas per sheep. 
Goats were altogether forbidden the reserves. In 1899, however, 

^ The original rule was to mark for felling all dead and dying trees and only 
such green trees as were orer 30'" in girth at hreast height. After 1804f the 
minimum girth for exploitable trees was raised, to 36". Eemovals are now Cl 915) 
restricted to dead and dying trees pending the introdnotion of a working plan 
which is under prep aration. 
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Forests. 


Fodder. 


Manure 

Leaves. 


Obtain areas were set aside for browsing, tbe rate being 1| annas 
per goat, bnt in South Salem these were again closed in 1906-06, 
In 1902 the fees for goat browsing in North Salem was raised 
to 8 aimas a bead, and in 1914 goat browsing wns altogether 
prohibited. After the introduction of Working Plans, the 
Eeservcs wore divided into grazing blocks, some of which extend 
to more than one reserve. A permit holds good from July to the 
end of the following June, and gives access to one grazing block 
only.^ 

To compensate for the closing of coupes to grazing, 
and to educate the villagers to fire-protection, ryots are 
encouraged to remove grass for fodder from closed areas. 
Even in specially protected blocks, grass-cutting is permitted 
in seasons of scarcity. The grass most commonly cat for fodder 
is Andropogon coniorlm. 

The local demand for manure leaves is almost confined 
to Salem and Attnr Taluks, and thousands of tons are exported 
annually to the adjoining taluks of Triohinopoly and South 
Arcot. In the Northern Division it is held that the 
Eeserves are insufficient to supply the population with all its 
requirements in fuel, timber, grazing, etc., and that the supp)ly 
of manure leaves is incompatible with the persistence of the 
forests. It is estimated that between 2 and 3 tons of leaves are 
required to manure one acre of wet land. Manure leaves 
may be removed from unreserved lands without charge by 
the inhabitants of adjoining villages. As to Eeserves, till 1890 
the permit system was in force, and from 1895 the right to 
remove the leaves of Turinji, Nux-mmica and all unclassified 
brees was leased out annually. But with the gradual introduction 
of Working Plans came the system of limited manure-leaf 
coupes in the Salem East and Attnr Eangos, and tlie closure 
altogether of manure-leaf cutting areas in Salem West and the 
two Harur Ranges. In Salem South no removals of manure-leaf 
have been alWed from reserves since 1912. 

On the “ Upper Slopes of the Kalrayan Hills in Attnr Eange 
the method adopted for exploiting manure-leaf and grazing is that 
known as the pastoral method.” The area to be treated is 
divided into four coupes, and each coupe in turn serves as an 
annual cutting area for five years, during each of which all scrub 
and young trees of the third class (except minor produce trees) 
and inferior species may be pollarded. After the close of the 
manure-leaf season in the fifth year, the trees are coppiced, and 
then given a rest for 15 years. ; After a coupe is coppiced it is 
closed to grazing forfiive years, during which, however, the removal 
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of grass for fodder a,nd thateliiiig is permitted on payment. After CHAP. V. 

the period of closure expires, the coupe is open to grazing for 15 

years. 

In the early days of forestry the minor produce was not under Minor 
the control of tlie Forest Department, but its collection was either 
free or it was leased by the Collector, The right to collect minor 
produce was first leased out bj’^ the Forest Department in 1883, 
when one contract covered the whole District. In 1896 a separate 
lease was granted for each Ee venue Division, and from 1901 anew 
system was introduced under which the produce of reserves was 
leased by reserves, that of unreserved lands by Eeveiiue Inspectors’ 
firkas. More recently the lots have been still further reduced by 
selling the produce of unreserved lands by villages, or groups of 
villages, in the hope of realising more revenue. 

Eoads are maintained by the Forest Department in Salem Roads. 
North Division : (1) from Kadaiyampatti to Kurumba-patti (8 
miles), (2) from Kumbara-patti to the foot of the Shovaroys (5 
miles), (3) from Palakodu to Kosarguli (10 miles), (4) fromPcmia- 
garamto Anehetti, via Ane-bidda-halla (27 miles), (5) from Don- 
kani“kota to Ayyur (8 miles), and (0) from Kundii-kota to Anehetti 
(8 miles). In Salem iSontli Division the principal roads main- 
tained by the Forest Department are (1) Mallapuram Ghat Road 
(9 miles), (2) fiartlr to Kambalai (9 miles), (3j Kombuthukki to 
Papireddipatti bridle path (8-|- mites), (4) Ohitteri to Velli- 
madurai bridle path (8 miles), (6) Periyako.mbai to Pusinikidi 
bridle path (6 miles). 

The gross roveuno derived from Forests shows a steady in- Revenue, 
crease during the past 30 years, though from year to year ,tho net 
revonue fluctuates with the expenditure on conservation and ex- 
ploitation. 

The subjoined figures are of interest. 


Y oar. 

Gross Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

¥ot Revenue. 


ES, 

RS. 

RS. 

1880-81 

55,171 

19,094 

36,077 

1890-91 

1,54,900 

58,347 

96,553 

1900-01 

2,93,012 

1,58,218 

1,34,794 

1910-11 ^ 

2,54,890 

1,80,813 

74,077 

1913-li 

2,57,847 

1,69,417 

87,930 


1 The figures for 1910-1.1 exclude Hamakkal aud Tiruppatfar, the statistics 
for the previous decades include those tracts. 
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The chief heads of revenue in 1910-1 1 were as follows 


— 

Salem 

South. 

1 

Salem 

1 Isortb. ' 

Total. 


us. 

BS. 

' ' ES. 

Timber 

11,206 

13,716 

24,922 

Firewood and obarcoal 

35,504i 

39.669 

' 75,173 : ' 

Bamboos 

14., 057 

23,832 

37,890 

Sandalwood ... .... 

2,348 

20,072 

22,420 , 

Grazing ... ... ... ... 

23,323 

38,816 

62,139 

Minor produce and manure leaf ... 

28/234 : 

i 1 

22,614 

50,848 


“ Forest Offences ’’ usually take the form of illicit removal of 
produce, or illicit grazing. The amount of crime fluctuates, but 
there is no reason to believe that Forest Offences are on the 
increase. The annexed statement shows the number of cases 
which the Department has to cope with. More than half the 
crimes are compounded : 


Year. 

Illicit 

1 removal- 

1 

h ' ' 

Illicit 

1 grazing. 

Fire. 

Other 

offences. 

1 

Total. 

1890-91 

499 

199 

1 10 

39 

747 

1900-01 

1,409 

1,144 

■■ '^1 

: 28' , 

2,592 

1910-U 

901 

326 

109 

51 

1,386 

1913-14 

1,786 , 

399 

95 

8^ 

2,367 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OCCUPATIONS AND TRADE. 

CONTENTS. 

Occupations.— Pasture — Oattlo-breeding. 

Industries. — (1) Textiles (a) Under Kead, (h) Present Condition. — Chief Cen- 
tres— Woollen Weaving — Cotton Ginning and Spinning— Cotton Weaving — 

'Miscellaneoos Goods — Metliods — (a) Warping and Sizing — (b) Looms — 

Salem Weaving Factory — Dyeing— (3) Cloth Printing — (4) Oils — 

(5) Tanning— (6) Iron— (7) Steel— (8) Bras.s— (9) Charcoal— (10) Baskets and 
Mats— (11) Fibres ’”(12) Indigo— (13) Stone -(14.) Missellaneous. 

Trade. — W’^cekly Markets — Chief Trades and Traders —Trade in (i) Grain — (2) 

Cloth— (3) Cattle — (4) Salt— (5) Oil — llail-borne Trade. 

Weights and Measitkes. — Weights — Scales — Measures of Capacity — Measures 
of Length— Land Measure— Time —Money, 

In 1911, of the total population, 73 per cent depended on Occupations. 
agriculture for livelihood and 13 per cent, on industries. Those 
dependent on commerce, inclnding transport, numbered only 5 per 
cent,^ The economic status of agriculture has been dealt with on 
pp. 240-7, and no remarks are needed here. 

According to the Census Keturns of 1911, some 15,000 per- Pa.sture. 
sons were dependent on pasture for their living. This represents 
professional graziers and breeders, but, as a very large number of 
ryots have stock of their own, the Census figures do not adequately 
represent the importance of pasture in the economy of the Bistrict. 

The forest included in the Eennagaram Division, the southern Cattio-treed- 
portion of Denkani-kota Division and the Eollegal Taluk of 
Ooimbatore, a fairly compact block, many hundred square miles in 
area, stretching on either side of the Kaveri, is one of the most 
famous cattle-breeding grounds in South India. In Hosur Taluk 
calves are not uncommonly entrusted by their owners to ryots or 
agricultural labourers to be reared on a t^aram system : if the animal 
bo a female, the person who rears it is entitled to the first calf or 


Commerce 89,961 . 

ProfessiotiB, etc. 18,062. 

Oiheis. 110,946. 


^ The actual figures are — 
Agnoultare 1,295,372. 

Pasture 14,481. 

Indnstry 237,858» 
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(1) Textiles. 
A. Under 
IleaxL 


first two calves dropped by it ; if it be a bull, be receives lialf its 
estimated value at the time be returns it to its owner. 

far the most important industry in the District is that of 
weaving. It is not easy to conjecture why large colonies of the 
weaving castes should have settled in a tract, the history of which 
is characterised by so many centuries of political inquietude. 
The fact remains, however, that, within a few months after the 
Treaty of 1792 was ratified, Salem was selected by the Board as a 
suitable field for establishing an “ Investment ”, and in J uly 1792 ^ 
Read was informed that Mr. Mitchell, Export Warehouse Keeper 
at Madras, would be deputed to exploit the textile industries of 
the “ Salem Country In October of the same year Mr. Robert 
Da,shwood took up his residence at Salem as Commercial 
Resident, and Read was called upon to provide him with money.^ 

At the very outset friction seems to have arisen over the supply 
of labour, one of the chief difficulties being the taxes that weavers 
had to pay. In the Northern .Division, for instance, not only 
were the weavers saddled with loom-tax and house -tax they 
were also liable to pay Sdyar dues,'^ and ehuppa, or stamp duty, 
exacted by the Sdi/ar farmer. In Krishnagiri special taxes were 
levied on Pariah weavers in addition to the loom-tax, and in Kam- 
baya-nallhr special fees were due by weavers to the village account- 
ants, Even before the arrival of Mr. Dashwood, Read had 
notified ^ the abolition of the loom-tax on every loom employed 
by the Company, and house-tax was levied on all weavers in pro- 
portion to the number of looms they had which were not in the 
Company’s employ. The irksome dues payable to the Sdyar 
farmers, however, remained matter for acrid comment for two 
years longer. 

The methods of recruiting labour appear somewhat drastic. 
Read, writing on 19th October 1792,^ informed Mr. Dashwood 
that he had sent stringent orders directing weavers of every 
denomination to obey your summons without least delay or hesi- 
tation, on pain of being very severely punisried Not unnaturally 
this procedure evoked protests, and Munro, in a letter dated 
2Brd November 1792,^ expresses a fear that anything like oon- 
straiut being used would prevent many who were still in Tipii’s 
country from returning to their old habitation It was alleged 
by the weavers of Malla-samudram that their engagements with 
the Company were not voluntary, but forced upon them by native 


^ Fress Usi^ of Ancient Becords ia Salem District (1906) Mo. 65. 
s Ancient Records, Mo, 75. , 3 See VoL II, p. 12, Motarpka. 

^ See Vol. II, p. 67, , , ® Eec. Mo, 76. 

« Mo.76, ^ Bee. Mo. 91, 
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agents, by threats of punishments, and in some instances by CHAP. vi. 
actual confinement,” ^^■hile the weavers of Tiniehengodu \Yere l^'inTsTrjiiH. 
^ likewise obliged to pay Mr. Dashwood’s Dubasii ten rupees for Textiles, 
every thousand advanced . . . . and were they to refuse to 

comply with this demand, he would register cloth of the first sort 
among that of tbe second, and by this means inoiir a much heavier 
loss.” It was admitted that the terms offered by the Oompany’s 
agents would havo been profitable before the A¥ai% but, since the 
War, the price of thread had risen so sharply, that they conld only 
carry out their contracts at a loss. In conclusion Munro recom- 
mends that the Company should pay a higher price for their cloth 
and so place their employees on an equal footing with those who 
worked for themselves. Above all, the contracts should be 
voluntary, and for a specific term, at the end of which they should 
be at liberty to renew them or not as they chose, for at present, 
they are alarmed at the idea of working for the Company , conceiv- 
ing it to be a kind of bondage from w^hioh they must never hope 
to escape 

A statement dated 31st January 1793,^ gives the number of 
looms in the Southern Division as 1790, of which 488 were worked 
by the Company. The iminber of looms for the N oidhern Division 
was 631, of which 117 were exempted from taxes. An estimate 
for the Centre Division, based on accomits of 1789-90, gives the 
total number of looms at 1 ,627. The District total vuiild therefore 
be about 4,048. Dead appears on his own authority to have 
exempted weavers employed in the Company’s ‘‘ Investment ” from 
duties on cotton thread, and in March 1793, the Board suggested 
to the Government that a general remission of these duties should 
be granted; but Government ordered (16th March 1893) that '' as 
the weavers in the Ceded Districts were not exemptecl from the 
duties on cotton thread, they must continue to pay it in common 
with others.” In May 1793, however, Government freed the 
Oompany’s weavers, not only from all taxes on their houses and 
back-yards, but also from all imposts on the raw materials required 
for their manufacture, including the import duties on yarn, and in 
September 1794, the general abolition of the loom- tax was 
authorised.^ 

Meanwhile matters did not improve, and on J 1th October 1793, 

Munro penned a strongly worded letter to Bead which deserves 
quoting : — 

Yon have given all your attention to the ryots and abandoned 
the weavers to a set of rascally dubashes. I wrote you a good deal 


^ Anc, Bee. No, 100. * AnCi JSec^ No. 180. ® A«c, Bee, No. 133* 
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about them last year, and they are no better oft’ tliis. All ol tliem have 
been forced to work for the Company, and whenever they do anything 
for themselves it is by stealth. It is Avell for ns that Tipu’s distresses 
and his nature makes him tyrannical, for were the oppression not very 
great on the other side, I am convinced we should have soon lost most 
of our weavers.’’ 

Agfjin, in. Ma.roh 1794,^ Mtinro bad occasion to complain to 
Itead of zibluni on the part of the Commercial Resident’s agents, 
this time in connection wdth the transport of yarn. 

In November of the same year Bead strongly recommended^ 
the total abolition of road duties on all exports, the productions 
of these districts,” but this the Board (26th November 1894) would 
not consent to,^ insisting on the levy of such duties on manufac- 
tured cloth. 

Some time prior to August 1795, Mr. Charles Carpenter^ had 
superseded Mr. Dash wood as Commercial Eesident, and under him 
things seem to have gone more smoothly. In November 1795,^ 
Carpenter informed Read of the proposal of the Board of Trade to 
establish a bleaching green at Salem, and asked him ho-w many 
dhobies could be procured in the Baramahal for the Company. 
The cloths to be bleached were (1) Long cloth and (2) Salempores, ® 
each of three qualities, ordinary, middling, and superfine. (3) 
Moorees of three qualities, ordinary, fine and superfine, and (4) 
Ginghams, of two kinds, one red-striped and the other blue. Bead 
replied ^ to the effect that he summoned all the washermen in 
three districts,” and they all said that bleaching was a business 
they did not understand, that they thought they could not do it to 
bis (the Resident’s) satisfaction, and that if they were to leave their 
villages they would lose their situation, which afforded them a 
permanent provision for life, which their families had enjoyed 
from time immemorial.” 

It is hardly necessary to follow the further history of the 
Company’s Investment.” Carpenter died in 1818, and his place 
was taken by Mr. J. M. Heath/ who retired from the Company’s 
service, sold his property to Mr, G. B. Fischer, and sank his 


^ Anc, Bee. Ho. 146| Of. Ko. 156 of 15tb. Jul^ 1794. 

^ Anc^ Bee* No* 176. 

® Anc Bee* No* I80i 

^ Brother-in-law of Sir Walter Scott, See Vol. IT, p. 243, 

^ Anc* Bee* No* 24i^, 

« Alsospalt “Sallampore8 ”.or “ Salempoorys ” ; a coarse dungree cloth 
usually dyed blue with indigo 
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fortune in the Porto tsTovo Iron Company. It is not exactly feiiown 
when the Salem Investment ceased to exist. 

PVom the Census Eeturns for 1911 it appears that 88,727 
people ^returned themselves as "belonging to one or other of the 
following four weaving castes: — Sale, Devanga, Patntllkaran and 
Kaikolanjhut only 83,005 were returned as supported by this 
oceiipation. There are a large number of men of other castes also 
who have taken to weaving for a living, among them being 
Muhammadans, Kava^’ais, Pallis and Sembadavans. Many of the 
weavers possess looms of their own, and they take their finished 
goods every evening to the bazaar and offer them for sale. There 
are also a large number of weavers, somewhat low^er in the social 
scale, who work for hire, being employed by richer men who own 
three or four looms each. There is yet another class of w^eavers, 
comparatively small in number, who take orders from cloth 
merchants, and receive advances to carry out the same. They 
represent the highest development of the weaving community. 

The chief centres of the industry are : — Salem Town, Easi- 
puram, Attayampatti and Giirusami-palaiyam - in Salem Taluk ; 
Omalur, Tara-mangalam and Jalakantapuram in Omalur Taluk ; 
Tiruchengddu, Edappadi and Kumara-palaiyam in Tiruehengodu 
Taluk ; Attur, Aragalur, Veppampundi and Kamakshi-palaiyam 
in Atftir Taluk ; Dbarmapuri and Matam in Dharmapuri Taluk; 
tJttankarai, Singarapet, Irula-patti, Menisi, Kambaya-nallur and 
Kallavi in Uttankarai Taluk ; Krishnagiri and Hosur. 

All classes of goods are manufactured in the District — woollen 
rugs and kamblis^ cotton veshtis and pudavais^ and silk mstrams 
and mris, 

"Wool is used for making coarse rugs and blankets commonly 
called hmnhlis. 

{a) Rugs. — For the rugs which are made in Salem Town, 
wool is obtained from the Mysore plateau through Bangalore, and 
is delivered to the weavers spun into a coarse yarn ready to be 
dyed. The rugs are of an inferior quality, and sell at prices 
ranging from R.l to Es. 2-|-, 

{b) Kamblis are very extensively woven all over the District 
by Kuriibas. The Kurubas purchase wool from flock owners, and 
their w-omon spin it, using a distaff and spindle. 3.’'he process of 
making kamblis is an extremely primitive one. A kambli is made 
in two pieces, each measuring 8' x 3' which, when complete, are 
stitched together This joint is a source of weakness, and might 


^ The account of wearing that follows has been kindly supplied by 
Mr. Alfred Chatterton, 

® In PillSnailur Taraf, Easipuram Division* 
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be readily avoided by ixsirig a wider loom. H be spun wool is 

warped on pegs and stretched on a country pit-loom with no 
treadles. It is heavily sized with tamarind lanJL Only one warp 
is put on the loom at a time, as the w-ool is so lightly spnn tha,t it 
will not stand any considerable amount of handling. At Berikai 
a small industry exists in the manufacture of Mi namdas. 

The hand-ginning and hand-spinning of cotton as industries 
are extinct. The charha has succumbed to the power-driven gin, 
even as the distaff and spindle or spinning-wheel have given place 
to the modern spinning-mill. On a very limited scale hand- 
o-inning and spinning are still said to he carried on in a few 
places, hut it is a purely subsidiary business. Ihe hand -gin or 
chciTlvd consists of two wooden rollers mounted on a frame, and 
connected by crudely made wooden spur-wheels so that, when 

turned by a handle, the rollers revolve in opposite directions. The 
■kdPfas are presented to the rollers, and the lint passes through, 
whilst the seeds remain behind. The lint is then carded into 
small sausage- shaped rolls {iivdna'i) handj ioi the spinner. l?or 
spinning, the distaff is not employed, hut onlj a. spindle made in 
the form of a disc of pot-stone. More frequently the cotton is 
spun on to a bobbin of eholam stalk, which is fixed to the spindle 
of a hand-spinning wheel. The flyer, well-known in Europe in 
the eighteenth century, is never used. 

The coarsest of cotton goods are termed chfpedtis, and they are 
largely made in and about Attayampatti and TMtaiyanagarpatti 
by Kaikolars, and in a few villages of the Bagalnr Balaiyam by 
Pariahs. Duppaitis are very coarse cloths made of cotton of 
counts below 20’s, which is obtained from the spinning mills at 
Coimbatore, Calicut, Madura and Tinnevelly. They are largely 
used in the cold weather, and the demand for them is extremely 
steady. The price varies with size, and ranges from Es. Ij to 
Bs. a piece. Men’s cloths of pure cotton and without any ad- 
mixture of silk are not largely used, imported piece goods having 
taken tbeir place, but amongst women there is a distinct preference 
for hand-woven cloths, and the industry is still an important one. 
They are made all over the District, hut the chief centre is Gngai, 
a division of Salem., The weavers are Kanarese-spea,king Devan- 
gas. The cloths are of several qualities, and vary in price from 
Es. 3 to Es. 10 each. They are either black or red, and may he 
quite plain, or furnished with ornamental borders. U sually the 
cloths have a continuous weft running from edge to edge, but in 
some eases tbe borders,: which are of a different colour to the rest 
of the cloth, are what; is termed “ solid that is to say, the weft 
is not run continuously from edge to edge, hut each border ha« 
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its own weft ingouioiisly linked to tke weft forming tlie body 
of the cloth. For weaving such cloths three shuttles are 
necessary, and the weaver is generally assisted by a boy 
who plies one of the border shuttles. Such cloths cannot bo 
made in power-looms, and the labour of making them is 
considerahle, so that they are fairly expensive, and only worn 
by well-to-do people. In plain cotton cloths, even in those 
with solid borders, the ornamentation is of an extremely simple 
character, and does not necessitate the use of the elaborate harness 
to be found in looms where cloths are made with solid silk borders. 

The Devangas of Giigai manufacture what is known as Ifctngu 
pudatmtSj wFich are very popular among the women of the middlo 
class. A favourite colour is purple, obtained by dyeing red yarn 
in indigo. A very large number of these pudmms is exported to 
Ceylon and the Straits Settlements. Most <»f the Gugai ^veavers 
carry on their trade independently of tlio middlemen, and a 
number of them have settled in Oolomho and Singapore, where 
they carry on business. Unlike otlier weavers in Salem District, 
the Devangas of Gugai are a flourishing class, and the number of 
looms they employ is said to be steadily on the increase. The 
cloths are cheap, and are always in great demand, irrespective of 
Pongal and Dipavali or marriage seasons. The only other manu- 
factures of pure cotton are “ durries ” or cotton carpets. They 
arc chiefly made in Salem in the divisions of Gugai and Shevapet, 
and the w’-eavers are mainly Patimlkarans. Bright shades of vari- 
ous colours are nsnally employed, and the patterns are obtained 
by arranging these colours in stripes of different wddths. The 
commonest colours arc blue and red, as these are the only fast 
colours which the Deviingas of Gugai can produce wdth indigo and 
alizarine. Other colours are employed, but they fade quickly. 
Coarse yarn is used for these durries Three threads of 20’s 
twisted are usually employ ed in the w^arp, wFilst the weft is of single 
threads of from 6 to lO^s. Very high class durries ’’ arc made of 
English yarn of 40’s, wFich is imported dyed of suitable colours. 

Men’s cloths. — What are popularly called Salem veshtk may 
bo divided into two classes— those that have plain borders, and 
those that have solid borders. The plain borders are commonly of 
silk alone, but gold threads are sometimes used to form lines on 
the edge of the borders. The width of the borders varies from f''" 
to 1/^ on the sides, and from to 2|-" at the ends of the cloth. The 
yarn used is of counts varying from 40’s to lOO’s, and is imported. 
The cloths are from 8 to 5 yards long each, and from 50"' to 54/^ 
wide. They are sold in pairs, and their values range from Es. 2 
to Rs, 12 a pair. 
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Arisi-palaiyam and Shevapet divisions of the town of Salem, 
and Easipnraaii and Grnrnsami-palaijam in the Salem Taluk are 
the chief centres where these cloths are made. Weavers engaged 
in this work axe Telngn-speaking Devaogas and Saliyas in Salem, 
Patnnlkarans chiefly in Easipnram, and Kaikolars exclusively in 
Grurnsanii-palaiyam aad Tara-mangalam. 

“ Solid bordered ” cloths are nsnally wider than plain borders, 
and not infrecj[nently 5 "with the silk threads of the warp, gold-lace 
is used. Tlie patterns are somewhat elaborate, and necessitate the 
use of special harness of a very complicated character. The 
cloths are always made of fine cotton, and are sold in pairs, the 
prices varying from Es. 12 to Es. 40 a pair. Solid bordered veshtis 
are made in Shevapet and Ponnammapet by silk weavers, and by 
Kaikolars in Pavadi .Street. Salem is the chief centre in the 
District for this branch of the industry, and the only other place 
w^here it is carried on is E^sipuram, where Patnhlkarans and 
other castes have taken it up. 

The Salem cloths have long enjoyed a reputation for their 
close texture and their consequent durability. In recent years, 
however, this reputation has suffered, as the weavers and mer- 
chants have both resorted to devices which, whilst reducing the 
cost of production, have done so by sacrificing the quality. One 
trick is to use a more open spacing of the warp threads towards 
the centre of the cloth, whilst recently mercerised cotton or spun 
silk is employed in the borders instead of the indigenous reeled 
silk. It has not been recognised that spun silk requires different 
dye-stuffs from those 'which are used for reeled silk, with the result 
that the colours produced are unsatisfactory and highly fugitive. 

At Shevapet turbans called pettas are manufactured by De- 
vangas, most of whom are immigrants from Coimbatore. They 
are from 4 to 6 yards long, and from 24^' to 27^' broad. The 
warp is generally composed of cotton, and the weft of silk. Some 
of the turbans are plain, whilst others have borders of gold thread 
about half an inch wide. The turbans are usually made of dyed 
yarn, the most popular colour being an indigo sky-blue, and 
another shade of blue obtained by the use of coal-tar dyes. 
Women’s cloths are also made of mixed cotton an<i silk by silk wea- 
vers in Shevapet, and by Kaikolars in Ammapet. These cloths are 
distinct from those which are ornamented with silk borders, A 
large number of cloths of the latter kind are made to the order of 
merchants from South Kanara, some of whom are permanently 
settled in Salem. There is also a certain amount of business in 
the manufacture of cloths for rich Muhammadans on the West 
Coast. ; 
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The weaving of silk cloths is carried on only in Salem Town, CHAP. VL 
and the products are saris ^ (handkerchiefs) and pelias. Industries. 

Urumalats have a scarlet gronnd, divided at regular intervals hy Textiles, 
wdiite stripes into squares. The size of the handkerchief is 21- 
yards X 1 yard. For these spun silk is used, either 

both ways, or for warp or for weft only ; similarly with pettas, which 
are from 4 to 6 yards long, and from 24'^ to 27^^ wide. For sam, 
on the other hand, only indigenous silk is used, obtained in a raw 
condition from Kollegal or Mysore. It is cleaned and reeled by 
Patnul women, and afterwards dyed to the colours required. 

Pudavais of pure silk are very costly, the price ranging from 
Es. 100 to Es. 200. They are generally made with silk borders 
in which a large amount of gold lace is used in the wwp. Figures 
of animals, birds and flowers are the usual form of decoration, 
whilst, in the body of the cloth, simple designs of flowers, or 
simple geometrical patterns appear. 

The process of setting np the warp is one of the most familiar Methods.^ 
and picturesque sights of an Indian village. The village pavadi gf 

is a level stretch of ground set apart near the weavers’ quarters, 
and is often well shaded with tamarind trees. The warp is stretched 
on stone posts or stout bamboos, firmly fixed in the ground, by 
wmmen who walk up and down the row of posts, each holding in 
the left hand a light swift on which the thread is wound, and in 
the right hand a short bamboo stick carrying a hook at the 
end, hy which they guide the thread in and out between the posts. 

The process is a very tedious one and involves on the part of the 
women many miles of walking to prepare a warp. When the 
warp is completed, it is handed over to the men, who take it off 
the posts, inserting split bamboos called lease-rods between the 
two layers of thread to preserve the arrangement. The next 
operation is to stretch the warp between two trestles firmly fixed on 
the ground, to arrange all the threads in regular parallel lines, 
and then to size it with kanji made of rice or kambu flour. This 
is laid on with brushes and well brushed, so that all the fibres of 
the cotton thread are drawn parallel to one another and well glued 
together. This adds greatly to the strength of the warp, and as 
soon as it is dried, it is rolled up into a bundle, the lease-rods being 
carefully retained in position, and it is now ready to be put in the 
loom. This process has been briefly described because, in Salem 
Town at any rate, it has been almost entirely superseded by the 
hand warping-mill, of which several patterns are in use. In this 
respect Salem is in advance of all other weaving centres in the 
Presidency, as there are a large number of what may be termed 
warping factories solely engaged in the preparation of warps for 
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the weavers. These are chiefly in the hands of Kaikolars and 
Salivas, and their clients are mainly Patnuikarans. 

Idle commonest type of warping- mill consists of a drum about 
15' in diameter and 5' wide. It is very lightly constructed 
of wood and bamboos, and on its eirciimference carries a number 
of rows of pegs. The yarn to be warped is wound on bobbins, 
wliieh are arranged in a frame which maj" contain from 10 to 20 
bobbins, 'rhe threads are guided on to the warping drum by 
hooks fixed in a flat metal bar which stretches the whole width of 
the drum. By a simple piece of mechanism, driven from the axis 
of the \ybeeL this bar is given a reciprocating motion, which causes 
the threads to pass on to the drum sinuously lietween the pegs, 
in one direction during tlio forward motion of the drum, and in 
the opposite direction when the motion is reversed, and thus enables 
the leases to be inserted to prevent the warp from getting hope- 
lessly entangled when it is removed from the pegs. The mill is 
turned by hand, and as soon as it has made one revolution, it is 
turned back again, so that the length of the warp is practically 
twice the circumference of the inilL After the warp is removed 
from the mill, it is stretched on an open piece of ground, and sized 
in the usual way. The Salem sizers are very expert in their work, 
and warps made in Salem are considered almost equal to those 
produced in Enmbakonain. These mills are of local construction, 
and are apparently of local design, as they do not appear to be 
used elsewhere, and are probably an ingenious adaptation of the old 
fashioned horizontal warping-niill used in Europe. Eor short 
warps they are very efficient, but the method is not adapted for 
long warps, and the mill is not of a type which can. be recommended 
for general adoption throughout the country. 

There is nothing special about the looms employed for weaving 
in Salem District. They are all country looms, fitted with reeds 
and healds of local manufacture. For pattern-weaving elaborate 
harness worked on the draw-boy principle, similar to that 
which prevailed in Europe before the Jacquard attachment was 
invented, is employed ; but occasionally, for simple patterns in the 
borders, a dobby is attached to the loom. 

An experimental factory was opened in Salem at the end of 
1905, and continued in existence till 1910, when, owing to a 
severe outbreak of plague, it was temporarily closed. At about 
the same time orders were received from the Secretary of State to 
discontinue the working of experimental factories, and accordingly 
it was decided not to reopen the Salem factory. During the five 
years it was located at Salem,^ from 40 to 60 looms of various 
improved types were kept at work, and a great variety of weaving 
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experiments were made on wliafc may be termed a commercial 
scale. The factory did not meet with that measure of success 
which was originally anticipated, owing entirely to the difHculty 
of dealing with the weavers. Nevertheless the factory did much 
useful work, for although it did not succeed in actually working 
at a profit^ the cost of running it was small, and there is no 
doubt that it materially contributed to the success of the move- 
ment in favour of the use of the fly-shuttle slay, which within 
the last few years has been adopted by many thousands of 
weavers. 

Salem was formerly celebrated for the excellence of the work 
produced by its dyers, bat since they have substituted imported 
coal-tar dyes for the natural vegetable products they formerly 
employed, the quality of their work has greatly deteriorated. 
Vegetable dyeing is now carried on to but a very limited extent, 
and it is almost certain that, when arrangements are made to 
provide proper instraetion for dyers, it will disappear completely. 
At the present time a good deal of yarn of such colours as yellow 
and green is imported already dyed. 

Baw silk is first cleaned by boiling it with fuller^s earth. To 
produce a scarlet colour the silk is then soaked for a day in water 
containing one seer of fdum and one seer of turmeric for every 
two vissea of silk. Jungle lac, in the proportion of one maund 
to every three visses of s^ilk, is powdered, boiling water is poured 
over it, and the mixture is well churned with a wooden pestle. 
The mixture is allowed to settle, and the surface liquid is poured 
off into a separate vessel, and this process is repeated till the lac 
loses its colour. Tamarind water is then added and the solution 
boiled. The silk is then dipped in it, and when the requisite 
shade has been obtained, it is washed in clean water and dried. 

The following remarks are taken from a report on the dyeing 
industry in the Madras Presidency which has recently been 
prepared by Dr. P. Marsden. They are strictly applicable to the 
dyers in Salem District ; — 

“ The dyers do not as a class appear well-to-do, the general type 
of dyedionse being small and badly lighted (very often, it is part of 
the dwelling house), and the plant and apparatus employed in the 
majority of eases is exceedingly simple. In the small dye* houses for 
cotton, there is usually one round vessel (copper) of about 25 gallons 
capacity, set over a grate in which leaves, brushwood or wood 
may be burnt as a source of heat. The hanks of yarn are suspended 
npon sticks which rest upon the edges of the vessel, and from time 
to time the yarn is turned during dyeing by inserting a thin stick in 
the bight of the hanks, and altering the position on the supporting 
stick, so that the yarn which was previously outside the liquor now 
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Industries; usually yery simple, and consists in steeping in cold water until 
thoroughly impregnated, the j)rocess often being accelerated by 
beating after which the excess of water is removed wringing. 
Such a preliminary treatment is q^nite iiisnfficient to remove the 
natural impurities of cotton, and this is recognised in some of the 
better class dye-honses, where the yarn is boiled out in a solution of 
carbonate of soda, which is far more efficacions than water alone in 
removing the natural wax, colour and dirt. This preliminary boiling 
is of importance, as, the more efficiently it is carried out, the clearer 
and more even are the shades subse{|uently dyed upon the yarn. A 
type of dye-vessel which is well suited to the dyeing of small lots of 
yarn is in fairly general use and consists of a rectangular vessel, 
some 45" long, 24" wide and 20" deep, set over a grate in brickv 7 ork 
and encased in cement. It is economical in space, and permits, 
when not overloaded, of the yarn being efficiently worked in the 
dye liquor 

(3) Cloth Wax printing is carried on to a limited extent in Salem Town 

]{^avarais. The shades generally met with are few in number, 
and are mainly obtained with indigenous materials, but for red, 
ebay root, munjit, etc., are being to some extent displaced by 
alizarine- The designs ina.y be stencilled on when very elaborate, 
but are mainly drawn in by hand, or printed on by means of 
blocks. The cloth to be treated is first immersed in a solution of 
cow-dung or goat-dung for about 12 hours, and then taken out 
and well beaten on a stone slab. This process serves to remove 
the starch in the cloth, and facilitates the absorption of the colours 
in the subsequent processes. 

The dried cloth is first thoroughly soaked in a decoction of 
myrabolams and dried, and the design outlined by drawing or 
printing with a solution of proto-sulphate of iron, thickened with 
jaggery or gum. The iron solution is sometimes obtained by 
placing nails or rusty iron in sour rice-water or jaggery solution, 
and leaving them therein until the acidity, which develops, results 
in sufficient iron for the purpose being dissolved. Wherever this 
iron solution is painted on the tannin-impregnated cloth there is 
a production of ‘‘ ink and although the black thus produced has 
certain drawbacks in dyeing, in this connection it serves its 
purpose quite well. The next operation is to cover those parts of 
the cloth which are required to be red -coloured with a thickened 
solution of alum, and set aside to age for a day, after which the 
cloth is rinsed to remove unfixed tannin. Upon boiling in a 
decoction of munjit, bhay root or alizarine, the dye-stuff combines 
with the metallic mordants, deepening the black shade of the iron 
compound and giving a dull red with the alizarine 
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When portions of the design are required to be blue in shade, 
the other parts of the cloth are impregnated with wax and the 
cloth immersed in an indigo vat. The wax coating is done by 
hand, the workman having a metal pen, around the handle of 
which, and about l-J- inches from the point, is a ball of cotton 
thread. The pen is dipped (up to the ball) into the melted hees^ 
wax^ and drawn over the cloth until all the parts of this which are 
to be protected from the indigo vat are covered ; the penetration 
of the indigo Boliition is thus prevented, except into the parts 
which it is desired shall be dyed blue. "When the required shade 
has been obtained, the cloth is worked in boiling water until the 
wax has been removed, and having been immersed in buffalo milk 
(presumably to render the colours faster to rubbing) is dried. 

The only other shades met with in the ordinary printed cloths 
are green and yellow, the latter being produced upon portions of 
the design which have been unmord anted or reserved during the 
previous operations, whilst green is produced by dyeing yellow 
upon the parts required, which have been dyed to the necessary 
blue shade in the indigo vat. The yellow colour is obtained by 
yjainting on a decoction of ‘tpista ” (mjraholam flowers ? ) or 
myrabolam extract, drying, and then immersing the cloth in a 
solution of alum, rinsing and drying. The combination of alum 
with the tannin matter is of a dull yellow colour, and the shades 
harmonise well with those of the other dye-wares used upon 
the cloth, 

Gingelly-oil is the most important of the vegetable oils^ . It is 
prepared all over the District, the chief centre being Dharmapuri 
Taluk and Kavori-patnam, whence there is a large export trade. 
Oil manufactured from hW-ellu is superior to that made from 
per-ellu. In Hosur Taluk most of the gingelly-oil is made from 
wild gingelly {Guizot ia abyssinica, or p^-eUu)^ the oil of which is 
very inferior. 

Coco-nut-oil is nowhere prepared on a large scale, for want of 
an abundant supply of coco-nuts. Ground-nut oil is pressed in 
Attur and Dharmapuri Taluks, and to a limited extent elsewhere. 
The seeds of margosa and iluppai are pressed for oil in parts of 
the Bararaahal, but the supply is meagre, the demand small, and 
in the case of the former, its offensive odour renders it unpopular. 
Pangam is the staple source of oil in Hosur Taluk. 

Castor-oil is not prepared in the ordinary oil -mill. It is 
manufactured (often at home) all over the District for local con- 
sumption. It is used for lighting purposes, but is being ousted 
by kerosine. In Edappadi it has attained the dignity of an 

the oil-presning castes, V aaiyars, O-andlas Ganigas sea p. 182 , 
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important niamifaoturej and tlie oil-cake derived therefrom, is a 
greater source of profit than the oil itself. 

Ijemon -grass oil is distilled by Labbais in some of the hills of 
Salem and other Taluks, and is nsed as a basal oil for the manu- 
facture of scent. 

Three grades of hides are produced in Salem District, (1) 
village-tanned, (2) town-tauned, and (3) “ finished hides. 

Village-tanned hides are the crudest. The work is usually 
done by Oliucklers, and the leather is known in the market as 
Chuckiers’ leather.’^ Ordinary town-tanned hides are known 
as ‘^godown leather.” It is only in Salem Town that finished 
hides are produced. They are known locally 2 ^% pathan-^itta-tot 

The Salem tanneries, 14 in number, are located near Iviehi- 
palaiyam, and are owned by xMnhammadans. The skins are 
purchased in shandies all over the District. The tannery owners 
send carts from one shandy to another in regular succession to 
collect them. 

The wool taken from the hides of sheep and goats is oleaned 
ill water, colour-sorted by hand, and sold in Madras or Adoni, 
where it is in demand for the manufacture of carpets. The 
amram hark refuse and the inner scrapings of sheep and goat 
hides are valued as manure. The inner scrapings from the hides 
of bulls and buffaloes are exported in large quantities for the 
manufacture of glue. 

Iron-smelting in Salem District is an art of extreme antiquity. 
The reniaiiis of slag mounds and furnaces in numerous villages, 
not only in Attur, Salem, Omaltir and Tiriicheng5du \ but also on 
the border line of Hoaur and Xrishnagiri Taluks, and even in the 
heart of the Anehetti jungles, testify to the wide extent and 
importance of the industry. Owing, however, partly to the rise 
in the cost of fuel, and partly to the cheapness of imported iron, 
the industry has of late years rapidly decayed. 

The ore is smelted in a mud furnace about 4' high, the shape 
of which, when viewed from the front, is like a bottle, about 2" in 

1 The following were centres of iron-smelting in the Taiaghat Talaks 

Salem Talnk ; Namagiripet Tinimaimr, (south of Vellalagundam), Pera- 
malpalaijam (near GOdu-raalai), Vedakuttampatti, Daiavay-patti, Andi-patti 
and Ariyanur, 

Tiruohengedu Taluk ; Padavedti^ Konganapuram, Valayasetti-paiaiyam (a 
hamlet of Edanga-salai), Irukalur Mitta, Tevar, Mattampatti. 

OmalUr Taluk j Vanavaai and Soragai. 

Attur Taluk j Attiar, Tandavarayapuram, Mattnrutti, Tammampafcti, 
Sendara-patti, Kdneri-patti, Tukkiyarapalaiyam, Klri-patti, Nagaiyampatti, 
Kadambur, Naraikkinar. : 

Uttankarai Talak,; Tlrta-malai, Mambadi, Poyya-patti, Vlrappa- 
3Srayakkanpatfci,.P^aiyam, Kattaviriehohampatti, Mondukiili (all near Tirfca- 
malai), Pungani, Attippadi (near Nayakkanur), Pallattur. 
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diameter at the base and about 9 '^ at the top* Tbe floor of tbe chap. VI. 

furnace is sunk about 6'^ below the level of the ground. At the Industrtks. 

base is an opening some 10" square. The furnace is partly filled 

with eharooB.1, on which the ore is placed. A blast is obtained Company. 

with a pair of goat-sldn bellows, worked by hand alternately, so 

that the draught may be continuous. The nozzles of the bellows 

are inserted into the orifioe at the base of the furnace, and the 

rest of the opening is sealed with web clay. The blast is kept 

up for about 3|- hours, at the end of which a mass of red-hot 

metal, weighing about 12 lbs., is withdrawn, and worked on an 

anvil, and, when sufficiently hammered, a cut is made nearly the 

whole way through, and the mass is then ready for sale. 

An attempt to exploit Salem iron on a largo scale was made 
by Mr. J, M. Iloatb, Commercial Resident at Salem, who in 
1825 resigned the Company’s service, and proceeded to England 
to study ways and means. In 1 830, Mr. Heath returned to India, 
and established works at Porto Novo.^ 

In 1853, a new Company was formed called the ^^East Indian 
Iron Company.” The chief hods worked were those of the 
Kanja-malai. New works were set up at Pulampatti, on the banks 
of the Kaveri, whither the ore was taken by road from Kanja- 
nialai (23 miles) to be smelted. The iron produced was of excel- 
lent quality, and it was used in the construction of the tubular 
and suspension bridges over the Menai Straits. The works at 
Pulampatti ^ were supplied with ohareoal from Solappadi, 18 miles 
up the Kaveri. There the charcoal was made in large furnaces, 
and it was conveyed to Pulampatti in boats. It was delivered at 
the works at a cost of Es. 6 per ton, hut the supply was irregular 
on account of the charcoal burners, who were unable to work conti- 
nuously owing to the unhealthy state of the jungles at certain 
times of the year. 

Elaborate inquiries were made in the last decade of the Uaturo 
nineteenth century ^ as to whether the iron ores of Salem District 
could be exploited on a commercial scale. It has been suggested 
that blast furnaces might he erected at Kadaiyampatti and 
Hanuma-tirtam, the former to serve the Kanja-malai deposits, 


history of the Porto Novo Iron Company is given in the South Arcot 
Gazetteer j pp, 283 to 290. 

^According to Mr. Le Pann, Vol. I, p* 99, the Kanja-malai bed was worked as 
late as 1861. Mr. May lor, at that time Manager of the Porto Novo Iron 
Company’s works, estimated that the yield from Kanja-malai ore was about 05 
per cent of pig iron, andl the quantity of charcoal required was 3| tons to every 
ton. of iron produced. . , 

^ See Sir Thomas Holland’s paper on the Iron Ore and Iron Industries 
of the Salem District and Imperial Institti^p ^^andbooh on Iron, No, 8 (1892), 
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and tte latter those of Tirfca-malai. Oaloulating on the basis of 
one acre of forest to half a ton of wood animally, one ton of wood 
to 4 ewt. of charcoal, 17 owt. of charcoal to one ton of pig-iron, 
and 3|- tons of charcoal to one ton of wronght-iron, it would 
require acres of forest to produce one ton of pig-iron and 35 
acres to produce a ton of wrought-iron^. The estimated outturn 
arrived at, taking into account (1) the produce of all the forests 
within 10 miles of the blast furnace, or (2) the produce within a 
radius of 16 miles, is as follows : — 



WT'cnght-iron, 

Pig-iron. 

Kadaiyamp^atti 

Ten miles radius. 

• # • • • # . *1* 

1,617 

6,669 

Hanuma-tirtam 

.. .. 

1,403 

5,776 


Total . . 

3,020 

12,435 

Kadaiyampatti 

Sixteen miles radim* 

2,843 

11,706 

Hanuma-tirtam 


2,363 

9,729 


Total .. 

5,206 

21,435 


Experts declare that no blast furnace on modern lines can pay, 
unless the annual output reaches 10,000 tons of pig. It is only 
Eadaiyampatti that could supply the fuel for this. But if opera- 
tions were conducted on a scale of sufficient magnitude to supply 
a blast furnace, the cost of labour would be indefinitely enhanced ; 
for Kadaiy ampatti and Hanuma*tirtam are two of the most feverish 
spots in the District, and coolies would never settle in either 
locality, unless induced to do so hy very ample wages. Moreover, 
to work the forests properly, feeder roads should be opened at 
heavy cost. Again, the cost of transit of ore to furnace, and pig to 
rail must be faced, a cost which crushed the Porto Novo Company, 
In fine, little prospect exists of a blast furnace stoked with charcoal 
ever pay ing in Salem District. The adoption of large numbers of 
small furnaces of an improved type might be attended with 
success, as it has in parts of America and in Styria where similar 
problems present themselves. Possibly further advances in electric 
metallurgy may eventually solve the fuel difficulty. 


^ These figures are tahen from a memoraudtim of the Collector of Salem 
No. 2784, dated 24th. September 1894. The estimates adopted by Sir Thomas 
Holland m his pamphlet, which worked out at 23 acres for a ton of pig-iron, were 
warmly disymted by Mr. 0.^, MaoMinn (See Indian Agriculturalist of 8th April 
1893, page 196), who estimated that 10 acres would suffice. 
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Salem iron-ores contain practically no phosphorus or snlphnr CHAP, pi. 
and are therefore well suited for manafaetiiring the better,: quality., iNBusrRiEa,. 
of wroiight-iron or steel. , 

Indian steel was famous from the days of Alexander to the C'^) Steel, 
days of Marco Polo, and it is probable that steel has been manu- 
factured in Salem District from a very remote period. In the first 
half of the nineteenth century steel was bronght to England, some- 
times in the form of conical ingots, and sometimes ^ in flat round 
cahes. The conical ingots were evidently wootz, made, as is still 
done in Trichinopoly, by carburising wrought-iron in crucibles, a 
principle which was not applied in England till 1800^. The flat 
cakes of steel which are still made in Salem District are produced 
by quite a different process, namely, by the partial removal by 
oxidization of the carbon in cast-iron, as in the open hearth 
finery of Styria and Carinthia and in the ordinary puddling of 
pig-iron. The process as now carried on is thus described. 

lu the manufacture of wrought-iron, certain easily fusible 
beads of iron are produced, and melt off as shot. These are in 
reality highly carburised particles of ca.st-iron, and it is from these 
that the steel is made. The shot are first pounded in a stone 
mortar with a pestle of the kind ordinarily used for pounding rice. 

By this process the small particles of slag adhering to the shot are 
removed, and the cast-iron receives an imperfect polish. The 
powdered slag-material is separated by sifting in the ordinary 
manner in a winnow. A hole is dug in the ground about 1' deep 
and about V in diameter. At one side a semi-circular groove is 
excavated from the surface to the bottom of the pit. A large cake 
of soft clay serves to divide this small excavation from the other 
part of the pit, and the smaller chamber serves as the finery in 
which the steel is made. The bottom of this is first covered with 
a layer of dirty quartz, obtained from sifting the crushed ore when 
dressing the magnetite for the furnace. On this hearth of quartz 
an ignited coal is placed, and the small chamber is filled with 
charcoal. A tuyere, previously built in with the clay-partition, 
points downwards at an angle of about 45 degrees, and receives the 
nozzles of two goat-skin bellows, by which a continuous blast is 
maintained. The shot are first wetted and thrown upon the char- 
coal, the amount nsed being governed by pure guess-work, as in 
the wrought-iron smelting. The blast is continued for about half 
an hour, when the process of decarburisation is complete, and the 
tuyere and clay-partition are broken down for the removal of the 

^ TRe acootmt which follows is taken from Sir Thomas Holland's Report of 
1892 on the manufacture of steel in Salem Bistriefc, 

2 The same principle governed the later patent of Mackintosh, and has since 
been modified to the modern cementation process foz' the conversion of bar-iron 
into ‘‘ blister steel ” and in ‘' case hardening,’* , 
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steel-cake, wMoh is first slightly cooled by a dash of water, and 
then hammered to remove the casing of slag which has formed 
around it. The woi'kers are quite aware of the fact that if they 
continued the process too long, the resulting product would be of 
no more use than ordinary wrought-iron. It seems eurious that 
Pariahs should adopt this interesting process for the manufacture 
of steel, whilst the typical wootz is made in such an entirely 
different manner. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century the enterprise of 
the late Ariinachala Asari made vSalera famous throughout India, 
and his hunting-knives and pig-sticking lances were in great 
demand. The manufacture of silver-and gold-mounted cheetah- 
tooth pen-knives still continues a charaeteristie local industry. 

It would seem that the advent of the Eailway has killed the 
indigenous arts of metallurgy, for even in Edappadi, where brass 
work is the hereditary occupation of about 30 families, the easting 
of brass has largely given place to the boating out of sheet-brass. 
The same remark holds good of Muttu-Nayakkan-patti, near 
Omalur, another local, centre of brass-casting. In Salem itself no 
brass is cast, but the manufacture of pots and pans by the local 
Asaris from beaten sheet-brass is an industry of importance. 

Charcoal burning is carried on on a commercial scale not only 
in the Eeserved Forests, but also in the Palaiyams of Berikai 
and Siilagiri. There is a large export to Bangalore and the Kolar 
Gold Field, as well as to Erode. 

Baskets are usually made of bamboo, and the industry is 
chiefly carried on by Medaras or Vedakkarars. 

Perhaps the most important product of the Vedakkarars’ art is 
the familiar bamboo-matting, used for flooring and for the con- 
struotion of temporary sheds and pandals. Their usual size is five 
cubits square, but they are made of any size to order, and in floor- 
ing the house the mat-makers prefer to weave the mat in one 
piece VI situ. The best quality of bamboo-matting is the so- 
called “ green-mat,” made solely of the smooth exterior shavings 
of the bamboo. Another item of importance is the manufacture 
of baskets for coffee seedlings, about 8'" in diameter and long, 
sold at Rs. 5 per thousand. Strong baskets are made in large 
quantities for the transport of mangoes and oranges ; bread- 
baskets, fish-baskets, baskets for carrying fowls, baskets for band- 
baling irrigation, winnows, fans, bird-cages, hen-coops, are 
among the useful articles that these simple workmen will turn out. 
Unfortunately . most of them are indebted to contractors, who 
enjoy a hig share of the profits of their industry. 
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Grass mats (mostly of korai gmBS, Ci/per us rotundus)^ are made 
ill. ma,iiy villages, tliG workers being nsnally Labbai women. 
The /wae grass used in Salem is imported from Trichiiiopoly, 
that used in Dharmapiiri Talnk is cut on the hanks of the Sanat- 
kumara-nadi. The mat-makers dye the grass thomselv'es, the 
favourite colours being white, red, black and green. The patterns 
produced are not very elegant. A mat is worth about 10 annas. 
Mats of date-leaf are made at Maranda-haUi. 

The chief fibres of economical importance in the District are 
those of (1) palmyra, (2) coco-nut, (3) aloe, and (4) jaiiappu 

san-hemp, Crotalaria junoea). None of these are manufactured 
on a large scale. 

The manufacture of indigo has been carried on in Attur 
Talnk from time immemorial. The industry w^as w'orfced up by 
Mr. Heath, who, in 1883, sold the business, virtually a monopoly, 
to Mr. G. F. Fischer. At that time there were works at Salem, 
Kadaiyampatti, Vellalagiindam, Narasingapuram, Sarvay, Malli- 
karai, Singapnram, Siruvachar, Viraganur and other places. The 
indigenous method of manufacture was to steep the loaves of 
aviH {Ind/i(jofera tinctorid)^ or veppCdai [Wright ia iinctoria) in 
water in large earthen pots, embedded in the ground. The leaves 
were allowed to ferment, and were then beaten with paddles ; the 
mixture was then boiled till it became viscid like boiling jaggery. 
It was next allowed to cool in a shady place, and when cooled, the 
residue was cut into cakes, and sent to market. 

The system now in vogue of precipitating the colouring matter 
with lime--water in a vat or cistern was introduced, it is said, by 
Mr. James Fischer. The process is as follo-ws : — leaves are 
cut and tied into bundles. From 10 to 15 btu^ams of them (1 
hdram = 20 maunds), are placed overnight in the steeping vat, a 
brick chamber lined with cement. The leaves are battened down 
by means of beams attached to pegs in the sides of the vat, and 
water is run in till all the leaves are submerged* The leaves 
soak all night, and at 6 a.m. the fermenting liquid is let out into 
the beating-vat, situated at a lower level, and coolies work it 
about with paddles till 10 or 11 a.m, - Lime-water is then added, 
and within an hour the fluid clears, and the precipitated indigo 
settles. The clear water is then run ofl, and the sediment is 
strained through a thin cloth, and passed into a copper vessel ; 
clean water being added, lime-water is then sprinkled over it, and 
the mixture is again worked with a paddle ; after about 15 minutes 
the solid matter is deposited, and the water is drawn off through 
a syphon. The precipitate is then boiled, and when it attains 

^ Vep^alm leaves are no longer used for the manufacture of indigo. 
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the proper consistency, it is ponred into a thick canvas sheet, sup- 
ported OB a bamboo frame. The sheet acts as a filter, allowing 
the clear water to drain off, and retaining the indigo as a thick 
paste. This paste is covered for the night, and on the following 
morning snperfliions moisture is expelleil by means of a’ screw- 
press ; the residue is out into cakes and dried in the sun, 

Mr- Fischer’s first factory was set up in about 1860 in 
Ponnammapet, a suburb of Salem. Factories at Eadaiyampatti, 
Piittira-Kavundan'palaiyam, Singapuram, Attur, Talaivasal and 
other places followed. Rival factories on the lines adopted by 
Mr. Fischer were soon started at Ettappur, Aragalur and other 
places. The industry flourished till about 1894, when the com- 
petition of sjnthetic indigo began to be felt. Mr. Fischer then 
closed down his factories and sold them. In 1911 there were 31 
factories in Attur Taluk, and a few more in Salem, all in the 
hands of Indian capitalists. The factory owmers obtain the seeds 
from Nellore and other northern districts, and distribute them to 
the ryots on the condition that the whole of the produce is made 
over to the manufacturer who advances the seed. The manu- 
facturer pays the ryot about 12 annas per hdram for the leaves, 
and the refuse is the perquisite of the ryot, who uses it for manure 
(p. 227). 

There is abundance of good building-stone which has never 
been commercially exploited. Grneiss lends itself readily to 
manipulation, for flat slabs of any portable size and of uniform 
thickness can be obtained by applying fire evenly over the 
surface of the living rock. To give the slabs the required shape, 
shallow holes are drilled along the surface. 

Large quantities of steatite vessels, pots, bowls, plates, dishes, 
etc., are manufactured in Attur andOmalur Taluks, and exported 
to the Districts of Tanjore and Triobinopoly, where they are in 
great demand among Brahmans. (See p. 38.) 

Other industries of local importance are the manufacture of 
palmyra-jaggery (especially in the Firkas of Mecheri and Edap- 
padi), tobacco (an important industry in Attur Taluk), cane-jag- 
gery, saltpetre (at Edappadi, see VoL II, pp. 273 and 79) and 
pottery. 

The trade of the District may be described as centrifugal. 
That of Hosur gravitates towards Bangalore ; that of Krishnagiri 
to Tiruppattur and the Railway ; tJttankarai trade hovers between 
Tiruppattur and South Arodt, that of Dharmapuri between Salem 
and the Eailw^ay ; Attur trade is divided between South Arcot and 
Trichinopoly ; that of Tiruohengodu between Coimbatore and the 
Railway. Salem is the only important centre ; it attracts a certain 
amount of trade from aU the adjacent taluks (Dharmapuri, 
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TiruehongSclu, Uttankarai, and Attnr), and lias an extensive CHAP. Yl. 
export and import trade. Tiude. 

, The economic centres of distribution and exchange are the •w'oekiy 
weekly markets held all over the District. It is in these fairs, or Markets. 

shandies/’ that the ryot disposes of his produce, and purchases 
salt, chillies, cloths and other necessities of life. Wholesale mer- 
chants attend the larger markets, and buy in stock on advantageous 
terms. Petty traders visit a series of shandies, 4 or 5 in a week, 
in regular rotation, buying in one and selling in another, eking 
out a profit of 3 or 4 annas a day. Shandies are known by the 
day of tlie week on which they occur, and not, as a rule, by the 
name of the place in which they are held. There are in the 
District 129 shandies, of which 44 are controlled by the Taluk 
Boards and produce a revenue of some Ks. 12,480, 

The chief trade in the District is in agricultural produce, 
cloth, cattle, salt and oils. There is also a large export by rail of 
raw hides and forest produce. 

The trade in agricultnral produce is mainly in the hands of (1) Trade 
Komatis. It is also shared in by Muhammadans, and in the 
Balaghat by Liugayats, in theBaramahalby Yaniyars^ Janappars, 

Balijas and Gollas, in the Talaghatby Sembadavans and Nagarattu 
Ohettis. 

The business which combines grain trade with money-lending 
is perhaps the most lucrative in the District. In the days when 
the ryots’ first kist fell due in December, full advantage was taken 
by capitalists of the fact that the crops could not be placed on the 
market till January. Advances were freely made on the security 
of the presumptive crops. At harvest-time the loan was paid back 
in its equivalent of grain at the current market price, and a 
stipulated quantity per rupee of the loan was added by way of 
interest. As the big grain merchants are well in touch with each 
other all over the District, it is easy for them to reduce the 
market-price of grain at harvest-time, so that they can recover 
their loans on the most favourable terms. The ryot must 
realise his produce as soon as harvested, for he has his last 
to pay. The merchants, having called in all their dues, can 
afford to wait for the inevitable rise of prices before they sell. 

In this way the money-lenders tend to corner ” the food supply 
of the District annually, and their profits by way of interest are 
far larger than they appear to be from the terms of the contract. 

The lender generally makes a clean profit of not less than 26 per 
cent on his outlay. It is said that since the abolition of the 
December kist in 1906, this practice is on the wane. The middle- 
men usually buy up tbeir grain at shandies, and some send their 
agents to the villages at harvest-time to buy grain cash down. 
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Krislinagiri moreliaiits invest largely in Hosnr ragi, ■wliicb. they 
stock, and sell on commission. The larger grain exporters sell to 
Madras dealers on a commission of one anna in the rupee. 

Trade in European textile fabrics is mainly in the hands of 
Muhammadans. Xomatis are the chief dealers in oonntry-made 
cloths, though in some caaes the weaving communities themselves, 
Patnidkarans, Kaikdlars, Devangas and Sales trade in their 
own products. In the Baramahal and Balaghat the local manu- 
factures do not exceed the local demand, but from Salem Taluk 
there is an extensive export trade. The middlemen in Salem 
receive from the manufacturer one anna in the rupee on the total 
value of the cloths sent, and they are also said to get six pies per 
cloth from the retail dealer. 

In out-of-the-way tracts, enterprising Labhais from Palli-patti, 
in Karur Taluk of Trichinopoly District, hawk cloths on a system 
of six months’ credit, on account of which they are called 
Arumasa-hadan-karars. They first visit the villages during the 
cultivation season, and they return to claim their dues at harvest- 
time. Their prices are fixed high enough to cover the losses 
inovitahle to unsecured credit, but to an ignorant ryot a stiff price 
is a trifle compared with the advantages of having the goods 
brought to his door, and postponing pa^^ment for six months. 

The cattle trade of the District is almost entirely in the hands 
of Janappars, except for petty transactions between villagers. 
The centre of this trade is in the Peunilgaram Division. All male 
calves bred in the Kaveri-side forests arc sold before they complete 
their first year, for a calf which is allowed to mature in the forests 
can never be domesticated. 

Before the outbreak of plague, most of the saleable calves were 
disposed of during the festivals at MathSsvaran-malai (Kollegal 
Taluk, thrice a year), Mecheri (February), Adaman-kottai (March) ^ 
and Natta-halli (April) \ Attendance at these festivals is now 
restricted by Plague Regulations, and the cattle trade has gravitated 
to the weekly market at Pappara-patti. The trade is in the hands 
of petty brokers, resident at Permagaram, Halaipuram, Matam and 
other places in Pennagaram Division. These brokers own but 
little capital, and usually 4 or 5 of them work in partnership. 
They start in person for the forest pens on Fridays, effect their 
purchases on the Saturday, Sunday, or Monday, return with their 
ealves to their villages by Wednesday, and dispose of them at 
Pappara-patti on the next day. The price is usually fixed not at 
so much per calf, but at so many calves per Es. 100. 

^ Or 15rattad<i-halli, a wHago 7 xailes from Dbarmapuri near the PennSgaram 
road, and adjoining Ind-Qr, 
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The purchasers at Pappara-patti are iisually Janappars, resident 
in the Baramahal taluks. These Janappars, in their turU) sell 
the calves to ryots resident in Mysore State. The Mysore ryots 
rear and train the cattle till they are full grown ; then sell them 
back once more to Janappars, who dispose of them in the districts of 
the East Coast, the chief markets being Tiruvannamalai, Srirangam, 
Madura, and Negapatam. From the latter place large numbers 
are exported on credit, at the risk of the Baramahal Janappars, to 
agents in Singapore and Penang, and it is said that the outstand- 
ings on this account with the Janappars of the three villages of 
Kannanda-halli,Perungopana-halliandMadra halli, in Krishnagiri 
Taluk, amount to nearly half a lakh of rupees. Exact figures are 
not available to show how many cattle are exported from the 
District annually, but statistics gathered at the temporary Traffic 
Ecgistoring Office, established at Eaya-kota in 1901 with a view 
to ascertaining the merits of a railway project from Hosnr to the 
plains, show that for the six months, November 1901 to March 
1902, a monthly average of nearly 4,600 head of cattle passed 
down the ghats, against an average of about 1,060 travelling up. 
Of the 4,600, over 4,100 went via Dharmapuri, the rest via Krishna- 
giri, and about three out of every four came from Kela-mangalam, 
where, during the busy season, between 1,000 and 1,500 head of 
cattle change hands every Sunday shandy. 

Cattle dealers have a curious way of clinching a bargain. As 
soon as a price is agreed upon, the vendor places small pieces of 
cow-dung in tho hands of the purchaser, after which formality 
neither party dare recede from the contract. When the beast is 
sold, the rope by which it was led, and the brass ornaments on its 
horns, are removed and retained by the seller. 

Most of the salt for the Talaghat taluks, as well as tJttankarai, 
is imported from the Madras Depot. In Hosnr, and parts of 
Krishnagiri and Dharmapuri, Bombay salt is preferred. Bombay 
salt is imported through Bangalore and Calicut. As salt is 
usually bought wholesale by 'weight, and retailed by measure, 
the lighter the salt and the larger the crystals, the greater the 
merchants’ profits. For those qualities Bombay salt is preferred 
to Madras salt. Blackish dirty salt is in favour with the people, 
as it is said to be more saline. 

The wholesale salt trade, like that in grain and cloth, is 
mainly in the hands of Komatis and Muhammadans. Shevapet is 
the central emporium, the Shevapet merchants supplying dealers 
in the adjoining taluks, and allowing IJ per cent commission on 
the valne of salt purchased. The salt is disposed of in shandies, 
where it is either sold or bartered in small quantities for 
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agricultural produce. Some grain tradero in Hoslir Taluk take 
salt with them to the Tillages, and eschange it for nmstard-seod. 

The hulk of the oil trade is in the hands of the enterprising 
Vanijar comniumtyn though the Komatis and Balijas have a 
share in it, and in Tiruchengodu the Scmbadavans take the lead 
in the manufacture and export of castor-oil. From the Bara- 
mahal the gingellj-oil of Kaveri-patnam and Dharmapiiri finds its 
way all over South India. 

Most of the exports hj rail are raw products, the only manu- 
factured articles of importance being cotton* cloths from Salem and 
the stations in TiriichengSdu Taluk ; dressed skins from Dharma- 
puri, Krishnagiri and Salem ; and gunny -hags, brass and iron 
work, and indigo from Salem ; bamboo mats from the stations at 
the foot of the Shevaroys ; unrefined sugar from Dharmapiiri, and 
jaggery from Salem and from the Taluk of Tirnehengodn. 

Cereals and pulses travel freely all over the District, and largo 
quantities are exported. The chief centres for rice and paddy 
export are Krishnagiri, Dharmapuri, Salem, Sankaridrug and the 
southern stations of Uttankarai Taluk. Fruit and vegetables are 
sent from stations both in the Baramahal and Talaghat, custard- 
apples are a speciality of Bargur, be tob leaves of Sankaridrug, 
and ground-nuts, aroca-nuts, chillies and onions of Salem. 
Tobacco finds an outlet at Salem, Samalpatti, Dasampatti and 
Morapptlr, and raw cotton at Sankaridrug and Anangur ; Salem 
and the stations in Tiruchengodn Talnk export ghee; oil-seeds, 
both castor and gingelly, are railed from Krishnagiri and Dharma- 
puri, and most of the stations between Samalpatti and Salem ; 
gingelly-oil is sent from Krishnagiri, Samalpatti and Morappur, 
and castor-oil from. Sankaridrug ; oil-cake is an important item 
at Krishnagiri, Kadaiyampatti, Salem, and Sankaridrug, while 
coffee is sent from Salem, Kadaiyampatti, and Bommidi. 

The chief items of forest produce are tamarind^ and tanning 
barks, which are exported from most of the stations in tJttan- 
karai Taluk, and also from Krishnagiri and Dharmapuri. The 
stations round the foot of the Shevaroys provide gall-nuts, timber, 
bamboos and fuel. Gall-nuts are also railed from Samalpatti, 
and firewood from Sankaridrug. Krishnagiri exports charcoal, 
and there is a trade in palmyra fibres^ from Tiruchengodn Taluk, 
while Dasampatti and Samalpatti export quantities of dried leaves 


^ Tamarind produce is usually gathered in March, 

^ A loose fibre which surrounds the base of the leaf-stalk ” (Watt, page 
170). The export is confined to the months of July, August and September j 
the Tahsildar writes that about 80 bales, valued at Es, 500, are purchased per 
week by Erode merohanis, who send them to Tiiticorin. 
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(cliieflj of BaiiyaB, Ficus indica) to bo stitched into food-plates 
for the higher caste Hindus, 

Lastly there is a large export of raw skins from all the 
Talaghat stations, as well as from Krishnagiri, Dharmapuri, 
Dasampatti and Morappnr, and horns are exported from Salem. 

Rail-borne imports are less varied, English piece-goods and 
yarns, alizarine, kerosine oil, salt, foreign liquors, copper, brass, 
and iron are freely imported from Madras. Cotton cloths and 
twist of Indian manufacture from the southern districts of the 
Madras Presidency, and timber, pepper, spices, betel, and salt-fish 
from Malabar. Ouriously enough, there is a considerable import 
of cereals and pulses, especially of rice, from adjoining districts, 
and Salem City stands easily first in the extent and variety of its 
demands. 

The weights in vogue are common to the Presidency. 

16 pies = 1 palam of 3 tolas. 

8 palams = 1 seer {ser) of 24 tolas. 

5 seers = I viss. 

8 visa = 1 maund. 

20 maunds = 1 kandogam (Anglice “ candy j. 

In some parts of the District the pothi of 10 mannds of 960 
tolas, is more generally used than the candy. The bdram (load), 
muUai (bundle), and sattai are also used for weights of 10 maunds 
and upwards. A bdram of jaggery in Easipnram Division equals 
20 maunds. A peitai-padi = 1 ,000 tolas. Merchants in the north- 
ern Baramahal are said to allow an excess of 2 padams for every 
viss bought or sold on almost all articles. 

In Hosur and Krishnagiri Taluks the seor is the chief unit, 
A half palam is called chattdh (Hindustani for “ one-sixteenth ’’’). 
A polam = ara-pdm (-g- x i.e., of a seer), palams = pwou 
(i.e., I seer), four pdmlu = 1 seer. Similarly a quarter viss = 
Bavdr-ser, a half viss = adai ser^ and a viss = pdneh-ser (corrupted 
into pancher)y from Hindustani words denoting l^-, 2|- and 5 
respectively. These taluks also use the dadiyam of 2 viss. 

Goldsmiths employ the following scale: 4 paddy -seeds = 1 
kundumani (the familiar scarlet seed of Abrus precatorius), 32 
kundtmanis = 1 vardlian*edai (pagoda), 3^ pagodas 1 rupee. 

The weight of a sovereign is variously estimated at 2 - 3 ^-, 2|- 
and 2^ pagodas, discrepancies which suggest that their methods 
are not very exact. In Salem goldsmiths keep a series of weights 
representing 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, and sometimes 20 and SO pagodas, 
and the sub-multiples of the same, -I, and Bead speaks of a 
grain of ragi as a goldsmith^s weight. 
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Teliigu weights are iised by goldsmiths in Hostir in the 
folio wing scale : — 

4 girnginjas^ kunduManis or pdtikas =■ 1 ruha, 

9 rUkas = 1 varaha (pagoda). 

80 ruhas or 3% mralia = 1 tola. 

Brass and bell-metal are sold by the padi of 12-^ seers in 
Easipnram Division. 

The Tdttal is used in weighing hides, and also sheet-brass. 
It is said to approximate to one pound. Its equivalent is variously 
estimated at 38 1, 39 and 40 tolas. There are 24 or 2o TdUal% to 
ainiaund of 960 to 1,000 tolas’ weight. Hides, however, are more 
commonly sold by number. In Attiir Taluk indigo is sold by the 
rdttal^ 500 of which make a hdram^ and 25 a maand. 

There are four kinds of scale : — 

(1) The needle-balance ”, ordinary metal scales with 
indicator. 

(2) The ‘^rod-balance ”, a simple wooden erosvS-beam, sus- 
pended in the middle by a string. It is sometimes called ‘‘ ndmmn 
balance ” from its resemblance to an inverted Tengalai ndmam. 
In Hosur it is called chintdl or takhadi. 


(3) The spring-balance, sometimes called rdital-^odiXo ”, 
used chiefly in weighing hides, wool, palmyra-fibre, yarn, jaggery, 
and tamarind. 

(4) The rmUattU'-kol^ velU-kol^ seda-^kol or tUkku^kol, a 
balance on the principle of a steel-yard. It consists of a rod 
marked at regular intervals to indicate different weights. A single 
scale is attached at the first notch (called mttmgi-vdy) either to a 
hook or by simple tying. The rod is then suspended by a looped 
string, which is moved backwards or forwards till the rod becomes 

. horizontal. The notch at which the loop rests indicates the 
weight. The notches are called the and there may be 10 or 
20 of them. Vegetables, cotton-seeds and tamarind are sold at 
so many my ^or panam (two annas). In a 20 notch balance, the 
2nd my = about 8|- viss, the Srd = 2|- viss, the 7th =: 1 viss, the 
15th = 10 palamH^\ho 18th = 4 palams^ and so ou.^ Spun cotton is 
weighed on a similar balance with slightly different intervals. 
Measures o£ Till 1873 local grain measures were in vogue. The existence 
capacity. of two or three standards in one taluk was comparatively a small 
evil, for even in a single village a duplicate system sometimes 
prevailed, and it is still commonly said that grain merchants, who 


^ A scale m use in Salem Taluk, but not very commonly, is Ist notcb” i 
viss, 2nd = 1 viss, Srd =s If viss, 4tii == i viss, and so on. 
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deal with Malayalis, measure the grain they receive in measures 
of larger capacity than those they use in selling, and so add hand- 
somely to their profits. 

In the early seventies, however, it was realised that official 
returns of current prices were valueless so long as the standards 
of no two recording stations agreed. In 1873, accordingly, an 
attempt was made to express the various local measures in terms 
of imperial seers.^ The basis of eomparison was the weight of 
rice, in tolas, that each local measure would hold, and it was found 
that in Salem District two measures prevailed ; (1) a padi which 
contained from 118 to 150 tolas, and (2) a manam which held 
from 63 to 86 tolas of rice “ heaped moderately.” 

The object of these calculations was to standardise tho price 
returns, and not the local measures. Between 1876 and 1879, 
however, the practice of officially stamping approved measures 
was introduced. Local officers were left to themselves to decide 
the standard that should be officially recognised in each recording 
station. Not nnaaturally, tho Board’s list of tolas per local 
measure was adopted as a basis for the stamping operations. But 
the Board’s estimates themselves were based on uncertain data, 
because the local measures were all of different diameter, a 
circumstance which vitiated the estimated allowance for 
heaping.” Moreover, most of the measures on which the cal- 
culations were based were of bamboo, and of all shapes and sizes. 
But these inaccuracies were a trifle compared with the vagaries of 
local officers in applying the Board’s standards. The universal 
practice in the District was to estimate capacity by tola- weight of 
gram, and not of rice. The test by volume of water was nowhere 
adopted. Now ordinary gram is 3 or 4 per cent heavier than 
rice, and the difference in weight between old and new gram is 16 
or 17 per cent ; old, new, or mixed gram was adopted as a test 
by the stamping maistries, to suit their own interest, or please the 
merchant who brought the measure. ' ■ The Assistant Collector 
ordered the introduction of the Salem measure (136 tolas gram) 
into Attiir, where the true standard was 154 gram; a stamping 
maistry transferred from Salem to Namakkal introduced without 
orders the Salem measure, altering the standard from 150 tolas 
gram (double measure) to 136^; the Vaniyambadi Sub-Magistrate 
altered, without any authority, the town standard from 86 tolas 
rice to 90 tolas gram, and the Sub-Oolleetor took it into his head 
that it would be a good thing to introduce ihQ pahha seer of 80 

^ B.P.61 of 15-1--73. ‘ 

® The Board's tables showed 132 tolas* This represented the weight of 
rice in a Salem measure sfcniok ** j 130 tolas was the locally recognised 
“ heaped ” content. See B.P, 1223 of 9-6-79. 
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tolas into the Suh-Divisioa, and ordered accordingly, hut he made 
a mess of it, for, instead of a seer of 80 tolas xioe, he introduced 
one of about 77 tolas, as the 80 tolas was weighed in gram.’’ ^ At 
Easipuram people complained that the new measure, though sup- 
posed to be 136 tolas, was really one-eighth measure larger than 
the old mmmll measure, which was 144 tolas. This was due to the 
use of fresh gram as a test hy the stamping maistry, and a similar 
complaint was received from Dharmapuri. 

To clear the confusion it was decided to fix two standards for 
the District, approximating them as closely as possible to local 
usage. In the four Talaghat taluks a standard of 150 tolas rice 
was sanctioned, tJttankarai taking as its standard the half 
measure of 75 tolas. The second standard of 86 tolas was adopt- 
ed in the three taluks of the Sub-Division. The test was made by 
volnme of water. These two standards continued up to Ist July 
1902, when the Madras M^easure of 62^ fluid ounces, 4J inches in 
diameter, containing 132 tolas weight of rice heaped, with itssiih- 
multiples, was adopted throughout the District.^ The Madras 
Measure has not yet been thoroughly popularised, and tbe old 
measures of 1880 are generally preferred. 

The favourite scale is 

4 olloeks 3= 1 manam (J Madras measure). 

4 mdnams = 1 vallam (2 Madras measures). 

40 mllams = 1 kandagam or puUi (80 Madras Measures). 

The mdnam is half a Madras Measure, and the word paM or 
' measure ’ is generally applied to the mdnam^ which is in more 
general use than the full Madras Measure. The handagam is not 
a constant quantity for, in the southern taluks, the old measure 
oontaining 150 tolas of rice is frequently used as the unit, four 
to a 'Dallam. Instead of the kandagam., in some parts of the 
District a modd of 16 mllams (32 Madras Measures) and ^pothi of 
6 modds or 96 vallams (192 Madras Measures) is preferred. The 
kalam of 12 marakkdU is only used in the east of Attur Taluk, 
bordering on South Arcot. 

The Telugu system in vogue at Hostir is as follows : — 

2 giddalu = 1 sola, 

14 solas = 1 mdniha. 

2 mdnihas — 1 balla. 

2 ballas = 1 ibhaliga, 

2 ibbaligas = 1 tumn (Kanarese holaga), 

10 iumus = 1 pandhwnu. 

2 pandhumus 1 
or 20 tUmus J 


1 (Kanarese handaga). 


B.P. 930 of 9-7-80. 


^ B.P. 205 of 16-9-01* 
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Separate measures aro kept for 2, 3, 4 and 5 tUmus, Two tUmm CHAP. yi 
make one Weigitts 

In Krislmagiri the se.er^’ is iised as a measure of capaeit^". measures 
I t contains 86 tolas’ weight of heaped rice^ and is the same as the >-“■ 
old standard grain measure. Eight of these seers make a s<?r- 
vallam, and 40 Ber-vallams = 1 ser-handageum. A Madras Measure 
is equivalent to about of these seers, and roughly 6| seers 
= 1 standard mllam. The standard measures are called kumpain 
(“ Company ”) vallam and kumpani kandagam, to distinguish them 
from the ser-vallam and ser-kandagam^ Krislmagiri people also 
use a sdla^ 4 of which go to mdnam, Wlien paying field-labourers 
in kind, special measures are used known as kuU (coolie) padi and 
krdi-mllam, which are equal to three-fourths of the standard 
mdnam. and vallam respectively. The latter are distinguished as 
muddirai or “stamped.-’^ 

The measures of length in common use are an object lesson in Measures of 
anthropometry. Two fingers’ breadth, {vira-kadai) = I amgulam 
(the length of the first joint of the thumb). Four fingers’ breadth 
= 1 palm. Three palms = I span (jdn). Three spans (or 12 
anguhms) = 1 cubit {umlam)* Pour cubits =: 1 mar (fathom), 
the distance between the tips of the middle fingers when the arms 
are outstretchecL The yard of 2 cubits {gagarn^ a Hindustani 
word) and the foot (ail) are also used. 

The ordinary word for mile is Ml (= '•stone,” i.e., mile- 
stone). A mile is also called mukhdl-ndUgfU-vali^ the distance 
one travels in f ndligai (the Indian hour of 24 minutes). The 
kddam of TJ mligau (=10 miles) is also in used Meal-times 
are sometimes used to describe the length of a journey ; a " break- 
fast-time journey’’ = 8 miles, '' a tiffin-time journey” = 20 
miles, “ a supper-time journey ” = 32 miles. In Hostir Taluk 
kommina kugu^ the distance that the bugle known in Kanarese 
as hommu can be heard, is used for a distance of about 2 
miles. Madakku-dUram^ or anaippu-duram^ signifies the distance 
that the furrow is driven before the plough is turned (about 50 
yards). The word kadu, “ field,” is also used to describe distance. 

" Calling distance ” is of course a familiar expression. Similar 
terms are used in Telugu and Kanarese. 

In selling cloth, Kaikolars us© the word modi to indicate a 
long piece consisting of 8 pairs of men’s cloths or 4 female cloths. 

In measuring land, the square of any long measure was, in the 
time of Bead’s Survey, called (junta in Telugu or Kanarese, and 
hull in Tamil. In the Baramahal for both Wet and Dry lands 

^ The Md<xm corresponds to the well-kaown ;* coss of Binclustani (= San- 
skrit 'krosam., Kan, harddrii Tel. amada), The^^modais made up of 4 ^arugus 
(colloquial farmu) and each ^arugu contains 2,000 mlmus. 
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a clmn, 83 English feet in longth, wis n^nallv adopted, exactly 
half the length of the chain now used in Snrvev, which, when ' 
squared, is equal to r aciv. The Briraniahfil .junta or hili there- > i 
fore = subdivided into 1(5 onnew. ’ 1 

la the Talnghat taluks a variety of guntm existed, and the ■ > 
moasuremeats used for Wet and Drj- laiids were diiferentd , '> 

In Rasipuriim and Ohennagiri, three different standards 
were adopted for Dry lands, viz.. (1) a “ douhlc yutthi,” twice that’ ’ ’‘i 
of Attur; (2) .a “ single f/«nfa ■'* of the Salem standard; (3) the C; ' 
Ooimhatore baliah, 9(5 fathoms square = 8'G acres. In parts of ‘ 


Ooimhatore baliah, 9(5 fathoms square = 8'G acres. In parts of ‘ 
Pennigaram, Dharmapuri and Tenkarai-kOttai, the Oraalur stand- 
ards wore adopted. The buli in Hosur Talnk was 36 feet square, ‘f; 

The PfliMdsA terminology survives in lllitlas, In Rasipurani' 
Division the “ fef/fuA ” is still called " ixilbim,'" and 100 “little 
I;uUs” make one “big hult” or “ scy.” In the south of the 


ako one “big hilt” or “ 


In the south of 


— ■ vj. uxAiq} . ^ , 

District the se>/ varies from l'7;j acres to 2'50, and a big and 

1*1. it - ^ 


little sey are recognised. The “ villains ” vary from 5 to 8 fil 
acres. In Attur there survives a kani {Angiice “ cawney ”), '''''ll 
which is ri2 acres near Gangavalli, and 1 acre elsewhere. la ‘iS 
tJttankarai au anna (-jV kali) is doliueii as a space sufficient to 
gro-w a plantain. In out-of-the-way places the old system of 
estimating area by the quantity of seed required toraiseaerw' 
on it still survives. In Kri.shnagiri Taluk a kandagam waippaefo';® 
= 5 acres. So in the southern taluks a five poihi field,'* ah"" 
“eight vallam field” are spoken of. A midakku or “tom 
(apparently of ploughing-cattlo) = § aero. Anaippu is explaii 
as the area that can ho ploughtnl by 2 pairs of oattle in a day 
varies from half to one acre. Ef-ulam (a “ plough 's-ploughing 

is a similar term. The pangn (“ share ”) still exists in Ins 
villages, and is said to equal IG acres in Dry land, and 
to ^ in Wet. The term is vagtie, however, for it sigaiJ 
merely the shares into which a oommou holding is divided amo 
coparceners.® 


^ Locality. 

Wet or 
Dry. 

: Sisoof ijiinUt or MhU, 

Salem 

.. Dry 

6i X fathoms of 8 ft« .. 

Beiur 

,, Wet 

2t» X ft. ... 

Talaks now included 
in TirnciiengCdn 
_ an(i Omalar. 

Dry 
’ Wet 

21 K 21 fathoms of Oft. 4|iE. 
S2x32ft. ... 

Attur ... 

.. Dry 

36 X 36 fathoms of 6 ft. 4| in* 

Vlragantix ... . 

.. Wet 

9x9 fathoms of 6 ft. 4|i in. 

Rasipnram ... 
Chennagiri 

1 Wet 

32*072 ft. Square ... ... 

^ The Jearai is a 

larger diirlMon of coparcenary land, and is sq 


oontiam Wet wd harden fielfte. Tli© harm li di?ldod i»fco 
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The ryofc’s division of time is an epitome of liis daily life. GHAP. VI. 
About two hours before day-break is the time when Venus Weights 
rises (if Venus happens to be a morning star). Shortly after ^ ^ 

this comes first eock-orowV If he has a garden to be irrigated, ^ 

it is now (4-30 a.m.) baling time.’’ Half an hour later comes 
second eock-erow.” ^ Then there is light in the east, ‘‘ the 
earth becomes visible,” “the sky grows red” and day breaks. 

These expressions convey as definite a meaning to his mind as 
hours and minutes do to those who are used to them. When the 
sun IS “ one mar (fathom) high ” it is “ time to yoke the morning 
plough.” Breakfast-time varies in different localities, according 
to the habits of the people of the place. It ranges between 7 and 
10 A.M. and is variously described as “ early kanji time,” “ morn- 
ing porridge time ” (Tamil = ragi pudding), “ the time 
for eating last night’s rice ” (literally “ old-rice-time”). Between 
8 and 9 a.m. the sun is “one palmyra-tree high,” Between 10 
and 11 A.M. is the “time when cattle are let out for grazing.” 

With noon comes uchi’^kalam^^ (lifeeralJy “ orown-time”), “the 
hour when the sun is over the crown of the head.” Some time 
between 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. the mid-day meal is eaten, at “hot 
rice time ” or “ full-meal time.” Between 1 and 2 p.m, is the 
hour when the sun begins to decline {adi mya). In the heat of 
the day cattle are allowed to rest, but towards 3 p.Mc is “ the time 
when the cattle are driven out.” The “ hour for yoking the 
evening plough ” follows immediately, while at home it is the 
“ time when in a big household they pound kambu ” or “ begin 
to prepare the evening meal.” The downward course of the sun 
is measured again in terms of a “ palmyra tree ” or “ fathom.” 

Then comes “the time when the evening grows dim” (Tamil 
= malai masanga) “ the hour when lamps are lit,” “ when writing 
cannot be read,” “ tlirannya’s hour,” the hour when that 
Demon met his death at the hand of Vishnu, the Man-Lion, 
(Asura-sandhyd-velal), 7 p.m. is “ the hour when the field 
labourer comes home.” “Pudding-time” follows, and shortly 
after one of the household takes food to the watchers in the pens ; 

‘‘ sheep-fold meal-time.” Last comes the “ hour when the village 
becomes quiet ” (^BmU,==ur-adangum’^neram)yajidL the night watch- 
ers leave for the cattle-pens and sheep-folds (Tamil ^ patti-al- 
neram^ literally the “pen-man-hour,” a terseness of expression 
not easy to improve upon). The word jSmam, which properly 
means a watch of 3 hours’ duration at any time of the day or 
night, is applied in Salem District to the hour of mid-night. The 
old vernacular divisions of time are almost obsolete. Even the 

1 Of, S. Markka Gospel, NIT, BO, 
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naUgai oi 24 minutes is not commonlj spoken of. A. ryot, when 
asked at wliat hour of the day an event took plaoe, will asaally 
point to the position the sun then occupied. The rising and set- 
ting of the moon are useful aids to memory, and people who live 
near railways fix time by the passing trains. Eyots who come to 
Court sometimes show a familiarity with hours and minutes which 
their status hardly warrants, a familiarity which is not seldom due 
to ‘‘tutoring.” Very few people can tell the time hy the stars. 
In distributing water from irrigation channels, two systems are 
in vogue to time the “ turns.” One is by the Mnniy a small brass 
bowl with a minute hole in the bottom of it, which is floated on a 
chatty of water and sinks in about 20 minutes.^ The other method 
is for the Nirganti (as the person who distributes the water is 
called) to calculate the time by measuring his shadow. 

On taking charge of the “ Ceded Districts ” in 1792, Read 
and his Assistants were hampered in their administration with a 
‘‘ various and perplexing currency,” which Read did his best to 
“ annihilate.” Both the Hindu system of pagodas and fanams, 
and the Mughal system of molmrs and rupees were in vogue, and 
most puzzling varieties existed of each denomination of coin. Read, 
writing in 1794, gives a list of 29 different gold coins, 15 silver 
coins and 8 copper coins in which revenue clues were tendered. In 
the northern part of the District rents were at the time expressed 
in Kantiraya (“ Kanteroj ”) fanams, and in the south in “ Gopali 
fanams. The former represents the famous mintage of Eantirava 
Narasa Raja of Mysore (1638-59), the origin of the latter is 
uncertain. The pagoda (mralian) existed as far back as the 
Ohaluky a period, and derives its vernacular name from the fact 
that it was impressed with the symbol of a boar, one of the incar- 
nations of Yishnu, and the crest of Ohalukya as well as Vijaya- 
nagar kings. No pagodas were actually minted by Eantirava 
Narasa Raja, but accounts were kept in terms of an imaginary 
^ - 

» Eegarding the Gopali ” fanam Mr. T. Desikachariar. Diwaii Bahadur, 
writes: — 

A Gopali ” fanam weighing more than 5 grains is recorded as having- been 
received in the Madras Government Central Museum in 1874 from the Salem 
District. Neither Captain TnfneU nor Dr. Gersen da Cunha, both of whom have 
published their fanams, nor Sir Walter Elliott, has alluded to the “ Gopaii.” In 
the Kangachari-Desikachari collection is a fanam with the figure of “ Krishna 
with the flute ” Vsnugopala ” in Sanskrit—on the obverse, and the Nao^ari 
legend “ Mva,” standing for “ Sam vat,’ » on the reverse. The fanam with 
s\ich an obverse was probably known in common parlance as the Gopali.’’ 
Chalukya fanams occur now and then in the Salem, BeJlary and Bangalore 
Districts along with « Kanteroys.” The fanam with the %urj of Gopala above 
referred to was probably of the. times of one of the later Chalukyas. ” 

The Madhura-mpala-cMJera is referred to in the Etfcapptxr Sasanam of 
(Vol., II, p. 298). , 
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ooia valued at 10 of his fauaTUs. At the time of Haidar’s usurpa- 
tion, the coins iu geueral ciroulatioa t 

tui-L? Pnliffars of Nagar (=;Bednur lu Shimoga Distiiet, 

Mysore). On the capture of Beduur in 1763 Haidar decided to 
issL hto own coins, adopting the Bednur pagodas as a model. 
Haidar’s pagodas were known to Bead as Bahaduri page as. ip 

in turn issued his own pagodas, which became known as Sultan 

pagodas, and he also minted mohurs and rupees, known mpect- 
Fvely as Sultani Ashrafi and Sultaui or Imami rupees. Ihe coins 
of 4idar and Tipu didnot, it appears, obtain general recognition, 
for Munro, writing in 1796, surmises that all revenue 

the Baramahal were kept in » Naggarie fana™ rf ?! 

same as the Ikkeri coinage of Bedn^). till Tipu substituted 

" Kauteroy ” fanams in their stead. The rapid developmon 

Pondicherry under Dnpleix and his successors led to a large 
development of trade between Pondicherry and Mysore, and 
teavy influx of Pondicherry rupees into the 

of go^ods exported, and to this is probably due the fact, alluded to 
bv Munro, that, among the mercantile classes, rupees were prefei- 
?d to pagodas. When the Company s “Investment was 
established in Salem, Read was called upon to pWe the Co - 
mercial Eesident with Pondicherry rupees. B> 17.)6, kow®ver, 
the coinage of silver at Pondicherry was discontinued, and the 
?ommercil Eesident was asked to take Surat rupees in their 
stead Meanwhile the pagoda system was adhered to in the land 
revenue administration, and revenue accounts were kept terms 
of na-^odas fanams and cash. An attempt was made to establish 
the star pagoda as a standard, and on 29th June 1793, orders were 
issued toVr. Benjamin Eoebuck, Assay Master, to start a mint 
at Krishnagiri, and another at Salem, for the coinage of pagodas, 
fant^ Arcot rupees and duddus, the idea being to convert all 
specie tendered into Company’s com.® The star pagoda was dm- 
d^ed into 45 maili fanams,® and the maihfanam into 80 cash. For 
the convenience of the ryots and Tahsildars, an elaborate Table of 
Exchange was drawn up, subject apparently to Sequent revision, 
dedaring at what rates, in terms of star pagodas, the many corns in 
MreXtion would be accepted at Hovermneut treasuries. Any 
attempt to reduce the list of coins that could be accepted in pay- 
ment of Government dues was fraught with difficulty. As Bead 
Sted out, the various coins wereartioles of trade, and their face 
Fatoe meant not hing. The value of any particular denominat^ 

m. m, of. Uos. 240, 24,7, 359 and 281. 

. Both to toe star pagoda was not 

definltolT protests a^kat Read’s action in calculating 44 

fanams to tlie pagoda, 
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of coia as a medium, of exchange depended on what people would 
giYe for them, and this market value ” fluctuated from time to 
time and varied from place to place. If Government were to 
insist on the revenue being paid in one particular kind of currency, 
the shroffs would he sure to buy up the available coins of that 
currency, and, by creating a “ corner/^ they would inflict great 
hardship on the public. The establishment of mints was a failure ; 
not only was it expensive, it made matters worse, for the 
Company’s coin itself became subject to fluctuations in market 
value. In Easli 1204-05 (1794-6) there was a very considerable 
rise in the value of silver with respect to gold, a rise attributed by 
Head to the discontinuance of the coining of rupees at Pondicherry. 
Hence in 1796 the rupee was iu far greater demand among all 
classes than the star pagoda. The preference for silver was 
accentuated by the fact that there was a large proportion of filed 
and counterfeit star pagodas in circulation, and ryots ran a 
greater risk of being duped if they accepted pagodas instead of 
rupees in exchange for their produce. Throughout the southern 
taluks the rupee had, by 1796, attained such general vogue 
that the Revenue officers settled Revenue demands with the ryots 
in terms of rupees, though for account purposes the amount was 
expressed in pagodas. Almost the whole of the gold coins tendered 
at the Government treasuries were received from merchants, and 
not from ryots. When a ryot borrowed from a merchant, he was 
paid in pagodas, hut bound himself to repay the loan in rupees, 
and it was a common practice for Patels and Tahsildars to sub- 
stitute pagodas for rupees received in the collection of revenue. 
The Kantaraya and Gopali fanams had by this time almost passed 
out of circulation ; in the early years of Read’s administration 
those that were received in collections were re-issued to the troops, 
a proceed.mg which created so much dissatisfaction that it was in 
1794 decided to stop the receipt of them. The coins issued from 
the local mints never attained popularity. Kriahnagiri pagodas 
had actually been rejected both by the Revenue Treasury at 
Madras and by the Paymaster in Salem District. The mint at 
Salem appears to have been closed by 1795. Early in 1796 Munro 
recommended that all the Krishnagiri pagodas should be called in 
and received at their actual value, and re-coined at Madras, and by 
March in the same year the mint at Krishnagiri was discontinued. ^ 

1 Letter from Government to Board of Eevenue Fo. 182, dated 20th March 
1796. There were three coinages of pagodas at Krishmagiii, The first issue 
numbered only 6,788, the second (which contained an excess of pure gold of the 
weight of 2 ragi grains) numbered 17,173, and the third (which had an excess 
of 1| paddy grains’ weight above the Madras standard) numhered 14,875, (8ee 

liecorda.) 
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In February a notification of Eead’s had rednced the nmiiber 
of coins in which revenue payments would he accepted to 
17, namely, star pagodas, Bahaduri pagodas, Siiltani pagodas, 
Ikkeri pagodas, Old and New Porto Novo rupees, Old and New 
Arcot rupees, Old and New Pondicherry rupees, Company's 
rupees, Imami rupees, Kantaraya and Eaja Gopali chakrains, 
inaili fanams, elephant i)ice ^ and Erishna pice. 

The revenue accounts of the Salem District were vnitten up in 
terms of star pagodas, fanams and cash, till well on into the nine- 
teenth century, but meanwEile the Company ’s rupees were steadily 
gaining ground, and in 1835 the controversy was settled once for all 
by the adoption for all India of the Madras rupee of 180 grains. 

The memory of the old notation still lingers. Old people still 
reckon in the '‘pagoda” {pardhan) ol 3 J rupees, and poorer 
classes in the cluddu of 4 pies, six of which make one pawam, the 
general name for a two^anna piece. Thus a half- anna piece is 
popularly called 1-^- duddu or pancm. TJie pie is known as 
dawbidi throughout the Baramahal; less generally so in the 
southern taluks, where kdsu is the usual term, and pazsa is also 
used. In Attur, however, Jedsu = 2 pies, Jalli is another 
name for a pie. In tjttankarai a three-pie piece is called chinm 
duddu- In Hosur and the Bfiramahal two pies are called 
duggdni- A t^wo-anna piece is called beda in Hosur, and “ big 
anna ” (Telugupei<3^a ana) in parts of Krishnagiri. In tjttankarai 
this same coin is Q.dX\QdLchimia panam to distinguish it from periya 
panam^ a term applied to the four-anna piece. This last coin is 
known in Hosur ^.%pdvala. The popular term for a sound coin as 
distinguished from a counterfeit is humpani panam (Company’s 
money). 


^ The Elephant Pico (Arie-l\asii) was first coined by Krishna Raja of Mysore, 
( 1713 » 1731 ). 
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CHAPTEE VIL 
COMMUNICATIONS. 

Roads— History of maintenance— Mr. Orr— Boad Cess— Riileage— Trank Roads 
Sheyaroy Hills— Avenues— Bridges— Ferries. iiAiLWAYS— Famine Feeder 
Lines — B,ailway Projects. Post Office. Telegraphs. 

The British were not the first road-makers in India, Tipu’s 
road-engineering was of no mean order. The best known road 
associated with his name ran through the wild broken country on 
the left bank of the Kaveri to the west of Hosur and Dharmapuri 
Taluhs. The ronte lay from Denkani-kota via Anchetti and 
G-eratti to Pennagara.m, thence via Morasara-halli and Donnakut- 
ta-halli to the Toppur Eiver.^ Wherever this road passed over 
rook or nndulating ground, all vestiges have been washed away by 
over a centary of rain. There are level stretches, however, still 
well preserved, and marked by fine avenues. A portion south of 
Pennagaram would even now be fit for a carriage road, and the 
road can be traced for some distance near Anchetti, and again at 
Morasara-halli. Another important road of Tipu’s time was that 
connecting Krishnagiri with Budi-k5ta. a once important fort in 
Mysore State, seven miles from Bowringpet railway station. It 
is still called Band'ui, 6ni or the Army Boad.’’ ^ The favourite 
Ghat used by Haidar and Tipu for access to the plains was that 
via Eaya-kota, Palakodu and Toppur, The route via Singarapet 
was also used by them. 

The importance of road maintenance did not escape OoL Bead, 
and by 1802 as many as 156 miles of road had been laid down 
round Salem, and planted with avenues throughout. Little 
further was done, however, till Mr. Orr assumed charge of the 
District in 1829. 

To Mr. Orr the District is indebted for its chief roads, grandest 
avenues, and a number of well-built rest-houses kuown as Orris 
Choultries.’’ By 1836 Mr. Orr had made 316 miles of high-road 
at an average cost of Es. 134 per mile, besides 375 miles of cross 
roads ; 20 bridges were built, and 196 stone dams were made, at an 
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aggregate cost of Rs. 14.026. The initial expenditure was made ^ 
almost wholly on his own responsibility, and ^^no better proof 
could he given of his success than the estimation in ■which Ms 
work was held by the natives, who voluntarily agreed to tax them- 
selves for the maintenance of these roads.’! This voluntary tax 
of one rupee per cart wms first imposed in 1836, and continued till 
April 1860. But this was not all. Mr. Orr induced the ryots to 
plant avenues and topes. Under the system introduced by him, 
the number of avenue trees planted up to 1842 amounted to 
129,114, the number previously existing in the District being only 
32,960, and the number of palmyra trees planted amounted to 
1,819,161.^ The ryots were permitted to enjoy the usufruct of 
the avenues and topes they had thus planted on the understand- 
ing that they should keep the roads in repair. “ In those days it 
was a far cry to Madras, and as a rule what ^ master pleased ^ 
was done. Old ryots still tell the tale of the ‘ zulum ’ made by 
the irascible Collector, whose horsewhip occasionally made 
Ramaswami wince ; but generations of grateful travellers and the 
sufferers themselves in the end testified to the profit and comfort 
derived fium these travaux forces. 

After Mr. Orr left the District in 1838, the villagers did not act 
up to their obligations, Government contributions proved inade- 
quate, and the roads soon fell into disrepair, their upkeep had 
before long to be taken over by Government. To meet the 
increasing cost, Government in 1859 imposed a cess of 2 per cent, 
of the land revenue on all lands which enjoyed the benefit of 
Mr. Brett’s Taram Kammi^ the fund so formed to be expended by 
the Collector and the District Engineer on District Roads,” the 
trunk roads still being kept up at the cost of Provincial Funds. 
In 1865 an Act was passed legalising the cess at six pies in 
the rupee on all lands in occupation, under whatever tenure held. 
This Act was superseded by the Local Fund Act lY of 1871. 
Meanwhile the roads had for years been a bone of contention 
between th e Revenue officers and the Public Works Department, 
the former affirming that they did the work cheaper and better 
than the professional department. For some time the work of 
maintenance was divided between the two departments, the 
tendency being gradually to transfer roads from the Department 
of Public Works to the Collector. Finally in 1880 the Local 
Fund Department assumed entire responsibility. 

The mileage of roads in the whole District rose from 1,189 
in 1871-2 to over 1,828 in 1912-13. The figures for the 
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District as at present constituted, are shown in the subjoined 

statement. 


Mileage, Slsfe March 1911. 


Taluk. 

Village. 

Taluk. 

District. 

Total. 

per 10 
square 
miles of 
; ' area.' 


M. 

F. 

M, 

,F. '■ 

H. 

F. 

M. ' 

F. 

M. F. 

Salem 

47 

7 

40 

5 

129 

2 

217 

6 

2 2 

Omalur ... 

21 

4 

74 

6 

59 

3 

155 

5 

4 0 

Tirucliengodu 

31 

1 

86 

1 

76 

3 

193 

5 

3 6 

Attur ... 

22 

1 

71 

3 

63 

3 

156 

7 

1 7 

Diiarmapuri ... 

IS 

2 

23 

0 

136 

3 

177 

5 

1 7 

Krislinagiri ... ... i 

29 

3 

. 57 

2 

131 

6 

218 

3 

3 1 

Uttankai’ai 

26 

3 

110 

1 

88 

0 

224 

4 

'.2 4 ,, 

Hosur ... 

10 

^7.,' 

71 

3 

75 

2 

157 

4. 

1 3 

Total ... 

207 

4 

534 

6 

Vos 

6 

1,501 

7 

.2 


JSTuinber of 
miles and 
furlongs 


In addition to this, some 92 miles of road are maintained by 
the Forest Department.^ 

Before tie construction of railways, the BaramahS^l was the 
tri» junction of three of the most important thoroughfares in the 
Presidency. 

1. The Madras-Oaliout road enters the District near Mattnr at 
mile 150|- and passes through Mattnr, Irnmattnr, Dharmapiiri, 
Toppnr. Omalnr, Tara-mangalam and Sankaridmg, quitting the 
District by the Knmara-palaiyam bridge, opposite BhavEni, at 
mile 246^. 

2. The Madras-Bangalore road branches off from the Calient 
trunk road at Vaniyambadi, and passes through Bargur, Krishna- 
giri, Sulagiri and Hosnr, leaying British territory at the 193rd 
mile, in the limits of Jujumdi village. 

3. The easiest, though not the shortest, route from Bangalore to 
Malabar, passes through Hosur, Eaya-kota and Palakodu, joining 
the Madras trunk road at Adaman-kottai at mile 182-|. 

In addition to these three routes the branch route from 
Omalnr to Salem affords communication via Attnr with Cuddalore, 
and via Namakkal with Trichinopoly. Another useful route is 


^ Tide page 267. 
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from Krishnagiri througli Mattiar and SiBgarapet to Giiddalore, 
though in the early days of British rule it was much infested 
with robbers. Later on, a moi’e direct route with Madras was 
opened by the road from Tiruppattxir to Salem via tjttankarai, 
Harflr and the Man javadi Ghat. 

The Shevaroy Hills are well supplied with roads. From 
Salem access is easily obtained, either by the New Ghat road, 
practicable for carts or even motcr-carSj or the Old Ghat, still used 
by pedestrians, horsemen, chair-coolies and pack-animals. Bridle- 
paths ascend from Kadaiyampatti and from the Man javadi Ghat. 
A road, suitable for wheeled traffic, runs from Yeroand, via Craig- 
more and Vellalakaclai, to Cauvery Peak, and another from 
Yercaud, via Hopeville, to Mangalam,the circuit being completed 
by a road from Mangalam to Oauvery Peak, constructed by Mr. 
S. M. Hight at his own cost. The Now Vaniyar Eoad^ from 
Yercaud to the Manjavadi Ghat, was finished in 1908. 

When the Madras-Calieut ]‘ailw8y was under construction, 
it was hoped that Mallapuram would be the centre of Shevaroy 
Hill traffic, and a railway station of unusually large dimensions was 
begun. In 1858^ a ghat road was constructed by the Forest 
Department, which it was intended to develop into a regular cart- 
road for the conveyance of railway fuel, timber and bamboos. Its 
course ran from Mallapuram up the Veppadi valley, from the 
head of which it rose by zigzags to Muluvi, The total distance 
from Mallapuram to Yercaud was 19 miles (Mallapuram to the foot 
8 miles, ascent to Muluvi 3 miles and from Muluvi to Yercaud 8 
miles). The project was eventually abandoned, the zigzag portion 
of the track is now thickly overgrown with jungle, and much of 
the revetment is washed away. 

The New Ghat road was begun in April 1900. The road 
was opened for traffic in December 1902, though the work was 
not completed till March 1903. The new road branches off from 
the road from Salem to the foot of the Old Ghat at the sixth 
furlong of the fifth mile. For nearly six miles it ascends steadily 
without a turn. It th:n begins to zigzag sharply up the face of 
the great rock mass on which Mundagambadi is situated, and 
after twenty-two turns it reaches the bund of the Yercaud lake. 
The total length is 12 m. 6f. 180 ft., the ruling gradient one in 16. 
There is one girder bridge of 40' span, another of 66'. The actual 
cost was Es. 3,71,000. To secure an unfailing supply of water for 

^ The coristrnotion of the Mallaptiram Ghat road was first recommended by 
Assistant Surgeon England, who died of fever contracted in the survey of the 
Shevaroys in 1824, The road is said to have heen sanctioned between 1840 and 
1850, and 3 miles were constructed, when owing to the outbreak of the Mutiny, 
the scheme was dropped. 
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OHAP. VII. road repairs in dry weather, there is an elaborate arrangement 
B,oads. of pipes, filled partly by gravitation from the Yereand lake, partly 
by an aeroinotor pump. The construction of feeder roads was 
undertaken by the Public Works Department. The cost for 31 
miles 4 furlongs 600 feet of road was Es. 88,179. 

Avenues. No less than l,068i miles of road, over three-fifths of the total 
mileage, are provided with avenues. The finest avenues are in 
the Baramahal, and are composed of tamarind, relieved now and 
again by banyan. The tamarind is more satisfactory for hardiness, 
shade and produce, as the banyan is apt to fall in high winds. 
Tamarind does not thrive well in tiosur and pungam is a poor 
substitute. Perhaps the grandest stretches of avenue in the 
District are on the road from Mahendra-mangalam past Palakodu 
to within a short distance of Dharmapuri. There are some fine 
trees on the trunk road near Podar, in IJttankarai Taluk, and 
south of Toppur in Omalur Taluk, and close to Salem itself, the 
station road between Hastampatti and “ Charing Cross ’’ being 
remarkably picturesque. 

The produce of the avenues is a most valuable asset to the 
Local Funds, though it fluctuates in a startling manner. At the 
beginning of 1910-1911 it was estimated that the avenues con- 
tained 186,705 trees. The avenues in the Sub-Collectorate were 
first rented out in 1865 by Idr. Thomas, then Suh-Collector, on his 
own authority, and in the following year the Board authorised 
the renting out of all the avenues in the District. This resumption 
by (rovernment of the usufruct of trees which Mr. Orr had 
guaranteed to the villagers caused much heart-burniDg, and the 
question of the right of the ryots to the avenues was mooted in 
1872 and decided against them, but in ignorance of the real reason, 
which was that the duty of maintaining the roads was no longer 
exacted from the villagers.^ 

Bridges. ^ traveller passing through the District along the trunk roads 

from Bangalore to Madras via Snlagiri, to Calicut via Toppur, or 
to Cuddalore via Salem, will find the route within District limits 
completely bridged, the bridges near Paranda-palli,^ near Kurubara- 
palli,^ at Bargnr, Toppur, Kumara-palaiyam, Omalur, Salem, Krish- 
napuram, Attur and Talaivasal being substantial enough for all 
ordinary traffic. The Pennaiyar is also spanned by a good bridge 

^ When Mr. Dalyell visited hlattram-palli on Abkari duty in 1876, an old ryot, 
Bho had planted the avenne in Mr. Orr’s time, advanced his claim, bat when Mr. 
JDalyell asked Mm it it was not true that in former times those who enjoyed the 
usufruct of the avenues repaired the roads at their own cost, the aged caltivator 
put his hand on his mouth and said AppaW? S.D.M., I,, 196 

^ Four miles east of Hostup. 

® Seven miles north-west of Krishnagid. 
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at Bagaltr, and the minor streams wMch cross the triangle Hosnr- CHAP. vl^. 

Tali-Denkani-hota are provided with snitahle onlverts. Other Roads. 

routes, however j have been neglected, the lesser streams are crossed 

by the canseways known as road dams or Irish bridges/’ and 

the larger rivers present rather diffictiH fords, the most tronblesome 

being those across the Peimaiyar at Vadakkn-patti,^ liaveri-pat- 

nam,^ Irnmattnr, and Hannma-tirtam, that over the Pambar at 

Singarapet, that over the Kambayanallnr river at the village of 

that name, and those over the Sw^eta-nadi at Koneri-patti and 

Viragannr. 

The only rivers requiring regular ferries are the Kaveri and Perries, 
the Peimaiyar. Freshes in the Attur rivers soon subside, and 
traffic waits until the ford is practicable. The management of 
ferries was assigned to the Taluk Boards in 1897.^ There are 26 
Taluk Board ferries across the Kaveri, of which 11 are in Tiruchen- 
godu, 4 in Omalur, 8 in Dha.rmapuri, and 3 in Hosnr Taluk. 

Across the Pennaiyar there are two ferries in Krishnagiri and four 
in XJttankarai.^ The right of collecting tolls on ferries for the 
Fasli year is auctioned by the Tahsildar in the month of June. 

The bids are insignificant. The lease for ferries over the Kaveri 
conveys the right to collect tolls on the traffic passing from the left 
to the right bank only ; the proceeds of traffic from the right to the 
left bank is the perquisite of Coimbatore Local Funds. The ferries 
are crossed by means of coracles (parisus). 

The Broad Grange West Coast Branch of the South Indian Bailways. 
Eailway runs through Salem District from north-east to south-* 
west. It enters the District (tJttankarai Taluk) at the 145th mile 
82nd chain from Madras, and quits it at the 24l8t mile 32nd chain, 
covering a distance of 96 miles. There are 14 stations within the 
District limits, the first is Samalpatti, the last Kaveri. From 
Samalpatti (1,261'46 ft. above sea-level) the gradient descends to 
the Pennaiyar and re-ascends to Morappur (1,305*03 ft.) and 
Mallapuram (1,386*59 ft.). The highest point is reached, on a 
gradient of 1 in 300, at mile 187i (just beyond Lokur station) 

■where it is L508*38 ft. above sea-level. The line then descends 
sharply (the gradient is 1 in 74)Ho Kadaiyam-patti (1,243*48 ft.), 

Salem (919*67 ft.) and MacDonald’s Choultry (783*59 ft.), rises to 
876*38 ft. at Baukaridrug, and descends again to 539*47 ft. at 


^ Five miles west of Krislmagiri on the Kaya-kOta road. 

® A girder bridge of 12 spans of 42J feet each has since been built by the 
District Board over the Pennaiyar at KavCripatnam. 

® G.O. No. 3*76, Kevenue, dated 29th Jnly 1896. 

^ For details see the Talnk Notices, Chapter XV. 

^ The steepest gradient is 1 in 70. 
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Erode. The only bridges of note are those over the Peiiiiaiyar 
and Eaveri. The latter is a girder bridge, with two clear spans of 
62' and 20 clear spans of 68' 8'. The former eonsists of 18 semi-- 
circular brick arches, each of 30' sj)aii. 

The railway was open for traffic as far as Tinippatttlr on May 
23, 1860. The section from Tirnppatttir to Salem was opened 
on Pehrnary 1, 1861, and that from Salem to Sankaridmg on 
December 1 of the same year. The next section opened was 
from Sankaridrng to Podanur (May 12, 1862), 

The Taints of Krishnagiri and Hosnr arc served to some 
extent by the Bangalore Branch of the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway (opened in 1864), the stations of Fatchm, 
Knppam and Malnr being chiefly utilised. 

Two famine protective lines have recently been opened in the 
District, the first from Tiriippattnr to Krishna giri (25i miles), the 
second from Morappnr to Dharraapuri (18i miles) with an exten- 
sion to Plosnr (5 4| miles). On the former line, there are three 
stations within the District limits ; on the latter line, there are ten 
stations. The Krishnagiri line was opened for traffic on 
September 18, 1905, the Dharmapuri line on January 18, 1906. 
They were not constructed as paying investments, but to supply 
food to the Taluks of Krishnagiri and Dharmapuri in times of 
famine. The gauge is 2' 6", the highest gradient 1 in 66*67, and 
the sharpest curve has a radius of 955'. In constructing the 
Dharmapuri line sleepers of jarrah timber were tried. The 
Krishnagiri Railway was laid with teak sleepers. 

The Krishnagiri Railway diverges at a sharp angle from the 
parent line till it reaches the Tiruppattur-Krishnagiri road near 
Periyagaram,. Thence it runs parallel to the road, except where 
gradients and bends do not permit of its doing so. 

The Dharmapuri line, on leaving Morappur, skirts the high 
ground to the west, rising steadily, so that at S-g miles out 
it is 188' above Morappur. At mile 7 it approaches close to 
the Dharmapuri road, and road and railway cross the same saddle 
between the 7ih and 10th miles at 260' above Morapp-Qr. 
Between miles 10 and 15 a tortuous alignment was found 
necessary at the foot of the hills. Prom mile 15 the line falls 
by easy grades to Dharmapuri. 

A proposal to connect Hosur with Bangalore is under the 
consideration of the Mysore Durbar. A loop line has been pro- 
posed to connect Dharmapuri with Krishnagiri via Palakodu and 
Kaveri-patnam. 

The District Board has levied a railway cess at three pies in 
the rupee on the annual rent value of all occupied lands since July 
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Istj 1903, and tke balance of this on Mareli 31st, 1918, amounted 
to Es. 43,223 in casb, and Es. 5,31,100 in Grovernment seeurities. 
The District Board is constructing a broad gauge line from Siira- 
mangalani Railway Station to Salem Town and proposes to 
extend the line from Salem Town to Attnr on the metre gauge. 
This line is eventually to be oonneoted with the line which the 
District Board of South Arcot propose to oonstriiot from lllnndur- 
pet to Ohinna Salem. Such a line will bring Salem many miles 
nearer the sea-board, link the District with the deltas of the 
Vellar and Kaveri, and provide an outlet for the surplus grain of 
Attur Taluk. The cost of the whole line from Sura-mangalam 
to Attur is estimated at Es. 14,21,545. 

Another project is under consideration, namely, to connect 
Salem with Karur ma Easipuram, Tattayyangarpatti, Namakkal 
and Nanjai-Mohanur with an alternative alignment from 
Ntoiakkal to Sainayapuram on the proposed Pan ruti-Triehi nopoly 
chord. 

Till 1854 the Collector of the. District was in charge of all 
postal arrangements.^ Dykes wiites /‘The over- worked Col- 
lector-Magistrate is the post-master, and the first step must bo to 
give so troublesome an office a separate and distinct supervision. 
The postal arrangements for 8,000 square miles may fairly demand 
an undivided attention. The mails, for instance, are carried on 
men’s heads, each man rnnning from 6 to 7 miles ; and to 
be freed only from this single branch of those duties, from the 
responsibility and the trouble of overlooking so numerous an 
establishment as this, would itself be no small gain.” ^ The 
first general issue of postage stamps in India dates from Septem- 
ber, 1854, and in the same year the Postal Department was taken 
off the Collector’s hands.^ In March 1875 the executive control 
of the Salem Oollectorate over its District; Post was transferred to 
the Postmaster-General, Madras.^ 

For administrative purposes the whole District lies within the 
jurisdiction of the Postmaster of Salem Head Office, who in 
turn is under the Superintendent of Post Offices, V^dlore Division. 


^ No detailed information is available as to the postal arrangements in the 
District in jjre-post- office days. A letter shown me by Mr. Muhammad Habibulla 
Sahib, Khan Bahadur, of Krishnagiri, addressed to that town from Pondicherry 
via Rayakota, boars a post-mark “ Pondicherry 26fch May 1842, paid 3 annas,” 
and another, dated KnmbakOnam, June 26th, 1846, shows on the Kumbakonam 
post-mai’k a pre-payment of 2 annas, and it also bears the Salem post-mark, 
with date June 30th. This is fairly cheap and quick, 

2 Dykes, p. 377. 

3 For Post Office legislation, see Acts XYITof 1837, XYII of 1864, V of 
1866, and VI of 1898. 

^ G.O. No. 452, Revenue, dated 20tb Macok 187^. 
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subjoined statement illustrates the increase in the work 
Post Oeeicb. of the Post Office since 1861-62. • 


Year. 

Letters and post cards. | 

Packets. 

Newspapers. 

186X-G2. 

276,235 

5,220 

20,419 

1910-11. 

4,460,092 

355,836 

184,574 


la the latter year the value of money orders issued was 
Es. 15,66,264, and the total amount of Savings Bank deposits 


Stations. 


Rs. 2,60,838. , . c , i-tx - • ,qqa 

Temgeaphs. Telegraph stations were opened at Salem and Hosur in 1 884, 

•It Yercaud in 1889, at Krishnagirl in 1893, at Mattigin m 1894, 
at Dharmapuri in 1895, at Tiruchengodu in 1898, and at Sura- 
tnangalam in 1908. 

- — i — - The offices at Ilosur 

I Messages. Mattigiri belong to 

stations. i K„„,i^ed.|Eeceipts. the Bangalore Division, 

i 1 I that at Tiruchengodu to 

'^\ 440 the Calicut Division, and 

MSsiri" 719 the rest of the District to 

Dharmapuri .. Vlf? ’qIq the Madras Division. The 

Sale!™ - 1^497 13.610 5.694^ relative importance of the 

Sttramangalam'." 904 i,04| i.o&J several stations in 1910 

SSengodu:: 1,059 bOOS 648 is shown in the marginal 

Eailway Stations. 1,650 ... 8*4 statement. 


Messagres. 
Received. Receipts. 


Hosur 

Mattigin ^ ... 

Dharmapuri . . 
Krislvuagiri 
Salem 

Suramangalam. 

Yercaud 

Tiruchengodu ... 
Railway Stations. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

SEASONS. 

Seasons, Famines — F amine of 1833— Famine of l866”--'Famiiie of 

Till the end of 1876 ; (2) January to September 1877 ; (3) September 1877 

to end of 1878— Increase of onme— -Effect on EevCnne — B’amine of 1891-92, 

Floods. 

The oaprieious nature of the rainiall has already been referred to CHAP, viil, 
on pp. 2^! 23. Dry oultivation, on which alone the hulk of the Seasons. 
population depends for food, begins with the showers of April and 
May, and the first crop matures with the rains of July and August. 

The second crop is sown as soon as the first crop is harvested, and 
drought in October or November will ruin it. 

Hosnr and the Baramahal arc more susceptible to drought 
than the Talaghat taluks, and _ of the latter, Tirnohengodu and 
Omalnr are the first to suffer. Attur and the Easipnram Divisions 
are considered safe from famine ; the former is protected by the 
Vasishta-nadi and Sweta-nadi, and the latter by innumerable 
wells with good snb-soil water. At settlement, a deduction of 20 
per cent of the gross outturn in tho northern taluks and of 15 
per cent in the Talaghat was allowed on account of vicissitudes of 
seasoa. 

The danger of drought made itself felt as soon as the District 
came under the Company’s rule, for famine threatened in 1792, 
and Captain Bead established two poor-houses for a short period- 
one at Tirappattnr and the other at PennSgaram. 

Pour times during the nineteenth century scarcity deepened Famines. 
into -fa-miue with all its terrible oonoomitants, namely, in 1838, in 
1866, 1877-78 and 1891-92. There was aonte distress also in 
1845 and 1857, dates which suggest a oyolio reourrenoe of famine 
once in eleven years. 

The cultivation season for Pasli 1242 (1832-33) opened favour- Famine of 
ably, and the ryots engaged actively in field operations. Then 
the” rains failed entirely, and utterly mined the crops. In a short 
time “ the price of grain rose 71 pr oent., for there was famine in 
the neighbouring districts also, and the people robbed that they 
might live. They eagerly sought for the wild fraits of the jungle 
and of the trees that lined the wayside ; they turned up the earth 
for snob roots as possessed nouriBhmeih.t ; there was nowhere to fly 
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to, and the ooiintry -was covered vith the bodies of those who died 
of starvation. Ponrteexi thousand deaths were reported from 
cholera alone, which probably was not a tithe of the number that 
so fell ; and the sickness extended to the brute ereation, for the 
cattle also were exterminated by herds. ^ 

The actual mortality in this f amino is not known. It is 
estimated that over 28 per cent, of the population perished.^ 

The famine of 1866 was by comparison “ a mere flash in the 
pan, but, while it lasted, it -was sharp enough.*’ In 1864 and 1865 
rains were neither general nor tiineljj and the year 1866 opened 
with the District on the verge of famine. The early rains of 1866 
almost entirely failed. The public health suffered, and cattle i 
disease became prevalent. By the end of June the Collector 
reported that thousands of cattle had perished from want of 
water and pasture, and thousands of cattle were in a. dying state 
for want of food, and unable to walk.” Prices were almost beyond 
the reach of the poorer classes. In Tiruppattur, Dttankarai, 
Krishnagiri and Salem, the poor were using for food roasted 
tamarind seeds, jungle roots, aloes, and the fruit of priokly-pear. 

All the tanks and wells were diy. The day crops, cultivated in a 
few places where slight rain had fallen, were withering, and, almost 
everywhere, both wet and dry lands were left waste. Private 
subscriptions were raised by the people of Salem for the relief of 
sufferers within the town, and by July this took practical effect in 
the opening of a Kanji-house ” where 200 to 3,000 paupers were 
fed daily. The example of Salem was imitated by several other 
towns in the District, and further funds were provided by the 
Belief Committee in Madras. The prices of grain continued to 
rise, till in September ragi stood at 9| seers per rupee. Work for 
the able-bodied was provided, as far as possible. Fortunately in 


^ Dykes, pp. 802-304i, 

2 An interesting- incident of this famine is the stand made by the then 
Snb-Collector, Mr. Oathoart, against the practice of snlmidising indigenous 
religious institutions. Writing on 25th August 1832, he says ‘‘Among the first 
o-fficial letters I received on coming to Salem was one sanctioning Ks. 50 to be 
expended in each of the three taluks or districts under me, for the invocation of 
rain. Bain is indeed much required ; the first crops have been almost lost in 
consequence of the deficiency. I called the taluk servants to give a report of 
what was done ; some Brahmans were bo engage in prayer to one of their gods 
for ten or twelve days, standing up to their necks in water, that their devotions 
might, I suppose, be instant. Others were to be employed to avert the anger of 
certain planets ; and some to propitiate other gods, the whole to be fed at the 
expense of Government, to be superintended by Government servants, and to be, 
in every respect on the part of Government, seeking for the attainment of its 
revenue by these meana.^^ Mr, Oathcart declined to issue the orders, and the 
Collector issued them on his behalf. 
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October good rain fell, aad cultiyation started ia good^ earnest OM. vill. 

By Novelber ragi bad fallen to 12f seers per rnpee, and tbe cmis 
■was over Tbe barvest was good, bnt tbongbtbebnman morta ity 
^‘as not bigb, it is estimated that 150,000 bead-of cattle pensbed 

1877-78 was tbe worst tbe District bas ever famine of 
Avi.erienood “ Tbe tail end of tbe noi-tb-east monsoon failed both .nn ao 
1 =,,-,1 1 874 1 In 1875 tbe nortb-east monsoon was almost end o£ 

TtoW P»'‘ „fit,,nd m 1876 th» 

»0iith-*e8t md norti-eiatmomoonB, on loth of -wlnol the Ciotact 
d<ri to its mte-snpply, Med almost eompletelj 1 ^ S 
to bo felt in October 1876, bnt people stiU hoped. In 
November tbe failure of tbe monsoon became estabbsbed fac^, 
ffrain dealers took alarm, and prices rose at a bound. _ On tbe 
Lorasce for five years ending 1874, tbe price of ragi in balem 
r from January to July, from 37 to 38 lb. per rnpeo, and from 
li^ t to DooomW it .miged from 86 to 40 lb. Ihom Jamw, 

tolonol875tb6st.plom»»old.t31ot321h per mpoo. Tiom 

JuivTo November prices rose to 28 ft., and beWoen Janne-y and 
jSo 1876 tbo price was from 20 to 24 ft Srom Inly a steady 
^ %t In reaching 14 lb. in October, 10 lb. in November, and 9 
Tin ie'clmtarlben tbo £«nin, fairly recognised and 

starvation stared™ in the face on every side. 

“ The nrice list is not quite an index oi the -7’ to September 
+ for dry grains were often a mere form, there being none 1877. 

Hbe market. The bulk of tbe population 

rice tbe price of which rose up m August 1877 to one rupee 

f v 1 nb and for a short period to one rupee for 5 lb. On one 

date at the market on the Sbevaroy Hills, actually r^e 

date, at u months tbe district staff 

baS aW ™ided with iho famine. Wift ihe eruption 

of one Bc^al Civilian, whoso sorvioos were ohl^y ntihsed m 

OI one 6 Q Goros Officer, a Medical OmcGr 

trying maps cm ^ gpeoial Deputy Collector or two made 
:: tom M^wba, ^0 dnty 

nroviding and superintending camps, hospitals, works kitobens 
* ni^efts tbe inspection and organisation of gratmtons relief , 

*^"htr«toSll“?ptombor 1877, when 136 941 doafbs had gSg-' 

wn lo^terod, when 807,776 of the pop, .latjon wore 

^ 4- fed and tbe south-west monsoon bad failed, that tbe 

fruit. Then the Public Works Department, 

1 The description which follows is Mr. XicFanu s. 


V 
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wliose share in famine relief works Lad previously Loon somewhat 
restricted, was more largely employed in providing work for the 

poor, and a flood of famine offloers from all parts of India was 
ponrod over the District. The heavy rains were then setting in, 
and the burden and heat of the day -were past; but distress still 
prevailed, and the sejwete of the great crisis were still strongly 
marhed. It would be hard to exaggerate the horrors of that 
trying time, when cholera, starvation, smaU-pox, famine, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, dropsy and fever were claiming their victims by 
thousands ; the dead and dying lay so close in the camp hospitals, 
that it was difficult to move without treading on them, and hard 
to distinguish the one from the other, and up to the pitiless sky 
floated the black or yellow-green smoke from the pyres on which 
as many as 24 bodies were sometimes burnt together in a single 
camp ; when the cattle lay gasping for breath, licking the dust for 
food, and when for miles not a drop of water was to be found.^ 
The fruits of the avenue trees, the very leaves and grasses, the 
roots and berries of the jungles, failed to meet the demand ; the 
ties of maternal afleotion failed, and even respectable women sold 
their honour for food. But the sufferings of the people were not 
yet over. The survivors were to a great extent smitten, a shower 
of rain or a breath of cold wind smote them down by hundreds, 
guinea-worm prevailed to an extent never witnessed before, and 
such was the depraved blood and vitality of the poorer classes, 
that the slightest scratch or abrasion turned into a spreading and 
sluggish ulcer. 

north-west monsoon of 1877 drowned the 
crops ; blights, smut, and insects, in quantities before unheard of, 
spoiled or devoured the residue. Then came the locusts, almost 
shutting out the sky and covering square miles in their flight. 
The south-west monsoon of 1878 was also excessive, and the 
kambu crop suffered heavily, the tender flowers being washed off, 
so that the seeds could not form. Then, again, from their fast- 
nesses in the jungles and on rooky hill sides came the young 
locusts, in uniform of black and gold, marching in armies to the 
cultivated fields. The Grovemment officers of all kinds did their 
best to cope with this last stroke of misfortune, but the ryots 
mostly looked on in helpless inaction, and would not struggle 
against their fate. Even this, however, passed away, and with 
the north-east monsoon of 1878 came the finest crop ever seen in 
the District ; stocks were replenished, prices fell, numbers on 
works and relief fell off, and the weary officials were at last 
released from their heavy tasks.” 

^ To save their cattle, ryots stripped their huts of thatch for fodder. 
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As the famine progressed, the jail population increased. In chap. vni. 
1877 there were 6,688 admissions into the Central Jail and 18,913 Paminks. 
into subsidiary jails. ‘‘The jails and their compounds were often increti^of 
full to overflowing. There was little need to guard the prisoners, crime, 
who fared better in jail than outside. Special buildings, often of 
the flimsiest character, had to be erected to house the enhanced 
numbers, but there was little or no mortality which could be 
traced to overcrowding.” ^ 

The subjoined statement‘s gives an idea of the rise and fall of 
the Great Famine 


— 

1877. 

1878. 

^ ss • 

O rM ffl 

£ « 

CD tM 'S 

r- 

Numbers on 

gratuitous 
relief. 

OQ jU . 

(D ^ 
m 

t44 •»-l 

o 613 

S 

<D " <D 
^ P4 

pi o 

5zi 

Bainf all in 

inches. 

Numbers on 

relief works 

and in camps. 

Numbers on 

gratuitous 
relief. 

Number of seers 
of ragi per 
rupee. 

Rainfall in 

inches. 

January 

32,058 

6,830 

9-0 


22,496 

25,196 

ir2 

0*01 

February ... 

32,82.5 

4,309 

90 


31,562 

25,239 

11*7 


March 

44,512 

6, .331 

8-6 

1-73 

32,383 

25,530 

10*5 

ci-is 

April 

50,937 

27,940 

9*0 

0*41 

31,421 

25,787 

12*0 

2*14 

May 

55,700 

54,707 

8*2 

3-37 

81,873 

25,344 

10-7 

3 •76 

J line 

49,775 

82,891 

8*2 

2*59 

27,898 

22,886 

8*8 

3'67 

July 

40,527 

105,852 

6-1 

1*01 

30,702 

26,007 

9*0 

4*79 

August 

52,373 

105,737 

6*1 

0*94 

23,616 

22,446 

10*6 

6*66 

September ... 

43,857 

325,280 

6U 

10*50 

15,607 

18,498 

13*1 

6*16 

October 

57,710 

221,261 

9*7 

11*06 

10,379 

13,634 

15*7 

4-60 

November 

61,070 

64,159 

9*7 

3*64 

4,592 

8,093 

15*7 

3*72 

December ... 

41,133 

27,754 

9*7 

1-87 

1,958 

444 

15*7 

0*60 


^ The following' figures, which show the number of persons conyieted for 
yarions offences under the Indian Penal Code between 1875 and 1878, are very 
significant : — 


Nature of ofience. 

1875. 

. 1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Murder 

20 

16 

25 

14 

Culpable homicide 

5 

6 

13 

8 

Robbery 

27 

40 

230 

82 

Dacoity 

i 19 

231 

480 

129 

House-breaking 

127 

219 

1,706 

733 

Theft 

733 

1,372 

9,501 

4,015 

Other oilonces 

1 2,366 

2,693 

2,102 

1,973 

Total ... 

3,297 

. , 4,477 

14,057 

6,954 


^ The number on relief at the end of December 1876 w^as 12,811, and the 
number on gratuitous relief 1,952. The figures in the statement are those for 
the close of each month, and are taken from the Report of the Famine Comniis^ 
Sion of 1879, Voh 11, Chap, III. 

' tj4 
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In the three years, FasHs 1287-9, the niimher of processes 
issned for default of revenue -was 765,000, and in 63,000 cases 
property -was actually soldd Es. 8,50,000 - of the laud revenue 
had to be remitted. In Fasli 1289, the amount of property trans- 
ferred by documents registered had risen from Es. 19,35,733 
to Es. 24,88,568, owing, as the Registrar-G-eneral observed, to 
“ pressure of the famine inducing well-to-do classes to pledge or 
sell their lands.” Close on three-quarters of a million sterling were 
spent on famine relief in the District, and £50,000 from the 
Mansion House Fund were scattered broadcast among the people. 
It was found necessary to remit as imcoverablo Es. 7,00,000 
arrears of land revenue, in addition to the 8| lakhs alreadv 
remitted, Nor was this aU, for the net ryotwaii revenue, which 
was Rs. 16,70,000 in 1874, had fallen in 1879 to Es. 13’33,500, 
a decrease of Rs. 3,36,500. 


Ihe famine of 1891 92 was a small thing compared with the 
famine just described. The rainfall from 1888 to 1890 was below 
the average in the Taluks of Salem, » Tinichengodu, tTttankai'ai, 
and Dhai-mapuri. The south-west monsoon of 1891 failed, and 
by the end of September it was thought advisable to open test 
works in the four taluks. Work was started on four roads : (1) 

Sankaridrug to Edappadi, (2) Omalur to Ohinnappam-patti, (3) 
Dharmapuri to Hogena-kal, (4) Mallapuram to Papi-Reddi-patti. 
Three-fourths of the full task was exacted. A few weeks’ trial 
showed that no groat demand for work existed, except in Tiruehen- 
godu Taluk, and by November 15 all the test works were closed, 
except that from Sankaridrug to Edappadi. The early rains of the 
north-east monsoon of 1891 promised favourably, cultivation was 


Fasli. 

Processes issued. 

Property attached. 

Property sold. 

IS'um.ber 

fanlters. 

Aniounfi 

of. 

arrears. 

ISTumber 

ofde-^ 

faulters. 

Amount 

,, of ^''yVS' 

arrears. 

l!7mn ber 
of de- 
faulters. 

Amount 

of 

arrears. 

Bealised. 



■ RS. ■ 


lis. 


ES, 


3287 ... 

205,153 

28,00,933 

6,403 

1,85,548 

1,498 

58,035 

::s:123i254 


288,486 

28,46,065 

60,402 

8,04,985 

18,071 

3,53,635 

39,518 

1289 ... 

272,293 

21,72,739 

83,694 

10,75.102 

44,055 

6,28,143 

1,20,804 


Bemission- 

Fasli 1280 
1287 


3, 78, ISO 


Faali 1288 
1289 


KS. 

16,024 


„ ... j 

» That portion which now poftstitutes Omalur Taluk, 
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resumed, and prices fell. In the middle of Noyember, howeyer, CHAP. Vlil, 
the rains ceased, grain merchants held up their stock, and prices rose Paminis, 

rapidly. Kitchens were opened at Salem and Tiruehengodu, and — 
relief works were started all over Tiruchengodu Taluk. The 
Collector permitted Tiruchengodu ryots to cultivate dry crops on 
wet lands at diy rates of assessment, provided no water for irriga- 
tion was used. The situation remained unchanged in December, 

J anuary and Kehruary. In March and April some showers fell, 
from May the season steadily improved, and by July all anxiety was 
at an end. No gratuitous relief was given except in the form of 
cooked food. The Salem kitchen was closed on June 25, 1892, and 
that at I'irnchengodn on August 20. The Salem weavers were f^t 
first seriously affected by a fall in the price of cloths. A grant of 
Es. 20,000 was sanctioned to purchase cloths for their relief, but this 
proved unnecessary. Before it could be disbursed, a Nattukottai 
Ohetti, tho proprietor of a Salem bank, entered into an agreement 
with certain weavers of Gugai to pay them the cost of twist and silk 
used, as well as the usual money wages, on the condition that the 
weavers sold to the bank all cloths manufactured by them for a 
period of two years. Following this example, the leading weavers 
of Shevapet made a similar arrangement with their local caste men, 
and the price of cloth again became normal. 

Floods on a large scale are fortunately unknown. In May Fi^oods. 
1872, and again in May 1874, the District suffered from cyclones, 
which, though they did not, owing to absence of cultivation in 
those months, do much damage to the crops, caused terzdble mortality 
among cattle, and breached numerous tanks. In 1878 a ‘‘ plump 
of rain fell east of the Mukkannr hill and washed away the railway 
embankment. Such excessive and concentrated rainfall does not 
appear to have been calculated for when the railway was built, as 
may be inferred from the enlarged outlet provided when the 
bridges were rebuilt. In November 1880, a cyclone played havoc 
in Attnr Taluk, Thirteen anaikats on the Vasishta-nadi, five on 
the Bweta-nadi, and two important anaikats on other streams were 
washed away, and some twenty tauks were breached. The bridge 
across the Vasishta-nadi near Talai vasal was destroyed, and 
many houses perished. The chief anaikat on tho Sweta-nadi^ 
however, at Viragannr escaped. Prompt measures were taken to 
repair the damage. Temporary dams were constructed to replace 
tho breached anaikats, and these worked so well that not a single 
rupee of remission was required. Eebuilding of the anaikats 
began in February 1881, and by July 15 they were completed 
and the damaged tanks too were in working order. 

In the heavy rains of November 1903,, the Pennaiy^r rose and 
swept away a portion of the, Hosur-Sulagiri road ; the water 
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GHxiFL VIII, stood 12 ft. over the Nedangal auaikat. the eoping* stones wore 
Bloods. loosouod and tho apron undermined ; the Agraliriram channei 
was seriously disturbed^ and the Public Woj’ks Df^partment rest- 
lioiise was flooded to a depth of 2 ft. The rising of tho river at 
Kaveri-patnam destroyed several houses, and injured the irrigation 
channels which take their iise ncai* by. 
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OHAPTBE IX 
PUBLIC HEALTH, 

CJenerai. Hsaliii — P revalent diseases— Sore-eyes— Skin, diseases — Dysen 

tery — Fevers— Guinea-worm — Otkor diseases — Okolera — Small-pox — Plague 

— Memcal Institdiioxs- Sanitation — W ater-supply. 

In the open oonntry the air is dry, the soil well drained, the CHAP, ix* 
climate healthy. ForevSt and hill tracts are feverish. In order of Gkneral 
frequency, the diseases most prevalent in the District are those 
affecting the eyes, the skin, and the digestive system^ and malarial 
fevers. Apart from malaria, the prevailing ailments arc dne to a 
want of personal cleanliness among the poorer classes, to soaroity of 
good water, to a low standard of comfort, to indifferent food and 
bad housing. 

From May to Jul}^ there is usually an epidemio of sore-eyes,’' Diseases o£ 
sometimes lasting till September. Eye-flies are plentiful during this 
season, and are the chief carriers of oontagion from one individual 
to another. Popularly the disease is attributed to the prevalence 
of high winds in the months when it is at its worst, some ascribe its 
origin to the pollen of flowers, others associate it with the mango 
season. Eye disease is the heaviest item in the hospitals of Krish- 
nagiri, Dharmapuri and Hosur Taluks. In the southern taluks it 
is less severe. Sore-eyes are supposed to be one of the main 
causes of blindness. 

Skin diseases and ulcers are very common among the poorer 
classes. Skin diseases are worst in the dry and the cold seasons, 

and are not so bad during the rains. Ulcers are the heaviest item 
in the hospital returns of the southern taluks ; in the Baramahal 
they yield preoedenoe to sore-eyes.” 

Dysentery prevails throughout the District, both in the amoebio Dysentery, 
and the bacillary form, July to October furnish the' greatest number 
of oases. Deaths from dysentery averaged over 2,000 per annum in 
the 9 years ending 1906. Ohronio dysentery is common among the 
poor, particularly in times of stress. It is popularly believed that 
the arrival of the new grain in the market is a primary cause of 
digestive disorders. Intestinal worms give trouble throughout the 
year, especially in May. 

Of the recorded deaths in the District, 34 per cent* are attributed iPevers, 
to ‘^fevers.” Eor the years ending 1906 the average annual 
number of deaths from fever” was over 16,500. The figures do 


btc iniioli from year to year, the total or 20,000 lor 1904 
e abnormal. These fevers are mostly of malarial origin^ 
ost prevalent in villages situated near foirests, and on the 
.t the foot of hills. The oommon form in the plains is a 
of intermittent fever, rarely attended by splenic enlarge- 
i amenable to treatment, but in the jungles the tertian and 
Drms of intermittent fever, and bilious remittent ferers, 
)j enlargements of the spleen and liver, with anminia, arc 
non, and are much more severe in type and injurious to 
I life. On the hills the feverish season begins with the 
,er in Maroh, and continues till the rains have fairly set 
.ks to generations of natural selection, the Malaiyalis 
3 are comparatively fever-proof, but to visitors from 
1 the climate is deadly. Tereaiid and the Green Hills 
immune, but the rest of the Shevaroys is as bad as 
of the District, as planters who chose to live on their 
3W to their oost. Popularly, malaria on the Shevaroys 
3 d to the coffee bloom. The light showers of April and 
dnly give a stimulus to the breeding of Anopheles^ On 
the increase of malaria in the hot months is ascribed to 
y up of ponds and streams, and the contamination of 
water by rotting leaves, for it is in February that 
trees begin to oast their verdure. In the eastern 
; Hosur Taluk fever is at its worst from March to July, 
h the south-west monsoon. The -western half of 
>verish all the year ronnd, bnt worst from October 
Jn lowland tracts the rains bring fever, the dry 
nly safe. ITttankarai is the most feverish taluk in 

n is common in the southern taluks, especially near 
nd Edappadi. The northern taluks are compara- 
.rcity of water in the hot months necessitates the use, 

. drinking purposes, of dirty, stagnant pools, which 
undisturbed for the greater part of the year. 
3st8 of the worm (a species of Cyclops) abound in 


less oommon in Salem than in most districts, the 
f lepers in 1901 being 401, or 1 in every 5,147 
t a Presidency average of 1 in every 2,848. It 
ntly met with among the Malaiyalis of the Kalrayan 
Hills. Elephantiasis is unknown. Oases of yaws 
ighbourhood of Edappadi, Syphilis is as oommon 
it Malaiyalis (except on the Shevaroys, where they 
,cd), thanks to rigorous caste restrictions, are exempt 
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The proportion of deaf-mutes is a little atoYe, that of idiots a little 
below, the Presidency ayerage. 

The District is subject to epidemics of cholera, ehiefiy in the 
latter part of the year. Of the 'deaths recorded in the District over 
a period of 5 years ending 1902, 10 per cent, were due to eholeraj 
the average per mille of the population being 2. Towns suffered 
most, Salem itself recording nearly 5 deaths from cholera per mille 
of its population, a yearly average of 350. 

Cholera is irregular in its visitations. For instance, in 1901, 
over 18,000 attacks and 11,300 deaths were recorded ; in 1905 only 
21 attacks and 10 deaths. In the former year 1,061 villages were 
affected, in the latter only 7. Eainfall does not seem to account for 
the difference, for though the fall in 1905 was 14 inches below 
normal, the cholera attacks in 1899, when the fall was about the 
same, numbered nearly 9,000, The worst months undoubtedly 
are December and January, and next to them come November and 
February, It is not safe, however, to generalise; for instance 
A-pril, usually a comparatively safe month, was the heaviest of 
all in the jeax 1898, with 1,125 attacks, and in the same year 
December showed only 47 attacks, and November none. 

Villages along river banks suffer most, owing to the practice of 
burying dead bodies in or near the river-beds, and the general use 
of rivers as latrines. For example, in Attur the disease usually 
breaks out in the neighbourhood of Belur in September, and follows 
the course of the Vasishta-nadi, attacking village after village in 
regular succession. Salem Taluk contributes the largest number 
of attacks to the District total, Atttxr stands next. Yet the local 
distribution of the disease varies capriciously from year to year. 
Thus, in 1898, for every attack in Dharmapuri there were 24 in 
Attur, in 1901 for every attack in Attur there were 10 attacks in 
Dharmapuri. Hosur is comparatively immune from cholera, and 
the disease never assumes an epidemic form on the Sheva- 
roys. Coolies sometimes contract cholera in the plains, and 
die of it at Teroaud, but the disease never spreads. On the 
Kolli-malais cholera is rare ; it is occasionally imported, and being 
unfamiliar to the Malaiyalis, it creates a great panic when it does 
ooour, hamlets are deserted, and corpses thrown by the wayside 
unburied. 

An epidemic may be short and sharp, ^ or it may linger for many 
months. For instance, in Salem City iii November 1900, there 


^ As many as 10 per cent, of the iahabiiantfi of a fair-sized Tillage haTe beeu 
stricken in a single night. 
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were 255 attacks, though for the previous 8 months the town was 
free. The disease subsided before the end of the following Febniarj , 
the attacks for the 4 months numheriug 890. After 8 months’ im- 
mnnity, a second epidemic began, which lasted for 10 months, but 
tho attacks numbered only 660 for this period. One of the severest 
epidemics on record was that of 1875. The first seizure was on 
August Ifith, there was one attack on the 17th, 2 on tho 18th, 12 
on tho 19th. Prom the 21st the epidemio developed rapidly, and 
by the 28th a climax was reached, with 180 attacks and 58 deaths 
in the 24 hours. Till September 4th the disease was confined to 
tho Port, Gugai and Shevapet ; on September 5th it spread to 
Salem proper, beginning close to the bridge, and travelling from 
west to east. The epidemio continued severe throughout September, 
but bj October 7th the number of attacks fell to a single figure, 
and the worst was over. Between August 16th and September 28th, 
there were 2,039 seizures and 840 deaths. 

Small-pox may be said to be endemic and the District is never 
entirely free from the disease. Its ravages vary much from year 
to year. Per instance the average number of deaths per annum 
for the nine years ending 1905 was 858. The figures show a 
steady rise from 205 in 1898 to 2,043 in 1901, and then a steady 
fall. Hosur Taluk usually suffered most, and the Baramahal is 
worse than the Talaghat. In 6 out of the 9 years, Salem City 
showed a clean sheet. 

It is commonly supposed that the Malaiyalis of the Kolli-malais 
are immune from small-pox. This is not correct, though among 
them small-pox does not assume a virulent form. Any one attacked 
with small-pox is rigorously segregated for three months, one 
person only is allowed to attend on the patient, and this nurse is 
usually one who has either had small-pox himself, nr has been 
vaccinated. “While the patient continues sick, Mari-amman is 
daily worshipped, bathed, and garlanded with margosa leaves. 
The water poured over the goddess is used for bathing the 
patient, "who is also smeaind with the margosa leaves. Should 
the patient die, he is buried on tho spot by his attendant, and no 
one else takes part in the funeral ceremonies. If he lives, he 
takes a bath at the end of three months, and is then allowed to 
rejoin his fellows. 

Salem District is more exposed to the ravages of plague than 
any other district in the Presidency except Bellary, the number of 
seizures up to 30th June 1911 being 21,498 and the death-roll 
16,164. The cost of preventive measures between its first appear- 
ance in 1898 and tho end df the financial year 1910-11 was over 
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15|- laklis.^- The loss to trade and industry is incalculable. Fairs 
and f esti\ als have withered to extinction, and local and nimiicipal 
progress is crippled. The amount of clerical labour alone involved 
may be guessed from the fact that between 1898 and 1903 some 
700,000 plague passports were issued. The source of infection 
is Mysore State. Salem is endangered in two ways. First, Hostir 
Taluk is topographically and ethnically part of Mysore, and its 
peoples freely traffic and intermarry with those of that 
State ; secondly, the Baramahal is the recruiting ground for labour 
in tho IC51ar Grold Fields, and them is a constant ebb and 
flow of coolies and their relatives between the two. Infection 
usually begins to spread from Mysore with the rains, and makes 
headway in Hosur Taluk in September or October. It grows more 
acute in November, and is at its worst in the cold months, from 
December to February. After March, infection is almost oradi- 
oated, and with the next rains the disease is imported afresh 
from Mysore.^ 

The first case was imported into the District on August 28, 1898, within a 
fortnight of the outbreak in Bangalore, bja weaver from that City, whose brother 
had died there ten days previously. This was followed by scattered imported 
cases in the taluks of Hosur and Krishnagiri, which rose in October to 25 and 
in November to 35, At first most of the villagers exercised a wise quarantine 
against arrivals from the infected State, but the people of Mattigiri carried on a 
stealthy trade with Bangalore, and at the end of November the disease became 
indigenous in that village. The spread was rapid. 

The usual methods of evacuation and disinfection w^er© resorted to, to combat 
the spread of the disease, frontier inspection stations were established on the 
principal routes from Mysore, and nearly 3,000 persons were inoculated. 


RS. 

^ Provincial funds 6,05,299 

Local funds 7,07,730 

Municipal funds ... ... 2,55,285 

The figures relating to charges met from Local funds do nob include contri- 
butions from and to other District Boards. 

^ The annual ravages of plague from its first advent are illustrated in the 
subjoined statement. 


Period. 

Seizures. 

Deaths. 

Period. 

Seizures. 

Deaths. 

1898-99 

691 

436 

1905-06 ... 

150 

55 

3899-00 

919 

687 

1906-07 ... 

307 

221 

1900-01 

1,502 

1,112 

1907-08 .. 

1,298 

975 

1901-02 

1,906 

1,291 

1908-09 ... 

530 

381 

1902-03 

5,702 

4,267 

1909-10 ... 

153 

no 

1903-04 ... ■ 

1,283 

‘ 912 

1916-11 ... 

6,186 

4,228 

1904-05 

2,234 

1,690 

mi-12 ... 

1,492 

1,124 ’ 
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Salem Cit.y experienced its first visitation in April 1910. The climax 
was reached in November, in which month 7‘IS attacks and 594' deaths 
were recorded, tliongh some 43,000 inhabitants had quitted the town, hrom 
December onwards the disease declined steadily, in February 3911 there were 
only 11 cases, and in March only 2. The total number of attacks uas 2,127 
and of deaths 1,721. An inoculation campaign began in September 1910, 
and a good start was made with the inoculation of some 40 Government officials. 
Inoculation was at first carried on at selected centres, the localities chosen being 
notified to the public by hand-bills and posters. Private inoculations were 
occasionally arranged for at the residences of some of the leading citizens. As 
the epidemic advanced from one quarter to anotherj ail who were net inoculated 
were compelled to evacuate, and they were not allowed to return to their houses 
unless they could produce certificates of inoculation. Special arraugements "were 
made for weavers, and Bs. 2,000 'was distributed among the more indigent 
members of the community, at the rate of 6 annas per adult and 3 annas per 
child of over 12 years of age, as batta to compensate them for being temporarily 
incapacitated for work by the effects of inoculation. In all 11,800 weavers 
were inoonlated, of whom rather more than half received batta. The total 
number of operations performed in Salem between September 1910 and April 
1911 was 52,440.1 

Between tke year 1875-76 and the year 1909-10 the niimbei' 
of medical institutions in the District rose from 5 to 26, the 
number of in-patients treated from a little under 500 to more than 
2,000, and the number of out-patients from just under 81,000 to 


^ The subjoined statement shows the rise and fall of the epidemic, together 
with the progress of inooulation. The figures speak for themselves : — 



P "o 

a “ 

ho. . 

” 2 J 
© 

(iV). Attacks aud (D) 
Deaths among 



Month. 

.... ® d. 

o 

® c3 fl 
fl ® 

Inoculated . 

Uninoculated. 

Total. 


p o ^ 

if! Co 
© 

rO t 

is A © 

-+3 » 

{25 

A. 

D. 

A, 

D. 

A. 

D. 

August 1910 ... 

73,000 


' ' >•!» 

... 

77 

61 

77 

64 

September ,, 

63,000 

:"1>262 

... 


299 

250 

299 

250 

October „ 

48,000 

10,720 

;;.,^i4; 


. 270 

255^: 

284 

266 

November „ ... ^ 

30,000 

20,304 

163 

86' 

585 

608 

748 

594 

December „ 

34,000 

27,874 

156 

65 

379 

338 

535 

403 

January 1911 

44,000 

39,103 

93 

59 

78 

75 

171 

134 

B'ebruary „ 

5G,000 

48,514 

7 

4 

4 

4 

11 

8 

March „ 

60,000 

62,440 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Total ... 

... 


434 

226 

1,693 

1,495 

2,127 

1,721 


The mortality among inoculates Was 62 per cent, against over 88 per cent 
among the unproteoted; 
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near!)" 250,000 ^ In tlie District as reorganised the number of CHAP. ix. 

medical institutions, Local Fund and Mnnieipal, rose from. 5 in Medical 

1875-76 to 26 in 1908--09. The number of ont-patients was ■ 

just under 31,000 at the beginning of the period, and 227,527 at 

the end. In the District as reorganised, medical institutions of all 

kinds number 26, or one to about 73,000 inhabitants. Hospitals ; 

are maintained by Local Funds at Yereaud (established in 1872), 

Atttir (1874), Tiruchengddu (1886), Harm (1876), Hosiir (1874), 

Dharmapuri (1874) and Krishnagiri (1874), with accommodation 
for 33 male and 26 female in-patients. The Salem Municipal 
Hospital can hold 19 male and 12 female in-patients. Police 
hospitals are maintained by Government at Salem (12 in-patients) 
and Hosur (2 patients). There is also a hospital in the Salem 
Oontral Jail. Dispensaries are maintained hy Local Funds at 
Easipiiram (1888), Omalnr (1888), Tammampatti(1889), Sankari- 
drug (1876), tJttankarai (1881), Pennagaram (1887), Palakodn ; 

(1889), Tali (1889), Denkaiii-kota (1887), Eaya-k5ta (1890). - 

One dispen-sary is kept up by the Salem Munieipality. The 
Women and OhildreiPs Dispensary at Salem was converted into 
the Alexandra Hospital for Women in January 1910, with accom- 
modation for 12 in-patients, besides 2 beds in the maternity vrard. ; 

The busiest dispensary outside the municipality is that at Easi- 
purain, the slackest that at IJttankarai i 

Indirectly the advent of plague has been beneficial, as it has Sanitatiok. i 

led to the employment of a preventive staff of sanitary inspectors, 
which has done much to improve the general sanitary condition of 
the District when not actually engaged with a plague epidemic. 

In 1911 as many as 380 sweepers, 69 scavengers and 45 
maistries were maintained from Local Funds. Of this staff, 312 
sweepers and 61 scavengers served under Unions. It is not easy 
to obtain the services of scavengers, especially in the northern 
taluks. 

The conservancy establishment of Salem Municipality is a large 
one. For general conservancy, 135 scavengers and 74 sweepers 
were employed in 1910, their work being supervised by 4 sanitary 
inspectors, attended by 15 peons. The private scavenging system 
was introduced in April 1893, and by 1910 some 2,814 houses 
were being served. This involved the employment of one sani- 
tary inspector and 69 toties. 

In 1876 the water-supply of Salem Town was reported to be Watee- 
as bad as it well can be as regards the quality, but not the quantity, supply. 


^ Inolasive of Timppatttxr and NamEkkal; ' 

^ Fujrtlier particulars of these ijistifcnlbiloES are given in Chapter XV . . 
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of -water. It is to the water that we must in a great iiieasiirc look 
for the roasons of thelpreYalence of cholera in the town. In addition 
to the numerous private wells, . . . there are 72 miiniei- 

pal wells, which are sunk in gravelly or rocky soil to an average depth 
of 20 to 30 feet ; these all contain good water, and are kept in repair 
by the Municipality. They contain a. sufficient supply of water, 
if properly utilised for the requirements of the town ; but unhap- 
pily the river is the main source of all drinking water, and, in 
spite of all warning, and in spite of the evident defilement of the 
water by the filth from the drains, the filth from tho dirty clothes, 
and the fidth from the men’s bodies, the poorer natives continue to 
drink river water.” In one point this report is inaccurate. Water 
is as deficient in quantity as in quality, For instance, in 1866 
the Collector reported that in Salem the public wells were so low 
that people were obliged to scrape the water up in coco-nut 
shells, and it took 15 or 20 minutes before a single potful of water 
could be collected.” Water famine recurred almost annually, and 
often began in February. WeUs, both private and public, soon 
became useless, and drinking-waler was hawked from door to door. 

The filrst practical improvement in the mtinicipal water-supply 
was the establishment of an oil-engine pump in Aiisi-palaiyam. 
Daring the water scarcity of 1906, when almost all other wells in 
Shevapet, Grugai and Fort vrere exhausted, the Arisi-palaiyam tank 
was the main supply for thirty thousand people, and a census 
showed that about 13,000 brass potfuls, amounting to some 
fifty thousand gallons, were removed daily from this single well 
The tank is surrounded by a substantial wall, and water is pumped 
into a roofed masonry reservoir at the roadside, whence it is 
directly drawn by taps. Strong springs were struck in deepening 
the well, and in an ordinary season some 3,000 pots were filled 
daily. No attempt is made to filter the water, but the quarters that 
derive drinking-water from the new installation were cholera-free. 
The whole plant cost only Es. 5,600 to set up. 

The scheme finally adopted was formulated by Mr. Target, the 
Executive Engineer, in 1881. It received the sanction of Govern- 
ment in the year 1907-08. The Panamarattu-patti tank is an 
imperial irrigation source with an aydkat of 327 acres, situated 9 
miles south-east of the town of Salem, at the entrance to the 
valley between the B5da-malais and the J erugu-malais. This tank 
is supplied, partly by its own free catchment of square miles, 
and partly by a channel which takes off just above an old anaikat 
across the Panamarattu-patti river, otherwise called the Varattar. 
The scheme provided for raising the full tank level of this tank 
by 21 feet, and for ooimecting it with the town of Salem by a 
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steel main, 9 miles in length ; for the oonstrnotion of a new anaikat 
across the Varattar riyer ahont half a mile ahoTe the site of the 
old anaikat, for the excavation of a new supply channel to the 
reservoir, three-quarters of a mile in length, and for the construe- Salem Town 
tion of a regulating slnice at the head of the new supply channel ; 
also for the construction of a surplus weir, a valve tower, and an 
irrigation sluice in the hund of the new reservoir. The filter hods, 
of which there are three, are situated a short distance helow the 
bund of the reservoir. The water from the reservoir passes 
through the valve tower into the filter beds, and thence by gravi- 
tation through the steel main to the town. At the end of the 
steel main is situated a service reservoir, which holds sufficient 
water to supply the present population of Salem with water for 
half a day, i.e., 420,775 gallons. The capacity of the new 
reservoir, when full, is 220 millions cubic feet. This quantity of 
water, after allowing for loss by evaporation and absorption and 
for the water required for the irrigation of 327 acres of wet 
cultivation, is sufficient to supply a population of 80,000 for 
383 days at the rate of 15 gallons per head per diem. The catch- 
ment area of the Varattar above the new anaikat is 16 square 
miles, and it can be extended by another square miles, if 
necessary. The filtering material in the filter beds is partly 
broken stone and partly well- washed sand. The water is distri- 
buted over the town through cast-iron branch pipe lines, and is 
made available to the public by means of 105 different fountains. 

The total cost of the scheme was Es. 8,40,300 \ towards which 
Government contributed Es. 4,65,150, the remainder being met by 
a municipal loan of Es. 3,75,150, repayable in 80 years. Work 
began in 1908-09, and the opening ceremony took place on 
December 12, 1911. Unfortunately, owing to some defect in the 
pipes and to the failure of the north-east monsoon, a proper supply 
was not received during the first year. 


^ Including Rs. 30,300 for improving the tank-hnnd, -which had sunk during 
the progress of the work, and for extending the tnimel to the irrigation sluice. 
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CHAPTER X. 

EDIJOATIOlSr. 

LiTERAcy— By Oommumfeies—By Taliiks—By Langaages. History oij- Educa- 
tion.— Edhcationat:. AoENCiES—Local and Municipal— Aided Schools— 
London Mission — Industrial School— Missouri Lutheran Mission— Catholic 
Missions. Institutions — (M) for Boys— Salem College — Secondary Schools 

primary Schools — Technical Education— Muhammadan Education- — 

Muhammadau Educational Association— Panohama Schools ; (B) Education 
of Gilds— PlNANCE. 

— The Census of 1911 was taken after Eamakkal Taluk was transferred 
to Trichinopoly, and before Tiruppattur Taluk was lopped off. Hence in sketch* 
ing the growth of Education comparative statistics for the whole District have 
been given, 

Op all tlie districts of the Presidency in point of literacy Salem 
usually stands last. The figures speak for themselves. 


/ Year, ' 

Humber of literate persons per 
1,000 of the population. 

Total, 

Males. 

Females, 

1871 

56 


28 

1881 

65 

4 

34 

1891 

75 

a 

38 

1901 ... 

74 

4 

38 

1911 

81 

4 

43 


In the Census of 1911 out of a population of 1 ,7665680 as many 
as 1, 691,107 were illiterate. The difficulty of educating a poly- 
glot population partly accounts for this haokwardness, and the 
stagnation shown by the figures of 1901 is due to the advent of 
plague, and the consequent repeated closure of schools. 

The Muhammadans, in both 1901 and 1911, were the least 
illiterate community, being well in advance of their co-religionists 
in the rest of the Presidency, The Christians fell a long way 
behind the Muhammadans in the literacy of their males, and were 
not up to the Presidency average. The attention paid by Christians? 
however, to the education of their girls raises the average for the 
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whole commuaity almost to the level of that of the Mtihammadai^. chap. x. 
SrmX wire hope W, in th.i«r. The %ae. ». ..b- b.™- 

joined : — 

Ntmber of literate persons per thousand. 


Males. 


Community. 


rH 

rH 

OS 


P 

I 


Muhammadans 
Christians ... 
Hindus 


o 
■ 0 
<5J .. 

.'S r-i 

oo O 


o 

© 

'S 

ca 

, © . 1 

m 

<0 03 
' U r-t' 

1 fl, 

X28 

233 

220 

i4i 

127 

171 

158 

198 

40 

1 77 

68 

116 


S’ 

m 


ig 


s 

66 

5 


Females. 


a 

I 

c3 


19 

86 

4 


fi 

JO 

za 


19 

90 

3 


•TO r-l 
fci rH 

fll 


r-<, 
j. rH 

5 03 


42 


Taluk. 

1901. 

1911. 

Salem 

80 

110 

Afctitir 

08 

96 

Hosur 

71 

80 

Krisknagiri ... 

69 

75 

Dharmapuri ... 

60 

08 

Crttaukarai 

53 

65 

Tiruohengddu . . 

48 

63 

Omaltir 

... 

Cl 


Themarein.l.tat.menUho*etliennmh.roJ Ktoete male, per 

^ mille in. each taluk in 1911, and 

exhibits the improvement effected 
since 1901. Female literacy is 
highest in Salem Taluk (9 per 
mille), Krishnagiri comes next 
with 6 per mille, Attur third with 

4, Hosur and Tiruohengodu stand 

between 3 and 4, while Omalur, 
Dharmapuri and TFttankarai stand between 2 and 3. 

In 1901 Salem Town stood tenth among the 11 largest cities of 
the Presidency, vvith an average of 136 literate persons per mille. 

Though, owing to plague, the figures for 1911 are hardly an 
aco-oxate test, the average rose to 155 per mille, the figure for males 
being 286 and for females 27. v. . • ByL«igu- 

In 1901, for the whole District, 71,712 persons were literate in 
Tamil, against 8,380 in Telugu, and 988 in Kanarese. As many 
as 2 517 were literate in “ other languages,” among them being 
2187 Muhammadans. Of the Telugu litera,tes, more than half 
14 133) lived in Hosur Taluk, and in that Taluk only 1,369 were 
literate in Tamil. Two-thirds of the Kan^ese were in Hosur 
(674). Id- Krishnagiri the figures were Tamil 4,445, and Telugu 
1,285. IxL Salem Taluk there were 1,080 literate m Telugu, of 
whom 788 were in Salem Town itself. 

Under Myaore rule the art of writing seems to have been a 
Brahman monopoly. Haidar and Tipu relied mainly on Brahman 
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aocoimtants, and the Mnhaminadan Tahsildars appointed by Tipu 
■were often quite illiterate. 

T'he first educational effort under British rule was made by Sir 
Thomas Munro, who in 1823 called for reports on the educational 
status of each district. The report for Salem, dated 8th Jime, 
1823 shows 386 schools in existence, with a strength of 4,650 
pupils, in an estimated population of 1,076,000. The financial 
resources available for educational purposes were hardly en- 
couraging. The one existing endowment for Muhammadan 
education yielded Es. 20 per annum. For Hindus there was no 
endowment. Inam lands, yielding Rs. 1,109 per annum, provided 
for 20 teachers of theology, law and astronomy ; other lands, 
yielding Es. 384 per annum, had formerly been devoted to the 
same object, but the land was sequestered before the cession to the 
British, and the proceeds were included in Government revenue. 
Sir Thomas Munro’s scheme, March 3, 1826, did not contemplate 
“ any interference whatever in the native schools. The people 
should bo left to manage their schools in their own way.” A 
Hindu and Muhammadan school was to be established in each 
oolleotorate, and inferior schools in each taluk. A Committee 
of Public Instruction was organised to carry out Munro’s proposals. 
But official enthusiasm was evanescent, at least in Salem District, 
for in 1827, Mr. M. D. Cockburn handed over five “schools 
under the patronage of the Magistrate ” to the Rev. Henry Crisp, 
of the London Mission, who settled in kSalem in October of that 
year. The total strength of these five schools was only 127 pupils. 
In each school, it appears, a different language was taught, for 
they are described as “ English, Tamil, Telugu, Mahratta and 
Persian.” Official responsibilities did not, however, cease with 
this transfer, for a report of 1834 on “ Tahsildari schools ” 
mentions three, viz., a Tamil school at Salem, another at 
Tiruppattur, and a Telugu school at Hos'ur.^ 

The next move on the part of Government was in 1854, when 
Lord Ellenborox^h’s Despatch was written, and it resulted in the 
establishment of a school in Salem in 1856, under the auspices of 


^ The acbual figures at this early date may be of interest. 
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1,671 
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1,382 

28 

4,160 

31 

432 

21 
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Sir A* J. Arbiitlmot^ wliioli was raised to the status of a Zilla Sohool 
on April 14,1857. In the following year, 1868, Taluk Schools 
were opened at Hosnr (May 1), Dharmapori (November 18) 
and Krishnagiri (December 31), with a strength of 62, 41 and 70, 
respectively. This w^as a good start, bnt for the next 12 years the 
advance of ednoation was by no means general, and depended 
mainly on the enthnsiasni of a few individuals. The ©rantrin- 
Aid system was introdnced in 1863-4. 

Fresh impetus w-as given to education by the passing of the 
Local Fund Act IV, 1871, and from that date the burden of 
education devolved mainly on Local Fimds.^ An attempt w^as made 
ill 1878 to impose upon the District the ITnion System” and the 
Town Improvement Act (III of 1871), but the scheme w^as strongly 
opposed by Lord Hobart, the then Governor, and fell through. 
Under the system, Eato Schools ” w^ere to be established in rural 
tracts, and their cost defrayed by a house tax on all houses within 
a radius of 2 ^ miles of each school. 

The progress of cducatiorial w^ork since 1871-2 is showoj. in 
the subjoined statement.^ The ravages of plague are seen in the 
di’op from 1896-7 to 1901-2 : — 


Year. 

Institutions. 

Boys. 

Girls, 

1871-2 ... 


190 

4,609 

240 

1881-2 ... 


600 

12,384 

838 

1891-2 ... 


845 

20,330 

3,020 

1896-7 ... 


1,239 

29,030 

26,765 

4,058 

1901-2 ... 


1,030 

4,921 

1906-7 ... 

... 

1,037 

30,940 

4,973 


In 1907 the work of education was distributed as follow^s ; 
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Boys’ £ 

chools. 

Girls’ Schools. 


Institutions, 

Scholars. 

Institutions. 

Scholats. 

Government 

1 1 

41 

9 

963 

Municipal 

1 26 

3,000 

2 

151 

Local Fund 

i 259 

12,477 

9,729 



Aided ... 

334 

24 

1,721 

Unaided 

1 288 

6,954 

1 

30 

Private .. 

i 94 

1,751 

1 

35 

Total ... . . 

i 997 

32,952 

37 

2,900 


Educational 

Agencies. 


Thus Local and Municipal Funds -were responsible for not Local and 
quite hali the scholars in hoys’ schools, •while rather less than 

^ The ffi’sb Director of Public Iiisfcniction. 

® Vide Deport on Public Instruction in the Madras Presidency for 
page 08 sq. 

^ The figures for 18'71-2 and 1881-2 include only scholars “ connected with 
the Department.’^ The latter figures include « indigenous scholars.” The 
figures given for boys include the pnpils in Xfomal Schools. 
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one-third were in Aided Schools. One-third of the scholars in girls^ 
schools road in Government institutions, and most of the remain- 
ing two-thirds in Aided Schools. The only Government hoys' 
vschool is the Normal School at Salem. 

The Local Boards v^^ere, in 1907, responsible for 9 Secondary 
Schools -with 1,353 scholars, inclnsive of their Primary Depart- 
ments, and Municipalities for two with 287 scholars, in addition to 
Salem College. With the excision of Namakkal and Tirnppattnr, 
however, the nmnher is rednced to 3, namely, the High School 
classes of Salem College, and the Incomplete Secondary Schools at 
Krishnagiri, and Dharmapnri. In the District as at present consti- 
tuted the Salem Taluk Board maintains 66 Elementary Schools, 
that of Sankaridrug 42, that of Hosnr 65, that of Dharmapnri 68, 
and the Salem Municipality 13. 

Since 1827, when the Collector handed over to Mr. Crisp 
the five schools above referred to, the London Mission has 
rendered great educational service to the District. By 1833 the 

number of schools had risen to 7. 
In 1841 schools were opened at 
Easipuram and Bharmapuri, and 
the number of scholars was 467. 
In the next decade there vras 
falling off, the number in 1851 
being only 194, of whom 48 
were girls. In 1861 a great blow 
was dealt to the educational institutions of the Mission by the 
death of Mr. Lechler. By 1872 there were 321 boys and 216 girls. 
Since 1881 tbe figures are as shown in the margin. 

The most important institution under the Mission is the High 
School, Salem. Bounded in 1863 as a primary school by the Eev. 
Gr. Mabbs, it was raised to tbe statns of a high school by Mr. 
Phillips in 1877. The Mission led the way in female education 
with the Shevapet Girls' School, which was founded in 1835 by 
Mrs. Walton. A boarding school "was opened by Miss Lodge in 
Hastampatti in 1891. Several elementary schools, for girls as 
well as boys, are maintained in Salem Town and in the Talaghat 
taluks, the most important being that at Attur, founded by Mr. 
Mabbs. 

The London Mission was also the pioneer of industrial 
education in Salem District. As far back as 1840 the Eev. 
J. M. Lechler opened a small school in Salem, and admitted 6 
pupils, three of whom were taught carpentry and three tailoring. 
Later on he brought two artisans from Germany, one of -whom^ 
Mr. 0. Eahm, after working in the school for ten years, left and 


Year. 

.Boys’ j 
Schools. 

ul 

% 

Girls’ 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

■ 1 

1881 ... ! 

" 6 .-' 

669 


180 

1891 ... 

'Ul ' 

680 

6 

seo 

1901 ... 

11 

711 

7 

880 

1907 ... 

13 

856 

8 

972 
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settled as a planter on the Sheyaroys. The school was well CHAP. X. 
equipped with tools, and did good work, for some 21 years. The Educationat/ 

crafts taught inolnded carpentry, turning, cabinet-making, black- " ""J 

smith and locksmith work and brick-laying. Unfortmiately, on Industrial 
the death of Mr. Leehler in 1861, the whole of the valuable 
property and plant was sold by his successors, who objected to 
industrial education as tending to secularise Mission wnrk. 

In 1896 Mr. Digimm decided to make a fresh start-, and issued 
an appeal for subscriptions to enable him to build a small school 
and provide the necessary plant. For twn years the school was 
maintained by the subscriptions of friends in Salem. It was then 
recognised by the London Mission Society, and subsidised by a 
grant of Es. 30 per mensem from Mission funds. It w-as also 
recognised by the Director of Public Instruction, who made a 
grant of Es. 100 per annum, w-hieh he afterw^ards raised to 
Ks. 150. At the beginning of 1900 he recognised the school as an 
Advanced Technical School. The proceeds of the sales of work 
done in the school amounted to Es. 5,000, and no difficulty has so 
far been experienced in obtaining orders for w’-ork. 

The Missonri Lutheran Mission snpported a number of ele- Missouri 
mentary schools in Krishnagiri Taluk. The Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran M ission maintained a small school at Y ercaud. The E oman CatiioHc 
Catholic Missions are not ambitious in their educational work in 
the District ; elementary schools are kept up at their chief settle- 
ments, and at Yeroaud there is a flourishing boarding school for 
European children, and another for native girls, conducted respec- 
tively by the European and Native nuns of 8t. Joseph of Cluny. 

The Municipal College traces its origin to the first elementary Institutions. 
school already referred to, established in the District hy Sir 
A. J. Arbnthnot in 1856, with Mr. C. J. Maearthy as head- Salem 
master,^ The school was formally opened on May 1st of that year 
by the Collector, Mr. H. A. Brett. In the year following (April 
14, 1857) the school was raised to the rank of a “ Zilla SchooL’, 
with a strength of 195 pupils. Next year more than one-third 
of the pupils deserted, because a boy of low caste was admitted on 
the rolls. It w^as many years before the school recovered its 
original strength. Up to 1863 the school was held in a rented 
building. In that year the present school house was erected 
at a cost of Es. 6,850, partly by public subscriptions, partlj by 
Grovernment contributions. The President of the school com- 
mittee was Mr. Ceorge Fischer. Candidates were first sent up for 
Matriculation in 1866. Thirteen years later (1879), College classes 

^ For the account which foUows I am indebted to S. A. Shutie, Principal 
of the College. 
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were opened with six students in the junior P.A. class. On 
January 1st, 1884, the mana-gement of the Middle School depart- 
ment transferred to the Salem Municipal Council, wliich took 
over the College and High School departmeut also on October 1st 
of the following year. 

succeeded as Head Master of the 
Zillah School by Mr. T. M. Scott. 
The first Head Master of the 
College was Mr. J. SmalL^ He 
was followed by Mr. E. E. Perrett 
in Januar)^ 1883, and he in turn 
by ■ Mr. ;,S., A.,- Shntie'. in August;:'. 
1892. The marginal statement** 
shows the number of students on the rolls of the College depart* 
ment for each quinquennium fromH881-1882 up to date. 

Secondary education in the District has so far made slow 


Mr. 0. J. Maoarthy was 

Average Duinber on x’oll. 

1881-:iS8o ... 17*2 


18S6-*1890 

1891-1896 

1897-3901. 

1902-1906 

1907-1910 


29’5 

J7-2 

28-2 

US 

4j2*5 





progress. t The progress of the 

t Tear, 

Boys. 

Girls. 

schools at Salem, Krishnagiri 

1892 ... 

099 

. ?■ 

and Dharmapnri has been 

1902 ... 

1,235 

75 

continnous from the date of 

1907 ... 

1,683 

119 

their foundation, but the school 
at Hosnr was reduced to ele- 


mentary status in 1908.^ Attur School has suffered the same 
fate. Spasmodic attempts have been made from time to time to 
extend the scope of the schools at Tiruchengodu, Easipuram, 
Sankaridrug and Deniaxd-kota, above the fourth standard. 

The progress of primary education has not been rapid $. In 

1907, out of every 100 boys in 
primary classes, 47 were in 
schools run by Local Boards and 
Municipalities, 32 in aided 
schools, and 21 in unaided 
classes of the community that avail 
themselves of elementary education, the sons of landowners are 
most numerous, merchants stand second and artizans third. 
Board schools attract the middle classes, ofRoials, Brahmans, 
Muhammadans, merchants, and, in the north, artizans. Unaided 
schools depend on the poorer and coolie classes ; their mainstay 
is the agricultural classes, and, in the south, the artizans, 

^ Appointed Head Master of the Zillali School in July 1864 and of the 
College in January 1879. 

® The schools at HosUr and Denkani-kota are now “ High Grade Elementary 
SolioolsJ’ the former reading up to the Seventh Standard, the latter up to the 
Fifth. 


t Year. 

Boys, 

Girls. 

1892 . 

17,716 

2,952 

1897 . 

24,538 

3,904 

1902 . 

23,466 

3,734 

1907 . 

27,398 

4,808 

sohools. 

Of the 

several c 
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Another point worth noting is the contrast between the ohap. X. 
northern and the southern taluks. In the first place the schools I^^stitutions. 
in the northern talnks are smaller than those in the south. Again 
the northern talnks depend more onboard schools, than the south, 
where the proportion of boys in aided and unaided schools is 
relatively large. Thirdly, poor and baokward classes, artizaris 
and ooolies, attend school more freely in the south, while 
the northern sohools contain a larger proportion of merchants, 
officials, Muhammadans and Brahmans. 

In 1896-1897 it was estimated that 86 per cent, of the Muliamma- 
Muhammadan boys of school-going age, and nearly 20 percent. 
of the girls, were under instrnetion, as against 20 per cent, of 
the boys and 2|- per cent, of the girls of the District as a whole. 

In the next ten years there was a slight falling off, owing to the 
plagne epidemics. The Talnk Boards maintain about 20 Hindu- 
stani schools, and the Salem Mnnieipality tO. 

The Salem Muhammadan Bdncational Association was founded Muhamma- 
inl895 by Khan Bahadur Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Husain Sahib 
Bahadur under the presidentship of Mr. (now Sir Gabriel) Stokes. Association. 
For the use of its members, the Sir Gabriel Stokes Hall w\as 
erected in Salem by public subscription, and was opened by the 
founder of the Association on February 17, 1912. 

The education of Panchamas is a formidable problem in a Panchama 
District in which the Pariahs, Chucklers, Valluvars and Pailars 
alone number over 300,000. In 1908-1904 the number of Local 
Fund Panchama sohools was only 19, and their attendance 571, 

These schools wore situated mostly in small villages where the 
Panchama quarters are large. A feature of Panchama education 
is that a school rarely thrives for many years consecutively in any 
one place, and hence little continuity of policy is possible. It is 
difficult to secure regular attendance, because among the poorest 
classes children begin at a very early age to assist their parents in 
earning their daily bread. 

A. peculiar feature of ‘^Female Education” is that a large B. Educa- 
proportion of girl scholars read in boys’ sohools, as the subjoined 
statement shows : — 


— 

Institutions 
for girls. 

Soliolars in 
institutions 
for girls. 

Total girl 
pupils. 

1871-1872 

5 

218 

240 

1881-1882 

23 

sm 

838 

1801-1892 

38 

1,681 

3,020 

1901-1902 

45 

2,447 

4,021 

3906-1907 

37 

2,891 

4,973 
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Girls’ schools are maiutaiued by Government at Salem, 
Shevapet, Attflr, Tirachengoda, Dharmapuri, Hosiir and Kris^a- 
giri. That at Shevapet is for Muhammadans only. Of aided 
institutions, Nabi Sahib’s School at Attur deserves mention. The 
secondary education of girls has made very little progress. 

In 1862-63 the cost per pupil in the Zilla School was Es. 40. 
Government granted Es. 5,660, and fees (at Ee. 1 and 8 annas per 
head) realised Es. 1,445. The net expenditure from pubUc funds 
from 1881 as compared with the gross total expenditure on Edu- 
cation for the whole District is as follows ; — 


■ ■ ■ ■} 

Year. j 

Provincial . 

Local Fund. 

Municipal. 

Total.’ 


RS. 

BS. 

HS. 

RS. 

1880-1 

13,873 

16,Sb9 

2,673 

(53,037 

1890-1 

16,870 

27,169 

5,814 

1,17,301 

1900-1 

23,566 

32,128 

9,554 

1,52,482 

190G-7 

17,632 

55,472 

15,176 

1,99,536 

1910-1 

4.7,277 

. 

63,470 

19,694 

2,42,253 


1 Inolusivo of fees and of expenditnrs met by endowments, subsoriptions 
aad Mission and otlier pri^aie funds. 
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